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„ ON NEW-YEAR'S Dar. 


welfare, how could I have preſerved health, and 
the many bleſſings I now enjoy? If I had then been 
capable of reflecting on my ſituation, I might un- 
doubtedly have promiſed myſelf many agreeable 
hours in the courſe of my exiſtence upon the earth. 
Now that I am capable of making theſe reflections, 
I wiſh give myſelf up entirely to the ſenſe of my 
happineſs, and to the ſweet hopes it leads me to 
form for the future. Lenter with the preſent day 
into a new way of life, not ſo much unprovided 
with every thing, nor ſo incapable of helping my- 
ſelf, as I was when firſt I came inta the world; but 
wich the fame enen for aſſiſtance as 1 then ex- 
perienced. 

I have gerafion for 8 to thed CR upon. | 
my life; that they ſhould ſupport my fpirits when 
ſank with grief; that they ſhould warn me of the 
dangers that might otherwiſe ſurpriſe me. And 


will not my heavenly Father n. me ſo deſirable 


acbleſſing? Yes, I am ſure of it; and whatever 

may happen to me during the courſe of this year; 
the Lord has undoubtedly choſen for me a friend, 
who, in doubtful caſes, will be my adviſer, and in 
misfortunes my conſoler; who, during my proſpe- 
rity, will ſhare the ſweets of 1 it; and, in weak mo- 
ments, will come to the ſupport of my reaſon. 
From the firſt moment of my life, God had alrea- 
dy laid the foundation of my future lot. It is not 
by chance, that I am born of ſuch parents, in ſuch 
* We — e ad and not in an- 
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| and ane nor of my birth, kd all erg 
Faun It was chen 
chat he fixed my fate; that he weighed the evils 1 
| was to endure; + hat hs faw the pleaſures and com- 
| forts which were to reflore calm and ſerenity to wy 
mind. By his decree, many cauſes then unknown 
W were to concur for my happineſs; and every thing 
relative to me was to contribute towards fulfilling 
his beneficent views. 


With this firlt day of theyear; my lers aste wee 


| | fettled over again. The Lord who gave me being, 
W takes in at one lock (which nothing 


each week, each day, each inſtant of this year. All, 


= indeed, that relates c me, is hidden from me; but $5 

. all things are viſible to God; and al fare Tet 5 | 

We cording to his decrees, which are full of wiſdom. 

; and goodneſs. | I, in the courſe of this 
4 perience any mn rtun 
if any unforeſeen happineſs falls to my lot; if I 


year, Lex - 
tune which 1 eould not foreſte ; 


have any loſs to bear which I could not expect; all ; 


W will happen according to the will of God. 


Full of this conviction it is, that I enter into 5 


new way which begins with fis day. Wbateter 
E | may happen, I ſhall more and more be confir 
n che perſuaſion that the Lord wil be my God, 
Ne e 155 e age, Wy" he he any is ET 
4 my youth. 
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on NEW-YEARS: DAY. 


ſtill more eritical ſtate, 3 in which, e PE 
Lord had pity on me. If I meet with ingratitude, 
in a friend, that even ought. not to make me unea- 
ſy; God can raiſe up for me other friends, in. whoſe 
tenderneſs I may enjoy delight and comfort. If my 
| life is full of perſecutions and dangers, which ſeem. 
beyond all human foreſight, even this ought not to 
terrify me. I put my truſt in the Lord who has 
protected my childhood when it was. expoſed to a. 
thouſand dangers. What then can prevent my be- 
ginning this year with tranquility? It is without 
anxiety that I look forward, and, leave my fate to 
the guidance of God. I will follow. with fubmiſſion 
the path that he will ſhew-me, and bleſs him at eve- 
ry ſtep, for leading me e it in ſo n 
en ee 3 
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ſpring, ſummer, or in autumn, \beanteous nature 
| diſplays the rick bleſſings of God. 3 

But even hearts, the fulleſt of ſenſi liv are 
rarely excited to the ſenſation. of warm gratitude, 
bvben they ſee the trees ſtripped of their fruit, 
dme fields without verdure z when the bleak. wind 
= whiſtles round their dwelling, when a Billing cold 


Wh comes to freeze the, earth and its inhabitants, Bart,. 


is it certain that this ſeaſon is ſo deprived of the bleſ- 


ſings of heaven, and of what isſufficienttokindlegra- - 


f titude and piety in the heart of man? No, certainly. 
Let us only accuſtom ourſelves to be more attentive 
to the works of God, more touched with che many 


OY proofs of his goodneſs towards: us, and we ſhall . 


WT find opportunities enough, even in ee 
praiſe our Benefactor. Conſider how unhappy we 
mould be, if, during violent cold, we had e : 


We wood for fie, nor cloaths to keep us warm. Wik 
W what goodneſs the. Lord: prevents our wants, and 


W furniſhes:us/(even'in the ſeaſon the moſt-void of © 
W reſources) with the neceſſaries and conveniencies of 
life. When, at this moment, we may be enjoying 


i the comfortable warmth of a fire; ſhall we not re- 5 1 


| turn thanks to the Lord, who gives us fewel witk 


W fuch profuſion, that 17 5 To e __ hep e 


De TS UET 


mY 


tts a8 a bleſſing, ler us think bf our poor fellow 
kmbs are ſcarce covered 
half our cloaths, how 
1d they think themſelves. Shallwe then 
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T. bis is not all neither: Af dt was given tb mortals 
"toknow the ho rang es hy, ered 
great adlmiration at the wiſdom and 
- "goodneſs of its Autber ! But, however incapable if 
ve are of forming to ourſelves an idea of the hole 

of his works, the little we underſtand af it gives us 
ſufficient reaſon to acknowledge, that the govern- 
ment of God is infinitely wiſe and beneficent. 
9 5 Winter belongs to the plan he has formed. H this 
leaſon did not exiſt, the ſpring and ſummer would 
not have ſo many charms for us, the fertility of our 
. lands would much diminiſh, commerce Would be 
4 an end in many provinces, and part of the woods 
an n would have been created for no pur- 
Conſidered in this light, winter is certainly 
| very uſeful, and ſuppoſing even that its 
were nat ſo apparent, it would be ſullcient far ws 
to reflect, that winter is the work of the Creator, 
as well as fpring and ſummer, —— "__ 
F "ap God mult be for 'the bf | 
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Pardon the ingratitude I have do often b 
me more chan :I'dieferve, more 
than I: — eds: — If hitherto I have 
looked upon them with indifference; if I have not 
= ONE, eee 


I.. when I am guarded by good:cloaths, or when | 
abe T find) id repoſe, :thou-ſhalt receive 
xy thanks, O thou Preſerver of my fe for the 
y bleſſings which thy „ 
, even at ths ſeaſon ofthe year. ES os 
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Iaxuaax 2 _ N 
an-; Panors. 210 a Gon 58 . 1 ID 2 
Þ » 3 . our. 
Formation.ofa child. in the wound of its mother, is 

a eat a miracle of t 
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i ee firſtman as een a 
Like wiſe the preſervation of our life, if we refle f 
on the ſeveral cauſes and effects which combine for 
that purpoſe, is not leſs wongerful than the reſur. 
rection of the dead, The only d. between 
theſe two things is, that one nme ſeldom, 
whilſt we are every. day witneſs to the other. Thi 
is the reaſon it does not arike us more ſenſibly, 
nor ſafficiently-raiſe our admiration ; Undoubted - 
ly m on experience ought to convince me fully, 
that a divine Pr. ce watehes over the prefer. 
vation of my days. Jam not certain of a ſingle 
moment of lifez: a thouſand.unknown and- latent 
| cauſes may haſten the end of it, chill my blood, or 
op my breath. Alas, I feel but too well how i in- 
tapable I am of preſerving my life, or of removing 
ſuch and ſuch infirmity, ſuch and ſuch danger, 
with which I am threatened. Subject to ſo many 
bodily evils, ſo many wants in reſpect to body and 
mind, ſo much weakneſs, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, that, without the tender mercies of God, I 
ſhould be a very wretched creature. The union 
of my body and ſoul, their reciprocal and continual 
actions, are inconceivable, and neither depend on 
my will or my power. The beating of my pulſe, 
the circulation of liquids within me; goes on with. 
dut interruption, and without my being able to con- 
|  *tribute to it in the ſmalleſt degree. Eyery thing | 
convinces me that my faculties, my ſtate, the du- 
ration e exiſt 85 does not * * 
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or oo 1 PROVIDENC ek. „ 


a 1: is me Lord, who, by a ſecrerand abſchite | 
YN power, maintains in me ſtrength, motion, and ex- 
Wi cnce. If my breath is not yet ſtopped 4, if m 
WW 100d Kill circulates; if my limbs have not yet loſt 
heir activity; if the organs en. ſenſes have pre- 
Werved their play; if; in this inf | 

ulty of thinking, and the uſe of my reaſon; it is to 


reflect ſo ſeldom, and with ſo little gratitude on | 
hc daily ways of Providence? Oughtinot the re- 
Wc tions which now offer te- to have ever 
een imprinted on my heart? O ght i at lait 
very morning and evening of my life; to meditate | 
In the benefits of my Creator; admire! and: bleſs 
im for them? How juſt that I ſhonld do ſo, 2 
at, by this homage, I ſhould. diſtinguiſh-myſelf _ 
ns | rom abc: inſenſible brute, from thoſe cre es who. 
Wave-not received the EY latin . | 
5 rorks of God. 25 7 ns 152 AL 
Divine 3 af whe ny a 40 con- 
plate worthily the b. 996g of thy goodneſs, 
Make my mind capable of that rapture which the 
pul of David experienced each time that he reflect. 
d on thy works : And when thou granteſt.ime.a. 
pVour,. however. ſmall i it may. be, may I feel the va» - 
e of it; may it lead me to glorify thee, to ao.” 
edge that thou art the only ſource of the baꝑpine 
man. Then I may apply to myſelf theſe word 
fa holy patriarch : « I am nothing in compariſon. 
of all the goodneſs : and mercy, with which thoy | 
x 3 towards thy ſervant.” 5 

aan 


Bod alone that I am indebted. bor ib, But, Warn 5 1 0 


Ge is, "har . eee 

7 ment of all the arts, and of all the neceſſaries 

_ of life. in order that man ſhor d make a continu ; 

al uſe of that element. the Creator has placed it 

not only in the air und in water, mn. 
dem imm ante and on ſubſtances. — 

e —— — matter 


dich ſupplies che fewel neceſſary for fre. With- 
wut @ ſufſchent proviſion of theſe ſubſtances, we 
ould be deprived of the greateſt advantages, and 
e e eee 


el 


a 
| be herd ag "Deprives — 
| tight, our me ene e end ceafe 
un fndet. We eee bree eee, denen 
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SEVERAL VSES OF FIRE: * 


fociety, nor make uſe of the reſourees wh ch rea 
ing, writing, and working are to us. Cendder 
how unwholeſome, and how: little nouriſimnent 
1 denn wook! bo eee 
3 ae eee | 


And how:ſhould: e 8 S | 
other neceſfaries and conveniencies of life, if the 
workmen and artiſts did not procure them for Te 
with the help of fire? Without that 
ſhould. not be able to melt metals, to make Ong 
nl I 
to give to me the conſiſtenee of ſtone. a 
| Without 3 nature and alt itsreafores youl, 


ment. What — a room which 
is warmed by it, and which guards us from the im- 
preſſion of the but ward air? During hard frofts wwe 


a: thouſand diſagreeable- ſenſations, . if the fire, Wy. | 
warming us, did not convey to us a certain activi 
How many old and fickly people would ſuffer 3 
bly, were it not for the benign influence of fire? 
What would become of the weak infant, if its de- | 
licate limbs were not ſtrengthened by a gentle heat? 
Oh! unhappy people, who in theſe cold times feel 
all the ee of 1 8 to * xcrifi 


} 


T's 


ſhould be condemned to do nothing, or at leaft to 


VIEL vs Es 155 FIRE. 


Ra which is left you, in order to get 8 
warm your trembling limbs. It is you N 


from the bottom of my heart. Your ſituation re- 

minds me of a part of my happineſa, to which I 
i= have hitherto, given but little attention, and impoſes 
= dn me more ſtrongly the obligation of bleſſing my 
1 heavenly Father for the advantages I draw from the 
heat of fire. It impoſes on me alſo the duty of 
giving part of my abundance to relieve others from 
thoſe evils, Which 1 am myſelf exempt from. 0 


K 


IC ; 


= - God, my Cr enefaQtor, deign:to look 
Wo. upon me. See my heart expand in praiſes and 
1 Tankiezengs. It is to thy fatherly care that I 
owe all the the advantages, all the plea lures nn 
re mal s me enjoy. 3 

It is thou that ordexeſt the eee 
in abundance; and thy goodneſs provides ſo plen- 
feral our wants, that there is no time of 
$5788 _ deprived of thy bleſſings. . 1. give thee 
9 pk thoſe which 1 enjoy at preſent. Con- 
tinue to let me feel the benign influence of fire; 
and may that element never be to me, or to my 
ellow-a Owns. * "A ſtrumen 3 FO Yer 


TD 2 


* 


NAA . 


N URING this ſeaſon; which many 88 brougli 
LP prejudice conſider as not being chearful, 
every one, according to his taſte, ſeeks ame 
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thing, but making up for the ſeverity of the cold, 


. 7 


42 7 


purpoſes of his ſoul. An hour after ſun-riſe, the 
luxurious man quits his bed. During breakfaſt=. 
time he forms projects for the amuſements to which 
he means to facrifice this new day. Then aban- 
doning himſelf to idleneſs, he waits the hour for 
a ſecond repaſt: It comes, and he gives himſelf up 
without bounds to the pleaſures of the table. Sa- 
 :tisfied, or rather ſurfeited, with che immoderate 
uſe he made of it, he throws himſelf on a buch, 
in order to recover ſufficient powers to bear new - 


1 


1 ? . 


— 
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by ſeeking diſſipation i in noiſy tompany aud vain 
pleaſures... It is fad to ſee the efforts ſo many peo- 
ple make, to Morten, by idlenefs or triffling purſuits, 
days vhich are already tod ſhort. The ſpace of a 


*LJ 2 
. 


day is generally filled up by a train of employments, 8 


which are unworthy the dig gnity of man, and the. :. Fo: : 


* 8 2; — Ns — 82 F 


to divert himſeif, and make the long winter even- Hh 
ings paſs away Jeſs tediouſſy. Several think of no- 


WI INTER AMUSE MENTS. 
The hour comes, iu which he is to gote 
a Fampultuous company, unleſs the noiſy circle is 
10 aſſemble round him. He ſits down to play. For 
che firſt time fince ſun-riſe, he ſhews then that he 
af | has afoul; and, with cards in his hands, the hours 
3 ax to him to paſs rapidly. At laſt, this animal 
of a fan goes from play to the table, and from the 
table ſo bed 3 but he does not find ſweet ſleep there. 
ES  Reſileſfneſs « or fri; ightful dreams diſturb his nights. 
33 However, of all he ways of la viſhing the days and 
te long winter evenings, thoſe are not the moſt 
n Ho ingenious i is man in multiply- 
| ways to ſhorten his cime with rriffing. 3 


2artl deer, who, at the 1 
h weakmteſs, becomes the prey 


- enchant him. kite, ER nt a rc 
init hie he art, or ſſrengthen themſelves init. Paſſions - 
winch make hin incapable of taſting real pleaſuves. | 
Sometimes he runs to o her entertainments, to other 
We: , which too. aften ao draw fins ie La 
1 6 a 
Rn by 1 Yah pointed out 1 of winter, 
= Givi ms leave, et remind my fellow-creatures |, 


f 1 | 8 N a * 7 1 ui 
8 ö © ; ; 


inten AMVSEMENTS | 


got blame the love "of ſociety, Chicks P | ns bz 
neceſſary at this ſeaſon; but let not this inclihation 


* 


degenerate into 4. ſtrong þ Let it not take. 
poſſeſſion of your whole 3 Suppole, even i in 
your ſociety, ere. ſhould paſs. n 1 | 


fo virtue and good morals,” it may noowickitanting : 
de hurtful to you, #i it takes up too much of yohr. 
time; if i it makes you neglect your duties 5, or, th 


your d 5 Me affairs are deranged by it Pl " 
ſures'are not our daily work: it is for rel: 5 


only that our C permits them. Too wn 
an inclination. for them, inſtead” of anſwering, the © " 
purpoſe they were deſigned for, 1 is ſeeking. en jo 
ments, "which may, in the end, prove ſources. of, 5 
regret and remorſe. Tparticularly ; adyile you, to be £2 
very. attentive to the choice of your ſociable plea- 
ſures, theſe winter days. Do not waſte your 
tinge i in amuſements which you cannot enjoy ID . 7; 7 14s 
out endangering, Your. virtue, your. reputation or. _ _ 
the welfare of your family. Never let thoſe mack 85 
pleaſures, which may. wound your neighbour, give” © 
riſe to complaints, or or cauſe tears to flow, When 
may make you neglect the duties of ſociety and re 
„Igion ever find acceſs into your heart. Do not 
let even the moſt innocent pleaſures ſo far take poſ- 

ſeſſion of you, as to make you inſenſible to the pure 

aud ſalid pleaſures of Chriſtianity, or take away 
your taſte. for ſerious occupatious. O God! . 
vern thou thyſelf my heart, and grant that Ema, 
derer . thee in e ee carthly plea- r 
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26 WINTER AMUSEMENTS. 


guard me a gainſt temptations. in che midſt of PO 
world! May T ever be more attached to the ex- 
_ erciſe of my ues as a Chriſtian, as a citizen, a 
father, &c. than to ſeeking thoſe pleaſures which 
ſo eaſily divert me from my duties; or, at leaſt, 
leſſen my love of goodneſs | Why ſhould I be ſo 
_ earneſt about triffling amuſements, whilſt, even in 
| theſe winter days, I find purer pleaſures within my 
reach Ves, if I end a taſte for the beet g of 
dhe works of God in nature, the ſtormy ſky, the 
fields covered with ſnow, and a thouſand other phe- 
nomena of winter, will ferve at once to amuſe 
my mind, and to encreaſe my devotion. For, in 
winter alſo, the works of the Lord are great; and 
he who tl refle& upon them, will enjoy a conti- 
. nual tad ater! Re | 
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Tar Cans warch bibel TAXES or: 5 
NIMALS DURING TRE WinTzER SzASON. 5k 
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MI LL IONS of 5 b diſperſed in ths 
different countries of the world, are provided 15 

at this ſeaſon with all the neceflaries of life. The 
greater the number of men is, the greater variety 
of wants they have, according to their condition, 
their age, their manner of living; the leſs we are 
able of ourſelves to form a plan, and take ſecure 
meaſures: for our own prog ; and the FRY 
the 


4 


9 
8 1 
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ſort of ſelfiftmeſs if confining the divine g. 
and wiſdom to tlie preſe 
without remembering the care that 


„ e a bd 
a = 3 
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Fre oven we, | 2 
its," fo fu eee 


attention and admiration.” 8 vella de IE 


PAS, 


of mankind Ane. 5 


takes of affimals during winter. A care 


extends to ereatures much greater in number on the r 
earth, than the rational beings who inhabit it. 


*-#% 


However wonderful he preſervation of hitmin 


creatures may be, we can ſay with truth, that the 
cares of Providence towards animals are ſtill more 

aſtoniſhing proofs of the wiſdom, power, and good- 
neſs of Oed. * 


That the 1 prodigious Wannen of ain; which 


our globe contains, Should find food or habitation 


in ſummer, is not 


hg; becauſe all nature 


then is difpoſed to coneur towards that end. But 
"hat in this Ban the ſamè number of creatures, : 
| | med, and fſhes, ſniguld continue to exiſt, is a 
rircutnſtance Which Wuft Sete the” aſtoniſhment 
of every one capable of reflection. Nature has pro- 5 


upeds, of reptiles, of birds, 


vided moſt animals with a covering, by means of | 

which they can bear the cold; and proc 8 
ſelves food in winter; as well as in fummer. The 
bodies of wild beaſts which inhabit f6reſts and de- 
ſarts, are ſo formed, that tlie hair falls off in ſum- 


mer, and grows again in winter, till it becomes a | 
fur which enables the animal to endure” the moſt * 


ſevere cold. | Other kind of animals find an aſylum 5 
e under 


— 


| ti at *. 
. lows of rocks, and caves, when the cold . 
hann to quit their ſummer dwelling, 

It is there, thar ſome carry beforc-hand the food | 


4 hich is wo ſerve them rr 


bave. gathered in the ſummer; and, in fine, f 

1 zrofound ſleep. Nature has giren 
to ſeveral-ſorts of birds an inſtinct which prompts. 
them ts change place at the approach: of. wintex. 
They are ſeen flying in great numbers into warmer 
climates. Several animals who are not deſigned to- 
travel, find, notwithſtanding, their wants ſupplied 


8 In this ſeaſon. Birds know how to find out inſets. 


ctcaled from us. 


in moſs, and in che crevices of the bark of trees. 
Several kinds of q quadrupeds carry proviſion in the 
ſummer time into caves, and feed on it in winter. 
Others are obliged to ſeek their ſubfiſtence under 
the ſnow and ice. Several ſorts of inſe&s, in win 
ter confined to marſhes and frozen rivers, are de- 
prived of food for that time, and {till preſerve life. 
Perhaps alſo, many means made uſe of by Provi- 
dence for the preſervation n are yet con- 


* 


Adore, with n me, our amighty . zracious 3 
ſerver, whole goodneſs and majeſty. does not make 


= him diſdain attention to the pak een 


ing under the heavens. . 

From the elephant to the mite, all 8 to 
| him theirdwelling, theirfood, ind theirlife: and even 
vuhere nature herſelf ſeems barren of reſources, he 
ee to e nature. 


10 ANIMALS. 19 
12 this conſideration . — — 


— into our hearts, ar 2 us deſpair i of being 
preſerved during the wi Lide B rb God who pro- 75 
vides for the animals, will not forſake mankind. 
He who ſhews himſelf ſo great im ſchaller —_—_ 
will be ſtill greater in the more impor 
The God wha provides a covering f animals cg 
will be able to clothe us. The. God A * 
out to thema retreat in the caves of che Ne 
will find for us an aſylum to paſs: our days in quiet- 
neſs. The God who has prepared for them, even 
under the ſnow and ice, their proper food, * al 
able to provide for us in the moſt critical i 
In fine, let theſe refleQions lead us 2 
much as our faculties will permit, the 1 
cares of the divine Providence, in contributing t to 
the preſervation and happineſs of our fellow-crea- 
tures, and even to the welfare of every living ani- 
mal. To-be cruet towards animals, to refuſe. them * 
food, and indiſpenſible conveniencies,-is to act ma- 
nifeſtly contrary to the will of our common Crea« 
tor, whoſe beneficenit cares extend even to thoſe 
beings which are inferior to us. And, if animals 
have a real right to our attention, bow much more 
are we obliged to ſoften, as well as we can, the e- 
vils of our fellow-greatures? Let it not be ſufficient 
for us to ſupply our own wants, but endeavour- te 
ſupply that of others; and never to let any one 
fink oder es that it wag in our power to re- 
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Gan proportion as nature ſeemed dead th in 
ſence of the ſun, ſo much the more livel 


| pears, when animated by it, and ſhe delights the 
Have you ever happened to 


Which a ſingle flake of this ſubſtance contains? Ad- 
| mie, on one hand, che regularity, * * 
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on a coun 


Aich, oh veil over Hite 8 pity Hes 


 objet: 
wüten the tops of the trees, "The little" i 


fun, wle happy Maden Five! 
creature. It ſeems to bite che 1 Uinnet a ed: de the 


| 4 Je and the ſparrow to perch: from branch to 


* 


ly flie ap- 


eyes of the traveller with her white cloathing. 


| p the form f 
the no.] Have you reflected on the wonder 


1 & pee Pros 1 
Mis , 1 will diſplay the pleaſtires it affords, 
"Do! 2 to our ſenſes and to tie hong i Is it - na 
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us, vaniſhes all at once. — hs froſt 
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PLE AS UR ES O 5 WIN TE R. 22 | 
of its form, and, on the other, the infinite num» 
ber of the fame flakes which fall from the air. What 
an agreeable ſight, to ſee the hillocks, the foreſt, - 
and the groves, cloathed with a dazzling ſplen · 
dor! What a charm reſults from the aſſemblage of 
all theſe objects! Behold ! (for the eye can ſcarce 
have enou ugh of this fight, however accuſtomed to 
it) Behold the brilliant dreſs of thoſe hedges! Be- 
hold the foreſts bending under the white ſheet 
which. covers them! The whole offers: to our view 
the appearance of a vaſt deſart, over which one uni- 
form veil, of a dazzling whiter eſs, extends itſelf. 
What idea, ſhall I form of thoſe, who, at the ſight 
of theſe phenomena, feel nothing? or, who do not 
conceive the pleaſing ſenſations, that the Creator 
meant to convey to them? They who do nothing 
at this moment, but murmur againſt the laws of 
nature, how much are they to be pitied l. If the 
P roſpect of nature in winter gives them no pleaſure, 


"£ 4+ @4 <4 
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to feel how. gracious the Lord is! How, adorable 
bis wiſdom, and how unbounded his mercy, in all 
that relates to winter |. Nature, however barren 
it appears to us, is, notwithſtanding, a divine ma- 
| ſter-piece, and it is our blindneſs only which con- 
ceals its beauties from us. In every part of nature 
there thines ſome 1 ray of the divine wiſdom, and 
ſtill more in what is concealed from us. We do 
not trace her through all her ways, and we are 
only attentive to what ſtrikes our ſenſes, and flatters | 
; | 4 un | 
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om th. 
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fpring with a all its chaps, " How-is i gofiblecyor 15 85 


22 PETASURES or WINTER 


our inclination. And, in this reſpect, many are 
like the brutes, who ſee the fun, the Took, and 
the other phenomena of nature, without Poli up 
to the Lord, IHE r ee 
5 proceed i in heaven, and upon the earth. 
Wh what ſatisfaction will every one's mind be 
filled, who accuſtoms himſelf to contemplate with 
attention er works of God, at this ſeaſon of the 
year. The air may be troubled, the ſky become 
Wh and nature ſpoiled of its charms, but they 
will enjoy true pleaſures, in diſcovering, through- 
out all things, traces of the wiſdom, power, and 
| - goodneſs of our great "Creator: However limited 
| their natural faculties may be, they will away 


nnd ſubjects enough to-employ their minds. 
will have no occaſion to ſeek with eagerneſs the 
dliſſipations of che world, the amufements of dan- 
eng and play. They will find, either in retire- 
| ment, or in the midſt of their friends and children, 
| pleafures ever real, and ever varie. 

Q my ſoul, apply thyſelf to the enjoy n at oe 
7 es. Let the works of God often em- 
ploy thy thoughts, and theſè reflections will ſoften: 
the ſorrows of life: Raiſe thyſelf to God by that 
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E ſpendor. The moſt brilliant complexion will fade 
e F bel 
* virtue has charms which ſurvive every thing. The 

man who fears the Lord, is © like a tree planted 


« by the fide of a rivulet. It grows and flouriſhes; 


& and its branches extepd-afar, off. It bears fruit 


te in due ſeaſon, and its leaves fade not. It re- 
. freſhes him who ſeel Ae pers NN travel 


4. ler blefſes it.. 


„iat delightful. Farah this _ pious ment 


IE | coy Sabi. exterior and 


poſleſſio — gs 
2 rene a happy immortality. 


Wi be fees fall around kim thoſe who rebel l 


gainſt God; he ſtands firm, and his noble humility 
guards him from falling; for the Lord takes E 


the hand, and hinders him from ſtunibling. 


is meditation leads me to the idea of a 1 


woloxt-oltman.: in dis Winter f Mid Efe he te- 
ſembles the plants which preſerve their verdure e- 
ven in that ſeaſon of life. How many ſtorms 'of 


fortune he has ſupported with conſtaney! How 


many attracting objects has he ſeen wither ! He yet 
exiſts, while moſt of thoſe of his time have diſap- 


peared. A mild chearfulneſs is ſeen in him, the 
. > ſpring.” However wrinkled: 
5 * 


18 « 
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' VERDURE IN WINTER. 25 


kis forehead. may bez whatever ravages the hand _ 
of time has imprinted. on his body, he is till adorn- 
ed with virtues which make amends for the loſs of 
exterior charms. He grows young again in his 
children; and his wiſdom, his integrity, his great 
experience, ſerve ul for eee to 


his grand- children. — 5 
Ohl may tha wicker of my life Sende 


and of a riper age, which I once boaſted of, may 1 
bloſſom again in my old age like a fertile tree, and 


flower: Happy, then, if I have no reaſon to regret 
the loſs of it! Happy, if I find myſelf adorne& with 
thoſe attractions which have their ſource from wiſ- 
dom and virtue, and which * not wither e even 
in n the dns, wu TE” | 
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TP order to Know the ommipotencs in wildem 
of God, we need not have reeourſe to extras · 

ordinary events. The moſt common things, the 

daily changes which happen in nature, and in our 


the ſtrongeſt manner, that it is a Being infinite in 
— . and 2 h has created 


* * . — 7 6 ks — 


— IN 


May 1, after having loſt all thoſe charms of youth, 


inſpire, by my virtues, veneration and love. Short- | 
ly will the beauty of my body fade like a ſummer- 


own bodies, are alone ſufficient to convince' us, in 8 
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| he work, nd who dre every event ln u. ' of 
ES: bee eee, and though it hap- 
„„ bens daily, it does not the leſs deſerve to be remark- | 


T | Howefteh have thoſe been iefreſhed and 
by ſleep, who poſſibly have never reflected on that 
| 1 or, IG ue never conſidered: it as one | 

| when pa » ay oo them. They think 
: chine their body is formed for that ſituation, 
| | ang that they inclination bs: ory! org from 


: 5 ceed. Ae God 7 directed ., ee I; 


ed, and to the object of our admiration, 


ble Reſet of divine 


1 dinary hadpels, 


rhap in backe fn two dildo. 
s. On one ſide, there is nothing in it 


1 02 : 3 5 not reſult neceſſarily from our nature. 
i On the other, there is in this natural. effect ſome - 


. ſtriking and e an it is well 


2 it ie 18 a Kare, of the wiſdom of our Creator, that we 


go to ſleep imperceptibly. Let us try only to watch 


the moment in which we are falling aſlecp, and 


that very attention will prevent it. We ſhall not 
to ſleep. till that idea is loſt. Sleep bl . 


2 called. It is the only change in our manner of ak 
iſtence. | in which, reflection has no ſhare;z and the 


more we endea your to promote it, ae Jes 5 we Ai: 


s of which he is author, 
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ration, and reflec 6n the | 


| ſenſes deaden, e er eee „ 
The muſcles by tlegrees' Dee Wes ſlowly, un alt ol 
voluntary motion has Firſt, this changes 
begins by the foichead4. 3 the muſcles of hie 
eye ids, the neck, the arms, and the feet loſe their 
activity, to ſuch à degree that man ſrenis to be . 
metamorphoſed into a plant. The fituation bf hs 
brain becbmes ſuch, that ir cannot fannt to the e 
ſoul. the ſame. notioris | as: when awake... The fo 


an be aamuntes =. 0+ Me 1 _ 
this i is viſibly the imape-of chat ſtate which deatly Og 
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18 STATE OF MAN, ae. 8 
© veral hours or days before: But che real moment 


8 our own hearts will point to us the duties we ought 


in which death ſeizes us, happens ſuddenly, and 
"when we ſhall ſeem to Keck the firſt blow, it will 
be already our laſt, The ſenſes, which loſe their 
functions in our ſleep, are equally incapable of act- 
ing at the approach of death. In the ſame manner, 
che ideas are confuſed, and we forget the objects 
which ſurround us. [Perhaps alſo, ' that the mo- 
ment of death may be as agreeable as the moment 
of falling aſleep. The convulſions of dying peo- 
| are as little diſagreeable a ſenſation to them ag 
dhe ſnoring is to thoſe who ſleep. | 
'Let our devotion often bring this aptrarion to 
qur winds. Every time: we ſeek repoſe in bed, let 
us reflect on all the wonders of balmy fleep, and 
bleſs our Preſerver, who, even while we ſleep, does | 
-ſuch great things for us. Great things, indeed: 
for if he did not guard us with a protecting hand, 
to how many dangers ſhould we not be expoſed in 
the night? If God did not keep and direct the beat- 
ing of our hearts, the eireulation of our blood „and 
the motion of the muſcles, the firſt ſleep read 
born would have delivered us into the arms of death; 
and, if he had de prived. us of the bleſſing of ſleep, 
we ſhould long ago e loſt both ſtrength and life. 
Let us reflect attentively on all theſe things, and 
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to fulfil towards ſo great a Benefactor. Then, with 
joy and gratitude, we ſhall bleſs the Lord, who 
 ſhews himſelf to * our God in a We 
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IL. by , ſenſibly 6 0 3 hs we e are in all. 
reſpects. Yes, the bleſſings of our heavenly - 
Father are poured upon us on every ſide, The 
| proſpec̃t of our foreſts, our meadows, our hills;. 
the pure and temperate air, which ſurrounds us; 
the day, the night, the ſeaſons of the year, and 
the variations which attend. them; all prove to us 
the goodneſs of God, and the greatneſs of our fe- 
licity. And can we ſtill be diſcontent with the lot 
which is fallen to us, and complain of the cοο 
my with. which God diſtributes his bleſſings; mur- 
| muring, that we have. not. a perpetual ſ ummer, 
that the rays of the ſun do not conſtantly ſhine up- 
on us, and that an equal degree of warmth is not 
always felt under our zone! What ingratitude, 
and, at the ſame time, what ignorance ! : Indeed, 
we know not what we wiſh, nor of what we com- 
plain. Is it through careleſſneſs, or pride, that we | 
| diſown the goodneſs of God, who has: been parti- 
8 cularly favourable to our countries? We- murmur . 
often at the ſeverity of winter. We. are mad 
enough to envy the inhabitants of places, where this 
cnange of ſeaſon | is unknown: Datei it is Fe 
bo, ; .C 8 7 the 
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ich makes the climate we live in one 
in the world. In hot coun- 
Fe ard ee IAA, 
chan i in thoſe where che fun ſhines with leſs heat; 
and life is ſeldom prot e. 28 in our coun- 
tries: Beſides, it is 3 that men are leſi 
_-wbuſty and population not ſo grout; an nn 
And when the cold is at the higheſt poſſible degree 
3 gy us, we are ſtill much happier than the inha. 
- bitantsofthoſe countries, where the cold is ſo much 
1 and laſts ſo much longer; that our ſevereſt 
"wintets would appear to them to have the mildneſs 
of autumm. Let us compare, in imagination, our 
lot with that of the inhabitants of the northern part 
of our globe. Here ſome rays of ſun. comet to o bright. 
= our cloudy days, and revive ouf irits. 
neither days or nights are ever enlivened by 
. of that beneficent globe. Here, 54 | 
and he; or in bed, we are perfeal 
from the ſeverity of the cold. There, — 
trary, diftorbed, attacked by fieree beaſts; men 
ad them more than'the eld; and their Poor 
eeottsges cannot defe m from diff 
*Kkind of. Enemies. | With us; the pleaſures e of. 
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tz] heys on the contrary, hs: 


winter reigns | vith t F nw" Sung It 5 44 ae 
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nate p 
which cu 
us infenſible. When e examme nature, 
he appears in our TN 5 let us fans 1 
fed with joy and gratit de, < I gi 

Lord, for having fixed me. i 
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bounty i is ſo magnificently diſplayed. : 


my Frati „ W emleavgur to pleaſe. . 
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at that heavenly RS le | 
dwellin 1, HER, Jefus wb has prepared for , 
and bent 1 ſhall adore, with all the nations 90 the . „ 
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JROM appearances alone, one Hine fy th 

"ſhow cannot be uſeful to the earth; and. o 
would rather believe, that the cold moiſture, with 
Which it penetrates the ground, muſt rather be 
huurtful to trees and plants. But the experience of 
alt Ages frees us from this prejudice. . It inform 
us that nature could not give a better covering thay 
mo, to ſecure the corn, the plants, and trees 
from the bad effects of cold. Though it appears to 
us cold in itſelf, it ſhelters the earth from freer 


© ing winds; it maintains the warmth neceſſary for 
- the proſeryation of ſeeds, and contributes even to 
Fell them, by the moiſture of the faltpetre i it con. 
_ tains. Thus, even at this ſeaſon, God prepares 


what is neceſſary for the ſupport. of the beings. he 
has formed ; and provides, before hand for our food, 
"out that of an infinite number of animals. _ 
Nature is always active, even when ſhe appear 
to us to reſt, and he is doing us real ſervices, when 
"he ſeems to refuſe it. Let us admire in this the 
tender care of the divine Providence. _ Behold, 
how, in the ſevereſt ſeaſon, he is attentive to ou! 
welfare, and how (without any labour of ours) he 
+ 4” | ;""_—_— 
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FERTILITY OF. sw. K. 


„„ „ TILE” 


ently prepares for-us all the treaſures of nature. 
With ſuch ſtriking proofs of his beneficent care, 
vho could give way to fears and anxiety? What 
Bod does every winter in nature, he does daily for 
he preſervation of mankind. What appears to us 
ed or hurtful, contributes, in the end, to our 
nappineſs 3 and, when we think that God does not 8 
ntereſt himſelf bouts us, it is then thas he is form- 
ng plans which are hidden from us, and which, in 


W:iſcovering themſelves, work for our deliverance 


rom-ſuch and ſuch evils, and obtain for us ſuch and 
ſuch bleſſings as we did not dare to hope for. 
In the mean time, God has not only deſigned _ 
that the ſnow-ſhould cover the earth, but that it 
ſhould alſo make it fruitful. How much care and 
trouble it. coſts us to give the neceſſary manure to 
the fields, and how eafily it js done by nature! a” 
he ſnow which poſſeſſes | this irtue, is much more 
uſeful than rain and other manures. When it is. 


ſoftened by the ſun, or that a temperate air dif- 


ſolves it by degrees, the ſaltpetre it contains enters 
deep into the earth, penetrates ad gives] lite to the | 


ſhoots of plants. 


Who is there that with not 3 00 this . 


occaſion, the emblem under which God repreſents 
to us the wholſome efficacy of his word? © As the 
rain and the ſnow deſcend from heaven, and-re- 6 


« turn there no more, but water the earth, and 
« cauſe it to grow and flouriſh; as it gives the ſeed 
to the ſower, and the bread to him who eats 3 
ic Ukewiſe n words _ n e 
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taken 2 pleaſiirg; i 
| in the dinge ler which I have 
2 22 e at time in eee. 
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3 oe carronngs 0 bed ee are now 
enlightened by the goſpel. We feel the happy in. 
uence, even in our days, of the word of the living 
God.. How many hardened hearts it has triumphed 
_ over! How many good works, what pious. fruit 
as it not produced 0 may the divine grace ever 


| in our * hearts a foil well e to feelits ſe⸗ 
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| whence comes it that ſo few coriſider thei | 


pived ones erg 
| bs nee ef e reatne 
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re almoſt heayenly. It 1 aich to make you. 
hare this divineplealure !* Raiſe your thoughts for - 
his pu doſe” towards the iy. It will be enough ta 
dame to you the immenfe bodies which are rewe. 
d in that ſpace, to fill you with 571 4 75 . 2 
Nee greatneſs of the Arrificer, "It is X 
our world that the fuß has i ied his thron 
That body is more. than” a milli million of times larger 
che earth. 1. is'more than hinteen. millions = 
erman miles diftant from jt; and not ithif and= 
prod gious diſtance,” it has a, moſt ſenfible. | 
ect upon our ſphere.” Round the ſun move fix- 
een globes called planets; they are opaque bodies 
which receive from the ſun, light, heat, and perhaps. 
alſo their interior motion. Saturn, Jupiter „Mars, 
the Earth, Venus and . are the names of 5 
the ſix principal planets. Of theſe ſix globes, „„ 
Mercury is neareſt the bun; and for that reaſon i Wn 
moſtly inviſible to the aſtronomer. As he is ſeven, 
een times ſmaller than our Earth, he contributes | 
Wbut little to adorn the ſky. Venus follows him, ang 
is ſometimes called the morning, and ſometimes the. - 
evening ſtar; It is dne of the brighteſt of the . 
renly bodies, whether it preceeds the ſun-xiſe, or 
ſueceeds the ſetting⸗ fun. And what is the moſt a 
admirable is, that it ĩs at leaſt as large again „„ 
Earth; and that it is about thirteen millions of. . 
miles diſtant from the ſun. After Venus c wess 
our Earth, round which the Moon moves, as 2 fe- Lo il 


tender planet” Mary, which the four fas: 
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is ſeven, times finaller than our ee and it 
diſtance from the ſun is thirty millions of miles 
Jupiter with his belt, is always diſtinguiſhed by 
his ſplendor in the ſtarry " It ſeems in . 
to ſurpaſs all the fixed ſtars. It is almoſt as bright 
28 Venus in all her glory, except that the light 
ol it is leſs brilliant than the morning ſtar. Hoy 
ſmall our earth is, in compariſon. with Jupiter! 
There would not be. leſs than eight thouſand 
| | rang like ours, neceſſary to form one equal in 
to that, of Jupiter. In fine, Saturn is of al 
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the planets the moſt diſtant from the ſun ; ſince it 

is an hundred and fourſcore millions of miles dif- 
aa from it. That globe is three thouſand, three 

| hundred, and ſeventy-five times larger than: the 

Earth. In-the mean time the Sun, with all the 

planets which accompany it, is but a very ſmall part 
of the immenſe fabric of the univerſe. .. Each ſtar 


which from hence appears to us no larger thai 

a brilliant ſet in a ring, is in reality an immenſe 
body which equals the ſun both in ſize and ſplen- 
dor. Each ſtar then, is not only a world, but zl. 
ſo the centre of a planetary ſyſtem. It is in this 
ght we muſt conſider the ſtars, which ſhine over 
our heads on a winter night. They are diſtinguiſh] 
ed from the planets by their brilliancy, and becauſe 

| they never change their place in the ſky. Accord- 
ing to*their. apparent ſize, they divide them into 
ſix claſſes, which comprehend altogether about 
caree thouſand ſtars. But though they here endea- 
Fyoured to fix the cm N of them, it i is cer- 


[tain they! ate e innumerable. The va} i dab erR & 
piercing eye can with difficulty perceive, Prove 


the creation, ſince by their affi | 
ters are diſcovered, But it would be à very ſenſe- 
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and there, and which che moſt 


that it would be in vain to attempt to reckon lem. 
Teleſcopes indeed have opened to us new points in 
ance millions of 


lefs pride in man to try to fix the limits of the u- 
niverſe, by thoſe of his teleſcope. If we reflect on 
the diſtance between the fixed ſtars and our I 


we ſhall have new cauſe to admire the greatneſs 
the creation. Our ſenfes alone make us already 


know that the ſtars muſt be farther from us than the 
planets. Their apparent litrlenefs only proceeds | 
from their diſtance from the earth. And in reali- 
ty, this diftarice catinot be meafured ;. ſince a can- 
non- ball, ſuppoſing it always to preſerve' the Tame 
degree of ſwiftneſs, would ſcarce, at the end of 
fix hundred thouſand years, reach the neareſt ſtar 
to our earth, What then muſt the ſtars be? Their 
prodigious diſtance, and their brightneſs tell us,— 
they are ſuns which reflect as far as us, not a bor- 
rowed light, but their own light; ſuns, which the 
4 reator has ſowed by millions in the immeaſurable - 
ſpace; and each of which is e rh wh ſeve- 5 
1 ene . which it is defig 1. 
my F | 
In ak mean fime, al eas Lage tow. 
ver ſurpriſing they are, lead us, at the utmoſt, but 
o the firlt limits of the creation. 1 we could cranſ- 
port rt qurſetres above che moon; if we could reach 
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the higheſt ſtar. over. our heads, we ſhould 3 
new ſies, new. ſuns, new ſtars, aer gerne of 
worlds, 2 and perhaps {til more 
there, however, the dominio gre: 
tor would not end; and we. ſhould Gan, with 
greateſt: ſurpriſe, that we bad only arrived at tha 
frontiers. of the worldly: ſpace. : But the little wr 
80 do know: of his works, is s ſufficient to wake us ads} 
mire the figs. 1d 
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G 50 d's. bebe 2, How 120 
7 _nathi But however littlelf 
appear in this, how great do I. find myſelf in .othet 
3 80 reſpods % How beautiful this ſtarry firmament, 
bat x 


| God his choſen for his throne ! What is 
more admirable; than the celeſtial bodies! Tbei 
g ent dazales. me? 15 
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beauty; -whilt 1, mere clay, whom God 1 
ay woe 6: his hands, am endowed 'with - | 
fenſe and reaſon. I can contemplate the beauty 2:4 
of thoſe Inning globes: Still more, I am already, ro 

a certain degree, acquainted with their ſublim 
Author; and I partly fee ſome rays of his glory. 
Iwill now endeavour more and more to be acquaint- _ 
ed with his works; and it ſhall be my employment. . 
till 7 fre hrs cy 9 above Lark ar 5 


puce vs wave! By. Means or rax Manes bf 
L's  5COPE.. 1 — . ; 


N AT Wen object 3 is; in 
che great ones... "There is uo leſs order and ' 
harmony in the conſts ion of the mite, than in 1 
he exkuc of or ht proves a ſom penetes 

ting into the nature and org; n of ſmall bo 
dies, which often eſcape our eyes, and which Wwe 
can only perceive by the aſſiſtance of glaſſes. Mi- 
croſcopes have made us acquainted with a ne- 

world of vegetables and animals. They teach us, ; 5 
that objects which the naked eye cannot deovers, © 
have extent, parts, and form. Let us mention — 
ſome examples of it, to lead us to praiſe God, whoſe © 
Borg ate. derfull een iS 
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2 glaſs, we may obſerve that every grain is diffe. 
rent, both in ſize and ſhape. Some are perfect 
round, others ſquare, others conical, but moſtly 

| irregular, And what is ſtill more aſtoniſhing is, 


ties contain inſets. In cheeſe, there are little 
worms called mites, which, to the naked eye ap- 


dies. It ſhews you a thick foreſt of trees and plants, 
: be clearly diſtinguiſhed. The flowers have long, 
white, tranſparent ſtalks. Before it opens, the bud 
is but a little green ball; and it does not become 


to find theſe objects in mouldy ſubſtanees, as that 


occaſion to carry our reſearches to remote objects. 


4⁰ MICROSCOPIC DISCOVERIES. 


Every grain of ſand appears round, when we exa- 
mine it with our eyes only, but by the alliſtance of 


that by means of a microſcope, which makes ob- 
jects appear a million of times larger than they are, 
we may diſcover, in the grains of ſand, a new ani. 
mal world: For it has been found, that their cavi- 


Pear mere dots, whilſt, 0 a teleſcope, they are 


proved to be inſects of a ſingular figure. They 
have not only eyes, mouth, and feet, but a tranſ- 
parent body, furniſhed with long hair in the form 
of prickles. 


As for the region of 1 it is found 1 in the 
mouldy fubſtance which uſually ſticks to damp bo- 


where the branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit, can 


white till it has blown. You would as little expect 


the meal which covers the wings of a butterfly 
ſhould be a heap of little feathers, if the microſcope 
had not proved the truth of it. But we bave no 


Let us limit them to what relates to ourſelves. Ex- 
amine, with a ea e the ſurface of your ar: 


ee we ies eos wi... a5 wi Af >: 


TEST EATS” 


tle 


. 


MICROSCOPIC DISCOVERIES. ar 


| and you will find that it reſembles the ſcaly kin of 
| a fiſh. It has been computed that a grain of ſand e 
could cover 250 of theſe ſcales, and that one only 8 

of theſe ſcales covers goo pores, and conſequently, 5 
that a ſpace, equal ae at contains | 


125000 pores. _ 

Thus we ſee how great our Grebtowii; « even hr 
things which prejudice makes us conſider as triffling; 
and what an immenfe number of creatures he has 


ſpread over the earth. What we ſee is but the leaſt, 


and perhaps the meaneſt of God's works. How 


many objects in nature are concealed from us ? We 
already know above thirty thouſand plants, and of 
inſects ſeveral millions of ſpecies. But what is that 


in compariſon of the whole ? If. the bottom of the : 


D ſea, and of rivers,' could be open to our ſight ; if 
ve could tranſport ourſelves to other planets; how 


would our aſtoniſhment increaſe, at the immenſe 
number of God's creatures. And what muſt ap- 


pear to us, in this, particularly wonderful, is, that 


God has diſplayed as much wiſdom, in the very +. 


| ſmalleſt objects, as he has ſhewn in the greateſt..' 
Nature proves herſelf : as complete and regular in 


her ſmallect productions, as in thoſe prodigious bo- 
dies, whoſe circumference is calculated by millions. - 


The Creator provides with the ſame goodneſs for | 
the wants of the inſect, which crawls in the duſt, as 
for thoſe of the whale, "which appears like an iſland . 7 


in the midſt of the waves. Let us imitate” in this 


the example of the Deity. Let the leaſt of creatures - 


feel our benevolence z ſince our common Author 
vouchſafes * preſerve their exiſten e. 
1 "JANUARY 
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now that the ſun be ri 8 aki its light —— 
1 eon, and that the greateſt part of our time is 
paſſed in darkneſs. e a we have no cauſe 
to complain of this arrangement in nature. As the 
SIP: of pleaſure and pain, of good and evil, is 
ordained; ſo do we find the ſame 


; of our * 1 in this remark- 


2. 4 8 8 FBR 


able N ino climate, And it may be rea- 
. en that che winter nighis are more 


* + 4+ 


& 


Xt inconveniencies are AAA we or 
by a thouſand bleſſings too little acknoy 
Should we be as well convinced: as We are 
of the iſe of the ſun? and would its light excite in 
us the fame ſenſation of pleafure, if the being de- 
Be of ity did not lead us to feel the advantage of 
it 2 Fach night may remind us of the mercy of God; 
who, for the good of mankind, has ſpread light 
1 aw: over the earth, It may remind us of the: 
miſery in which we ſhould languiſh,- if day did not 
_ ſucceed the darkneſs. And does not even 282 
obtain for 1 us a great Sar en | 
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| ſatisfied. Night in ſome 4 
with the Nene af Both enjoy. a LT with 
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whoſe libour/drard im itfelf,' is alſe attentied: with 


fenfatious j O bon they bielk the night 


which ſuſpends their labour; and brings chem cafe Ry, | 


and ſleep! in genrrai we pre tod ſelſiſh, im menfun- 
ing che advantages aid-inconvenicncicd df might, 


many athdedndthey d n ee pointa, 
the tight is favourable to hating te ie. 


and the ib rn eee ee 
1 could the pilot tak Ale, the ye ao iſ 


. — — to me 4 42 7255 = . 1 


. "without which we ſhould ances . — 
enjoyed life? How 2 families, _—_ W 
hard labour. "Night cc comes + and faſpends care nd! 
miſery. To be happy, uqthing but a bed is want 
ing; and if ſleep cloſes our Bene all our wants are 
the beggar 


— —1¹¹» ne nn 


4 ADVANTA GES OF NIGHT. | 


prejudice and paſſion: whilſt, 1 
| das they og ht to be, it would appear, that theſe 
apparent evils are real bleſſings to-the world. We 
may be aſſured, that ſeveral millions of our fellow. 
creatures, who are in the day- time employed in 
hard work, or fatiguing labour; others, who have 
. groaned all day under the yoke of an enemy to hu. 
manity z. a number of travellers by ſea and land, 
will bleſs God at the approach of night, which 
brings reſt with it. And let us alſo bleſs him the 
beginning of each night. We ſhall undoubtedly do 
fo; if, having the wiſdom to employ the day well 
Ve acquire a fight to a ſweet and ſound ſleep. The 
ſhorter our days now are, the higher we ought to 
value every hour of them, and make a prudent uſe 
of them. The night approaches, in which it wil 
no longer be in our power to work or to act. But 
that long night will full be to us a bleſſing, if we en · 
Joy in the grave that peace, that reſt, which are the 
fruits of COPE beste bow ſwoet W 
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F. is ; mafable to rn at, 5 
from foreign objects to one's ſelf. It has too 
often happened to me, in the reflections I have 
en on * 80 around er to — 

| ſelf; 


F4 


ON MYSELF. ; 4s 


ſelf; or, atleaſt, 1 have not hehe endeavoured 5 
to raiſe in my heart, the gratitude and ven er 


which the fight of the larry heavens) und the blef- 


ſings of the earth ought naturally to een 1 
will now reflect on what moſt intin donce 
me, and convince myſelf more and mare, that a 5 
a man, I am not leſs the maſter- 

er and wiſdom, than thoſe prodigious bodies, 
greatneſs of which aſtoniſnes the imagination. How | 
admirable is the union of my bady and ſoul; 
how ineomprehenſible is their connection, in 0 
reciprocally. I daily experience, that, when the 
| rays which light exterior objects ſtrike my eyes, 
| my ſoul receives the idea of the ſize, che form, and 


colour of thoſe objects. I feel, that, when there is 


= "07" I os it alſo a ae ork of he cTCas 


raiſed in the air, a certain undulating motion, my 
| ſoul receives the idea of a ſound- By this means; 
I have a perception of a thouſand changes, which 
happen around me, and even of the thoughts of o- 
ther men. I experience every moment, that, as 
ſoon as my ſoul wiſhes, it, my body tranſports it- 
felf from one place to another; that it exerciſes its | 
power over my arms, my hands, and my feet: In 

| a word, all my limbs are diſpoſed to obey every ac 
of its will. Theſe facts are inconteſtible; and yet 

I cannot explain the manner in which they are ef. 
fected. In this mutual influence of body = ſoul, 

| there is a wiſdom, a wonderful art, which I cannot 


fathom ; and the whole reſult'of my enquiries into ; 


it, is ſurpriſe and admiration. If I conſider my body 
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allapteds, either for the uſe of the body, or for ity 
| ornament. fondo limb more than thoſe 


. Fi AY Es ting one only was wanting, or 
chat my-linibb were tranſpoſed, Jo that the eyes, for 


ears are, hat inconvenience, what deformity it 


| 7 Ailllifferetr Fandtions. . 
4 rin not ne 


e 1 its parts e Arbe 8 the 
* che finews, the muſcles, or fleſhy parts, 
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a Aer atathingis:4 1 perlludbus nothing 
is wanting: Each limb is placed in the manner belt 


a perfect hody ? And ſuppoſe, on the 


K. N . tz © 


example,” were ſet in my feet, or placed where the 


would bel Of courſe, the exterior form of my bo- 
dy is already difpoſed with much wiſdom. "Bat 
the interior parts . of it are ſtill more admirable. My 
body was to ſerve more than one purpoſe, and to 


e ſoul was to be infermed, in different 
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tenſion and contraction, give me 
the + power of moving 10 u thoofan@ ways, In the 
mean time, as à machine, as won: lerful as my body | 

of waſte, by y 


by its motions and 
Hons, it was neceſſary, for the ſubliftence of 
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ment; others to ren 9 Fir. nv o 
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dy; and to diſtribute as m of i« as. each limb 
requires, &. AI theſe pants-aQually-extſt-in-ow 
body, and anſwer perfectly wall the ęnd fur which 
they are deſigned. bt 370 458d veg 25 1 27 
e Q Lord, for ne u pa 
wonderfully 3, Leg. ol hy orb; e ee 
E Wulfen pleaſe: in in achnewledging it 
acer een en ae 
the prodigies af thy p O Creator: and Fre, 
benen My body. farmed ne diving hand- and 
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as HURT OCCASYONED | 


at it, whilt we paſs ſo lightly over the many feriks 
ing advantages it obtains for us. Men, in this re. 
ſpect, act towards God as they generally do towards 
each other. A ſlight offence, the leaſt harm they 
receive from their beſt friend, or their benefaQor, 
öͤften eſfaces the remembrance of the effential ſer 
vices that have been done them. Their ingratitude 
_ pride leſſen the value of the latter, and make 
them confider 2 1 28 conſiderable injuries 
Mek are Atsedctve only to the evil 
wich the cold may occaſion, without conſidering 
| the ybod that even th froſt does to the earth; or, 
without thinking of it with gratitude. If 
| by Uiſeoter the leaſt harm; if any part of the great 
hole ſhould be ina ſuffering ſtate, they think them | 
| ſelves authoriſed to murmur againſt God; without 
conſidering, that nature, taken in the whole, draws | 
a ee from the cold. 3 
Let us now weigh, Shot pattiality, the advan- 
rages and the evils which may be attributed to it; 
and the reſult of this enquiry "will be, to convince 
us how little reaſon we have to blame the govern- | 
ment of a wiſe and good Providence. It is true, 
that ſevere cold has its inconveniencies and trouble- 
Tome conſequences. Sometimes the water freezes | 
to ſuch a depth; that it is impoſſible to make uſe of 
the fountains. The fiſh die in the ponds. The 
rivers are covered with flakes of ice, which ſome- 
times overflow, and make great ravages. The wa- 
ter-mills are Roppel, which ſoon N a Kere 
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BM want of bread. The ed for firing fails, or, 
Et leaſt, becomes very dear. Vegetables ſuffer | 

in many. ways. The winter ſeeds freeze, if they 
are not covered. The trees and plants die. Several 
animals fink through cold and hunger; and the 

ealth of man even ſuffers by it ſometimes, and his 

life may be expoſed to many dangers from it. Theſe 

are ſome of the moſt ſtriking evils which the ſeve- 

ty of the ſeaſon can occaſion. But how many 
inters do we paſs without them? And though e- 

ven ſome animals ſhould fink under it, and ſome 
plants periſh with the cold, what is this, in com- 
pariſon of the advantages we draw from it. Let us 

e more circumſpect in the judgements we form of 

e ways of God. Knowing ſo little the connection 
Wetween the things of this world; not being able to. 
ike in the whole extent-of the chain of cauſes and 
effects; how ſhould we be capable of judging what 

6 advantageous or hurtful in frature? And would it 

ot be totally unjuſt and unreaſonable, 'that a par- 

1al evil ſnould lead us to blame the whole? Let us 
onfeſs our ignorance, and ſtrengthen ourſelves in 
e comfortable perſuaſion, that there is much more 
good than evil in the world; with more cauſe for 
zontent, than ſubjects for affliction. And let us be 
ertain, that many things which our ſelf-intereſt _ 
Wakes us. conſider as hurtful, contribute to the ge- 
neral good. With this way of thinking, we ſhall 
de eus in the midſt of all events; and, whatever 
our fate, we ſhall never e to N our wiſe 85 
ad benefcent Creator. 5 BE TS . 
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1 HE winter days * ys of reſt to nature. u 
the preceding months, ſhe employed herſelf 
in fulkiling - the deſigns of the Creator, by-labours 
ing in the ſervice, of his creatures. How rich wa 
the ſpring in bloſſoms ! How many ſeeds it openedl 
Aye dn dance of fruit the ſummer has ripen- 
for us to gather in autumn! ach wants 
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1 8 in which ſhe hos: not pleas 
e Ne or fork alga 
7 q 11 Sar eee 


the. . h rn pon ber ae 
zeccll ny eee and fweets of fi 


| Gs blofſoms,. with leaves,” and with fruit 
1 covered the meadows with corn 

For us, the vine bears. its invig fruit. For 
. dhe oreation is adorned with” a thouſand 
charms. Tired of ſo many cares, nature now reſts} 
dn windy to collect u to be Soph 
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are to adorn our e ; ſai pen, wh 
O beneficent Creator, Ladore rere wic 
dom. The reſt which nature tal Res 


01 tereſting to us, nor leſs worthy; .of - capa: into 
m. che plan of thy wiſe providence,: than the - Qivity © © 
th, ſbe ſhews in ſpring and ſummer. Thon baſt cm : 11 0 
re. bined the ſeveral revolutiqns af the ce Thon $ 
erbat formed the moſt intimate connectibn betten 
Uk) them; and equally divided its ved and labour * 5 
of WY has been thy will, chat each ſun ſhould vary the _ 
ih, ſcenes of nature, in the tinie and manner moſ 
en- ä If Thaveb . 
es enſeleſs as rege tte, in che Den- 

[ — aud am more and move corded, 

that all. the plans of thy pr 3 

| tr:ordinary- they may appear to my ae eke, 

are full of wiſdom and goodneſs. At preſent that 

I ſee the earth covered with à mantle of ſnowy - 

which keeps it warm, 1 will reflect on the gc 

that reſults from it: for, how could I promiſe my 

ſelf flowers and fruit, if nature did not, at this 

. Mow eee eee, 5 
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„ | NATURE'S REPOSE. 


"veſt hymn, Ty thou didſt not already, wide the 
| ſnow and ice, diſpoſe the ſeed 'to flouriſh? Yes, 
Lord, it is thou, who, in granting reſt to the 
earth, enriches. man with a thouſand bleſſings 
And for me, alſo, O Father! there will come : 
day of reſt; a day, in which I ſhall reſt from al 
trouble, ſorrow, or cares. Thou haſt wiſely or 
dained the time I ſhould devote to activity. It vi 
now the" ſpring and fummer of my life, which 
muſt be employed in the ſervice of my fellow - rea 
tures. The autumn will ſoon come. Grant, that 
I may then reſemble one of thoſe fruitful trees, 
. which pours upon-us fruit in abundance. But, in 
the winter of life, when I ſhall be covered wit 


grey hairs, and full of days, I could wiſh, that my 
reſt ſhould be as honourable and beneficent as that 


of nature in winter. How happy ſhouldI be, if my 
cotemporaries ſhould ſay, when ſpeaking' of me, 
That old man formerly devoted his youth to endea- 
yours: to ſerve mankind? His life has never been 
void of activity, of uſe, of benedictions: Now, 
even his calm old age is not idle: By his wiſe ex. 
perience, he contributes to the happineſs of his fi- 
mily and friends: He labours at leaſt for the world 
to come, of which he will ſoon be; an inhabitant. 
However, the repoſe that I can promiſe myſel 
3 is little elſe but a preparation for new troubles, 
Oh how I rejoice in that which awaits me in the 
grave, and in the . boſom of eternity! err | 
ſhall enjoy an uninterrupted repoſe : There, the 
' remembrance of the ſorrows and afflitions, which 
GET MIT Or 
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I ſhall have got over here, will fill my heart with 
inexpreſſible joy. In the firm hope of that repoſe, 
which is reſerved. for me, 1 will apply myſelf with 
zeal to the fulfilling of all the duties to which I am- 
called, and will devote my talents and powers to 
the glory of God, and the good of my fello OW-CTCa- 
tures. Strengthen me by thy grace, O my God, ; 
nn my e in this holy rere 
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2 Fs Brein this meditation ah a lively ſenſe of gra- 

1 titude towards my Creator, and of pity for 
thoſe of, my fellow- creatures to whom Nature 
has more ſparingly diſtributed her bleſſings. I fix 
my eyes now on the Laplanders, and the inhabi- 
tants of the lands neareſt the Artic pole : Mortals, 
whoſe taſte and manner of living, when compared 
with ours, are not the happieſt. Their country is 
formed of a chain of mountains covered with ſnow | 
and ice, which does not melt even in ſummer; and 
where the chain is interrupted, it is full of bogs and 
marſhes. A deep ſnow overwhelms the yallies, and 

covers the little hills. Winter is felt during the 
ü greateſt part of the year. The nights are long; and 
the toys give but a dim light. The inhabitants ſeek | 
5 ſhelter. _ 


/ 


Gelen . amid in tents r | ys remar . 
ed from one place to another „They fix their In = 
plate in the middle of i it, and rodent withflona, 
The ſmoke goes out at a Role, which alſo ſerves] 
© them for a window. There they faſten iron chaing, 
to which they hang the cauldrons in which they 
dreſs their food, and melt the ice which ſerves them 
for drink. The inſide of the tent is furniſhed with. 
furs which preſerve them from the wind; and they 
| be on ſkins of animals, ſpread upon the ground. It 
is in ſuch habitations that they paſs their winter: 
And fix months of the year are to them perpetual. 
night, during which they hear nothing round them. 
1 the whiſtling of che winds, and the howling of 
the wolves, who are running every where in ſearch. 
of their prey. How could we beagthe climate and 
way of life of thoſe people? How much we thoule 
hix ourſelves to be pitied, if we had nothing be. 
| fore or eyes but an immenſe extent of ice, and 
hol deſarts covered with nant the abſence of | 
| | nakir 3 infapport ole? | 
we had 
E of Ae; and no other 
e for out ſubſiſtence, * n. [ 
| fures which the arts Prodsec, and the fo- f 
| Ei of our fellow-creatures, to fweeten life? | 
Are not theſe reſlections proper to make us oh. by 
bree Ge many advantages of our Climate; fo little 
8 Ought. it not to animate us to bleſs | 
rovilence, for delivering us from fuch | 


; 
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les that wiſe Providence: And when we feel the * 1 14 


dende 0 * 
t. Len of 
e univerſe, for granting us, in the midſt of the 
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J's lelolate image which winter preſents, the delight 
It l proſpect of ſpring ; the very idea of which com- 
r: orts, and enables us to ſupport the preſent evil. 


But is the inhabitant of northern countries ſo un- 
tnhappy as we imagine? It is true, that he warts 
ers painfully through rough vallies, and unbeaten 
toads, and that he is expoſed to the inclemency of: : 
he ſeaſons.” But his hardy erg er able ber * 
igue. The Laplander is poor, and deprived of al! 
je conveniencies of life; but: is on not rich, in 
owing no other wants than thoſe which he can 
afily ſatisfy ? He is deprived for ſeveral months 6f 
e light of aer ken But ton make the darkneſs of 
ealis come to light his en, Len the nor, 
Ind ice, in which he i is buried, does not make him 
mhappy. Education and cuſtom arm hin ; 
he ſeverity of his climate. The hardy life he leads 
Wnables him to brave the cold: And, for the par- 
cular wants which are indiſpenſable to him, na- 
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verity of the ſeaſon, let . Ry 
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ure has made it ealy 25 him to obtain chem. he ; 1 5 
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-him the Rein- deer. which Finiſhes" him, ad 
-once, with his tent, his dreſs, his bed, his food; a | 
his drink; with which he undertakes Jeng journie 
and which, in a word, ſupplies almoſt all his wann 
and the maintenance of it is no expence or troutil 

to him. If, in the midſt of all the miſery of thej 
condition, theſe poor mortals had a more pere 
gives us; if leſs ſavage and inſenſible, they cou 
draw from friendſhip thoſe ſweets which i impron 
life; if it were poſſible, I ſay, to join theſe precioy 
advantages to the tranquility of mind whi 
forms their character, thoſe ſuppoſed unhappy pe 
ple, whoſe kind of life frightens our depraved in 
ginations, would not be ſo much to be pitied as will 
think. And, if it is true, that the idea we form ili 


co 
happineſs depends more on opinion than on reaſo th 

- if it is true alſo, that real happineſs is not fixed üg 
particular people, or particular climates; and th lf 

/ _ with the neceſlaries of life, and peace of mind, re 
may be happy in every corner of the earth, has u te 
one a right to alk, what the: een, in [ dr 

. eee | h: 
ee 
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o WE VER limited the 3 mind may E 

however incapable it is of going to the be 


tom dof or even conceiving the whole of the pla, | 
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that the Creator executed i in forming our- globe, we 
ay, notwithſtanding, by the uſe of our ſenſes, 
0 the faculties with which we are endowed, diſ- 
cover ſufficient to make us acknowledge and ad- 
u mire the divine wiſdom. To convince us of it, we 
the need only reflect on the form of the earth. It is 
fel known to be almoſt in ſhape like a ball. And, 
ia with what view did the Creator chuſe that form? 
ou In order that it ſhould be inhabited, over the whole 
ron furface of it, by living creatures. God would: not 
cio have accompliſhed this purpoſe, if the inhabitants 
Fi of the earth had not; every where, found ſufficient 
poll light and heat; if water had not been eaſily ſpread. . 
in all parts of it; and, if the eireulation of wind 
had met with obſtacles any where. The earth 
mai could not have any form more proper to prevent 
on theſe inconveniencies. This round form admits 
ed hl light and heat, (thoſe two things ſo neceſſary to 
WT life) all over our globe. Without this -form, the 
» 0 revolutions of day and night, the changes in the 
aug temperature of the air, cold, heat, moiſture, or 
ts 1 dryneſs, could not have taken place. If our eartlx 
had been ſquare ; if it had been conic, or an hexa- 
Lon, or any other angular form, what would have 
VO been the conſequence ?- A great part, and even the 
ereateſt part of this earth, would have been drown- 
ed, whilſt the reſt would have languiſhed with 
| dronght: Some of our countries would have been 
Leprived of the wholeſome circulation of wind, 
whilſt others would have been torn to pieces with 
Wy continual ſtorms. When I reflect on the enormous 
_ = | . maſs 
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ſeveral metals and minerals. The numerous ad 


Where ſhould we have ſweet water, ſo'neceſfary 


Whoe is there that- Le fox hoo 


rious ſpecies of plants and vegetables! If ther 
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maſs which: compoſes our globe, I have now we 
ſon to admire the ſupreme wifdom. If the em 
was ſofter, or more ſpungy / than it ĩs, wennde 
mals would ſink into it. If it was harder, 
compact, and leſa penetrable Anita, Ledde 
ae CTY \ 


pee RETIRE 4 pedigrees then Orme egul⸗ 
diftin& ſtrata; ſome of Arent ö — 


vantages which reſult from them, particularly iu 
favour of mankind, are evident to all the world 


to life, if it was not purified, and in a manner fi 
- tered, by the ſtrata of gravel OY 
— the earth? The furface- of the g 


| plains: al valley, go fttle-hills' and rootwtt 4 


es of the Author of nature, in thus diva 
this ſurface? How much beauty the cart! 

e OG if it was an even plain! Befides, ho 

es, merces . Ee be re r r e. | 

convenient to lodge ſb many creaturss'of alifiertn 

' ſorts! How much more proper to produce the vi 


were no hills, the earth would be leſs peopled 
with men and animals; We fhould- have fewer i 
z few e eee Pr 
| "ON | 


tally deprived of m ta : 
auld: not be condonſedʒ and we ſhould ie 
Wave fountains, nor riyers.. 


For conſtruction, are according to the 
iſeſt laws, which all combine towards the TI 


Supreme Author of nature, yes, thou 


I, every where, diſcover marks of 


eatures who inhabit it! And yet L inl 
p ſhort time only, and I ean diſcover but the ſmal· 
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itizen! There, I can better 


ſures of that new habitation, ſince this, through 
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on WEwhich I only pas, i is Sep! ſo rich in 9 8 
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| Who can help acknowidging, that be in 8 
plan of the earth, its form, its exterior and inte? 


1 of living creatures! ?:? 


ed every thing on earth with wiſdom ! Where 
er 1 tum my eyes; whether I examine the furs © 
ace; whether 1 penetrate into the interior ſtrucs _ 
e of the globe thou haſt appointed me to inhabit; 


Nom, and infinite goodneſs. How beautiful ke 
Wrelling ! How well adapted to che wants of the 
2 cit for 


leſt part of it. But, how do I rejoice at the idea of 
that new earth, of which I am one day to become a | 
contemplite than 
wm the wonderful works of my; Creator! O 
what will be- the beauty, what will be the trea- | 
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JEARKEN unto this, dend füll, and conl 

| ee der the wondrousworks of God . «Rp, 
« « hath. eſtabliſhed the world by his wiſdom, | and 

+ & hath ſtretched out the heavens by his Gilcretion 
« yen e is the former of all things +.” 
And God ſaid, let there be light, dere wa 

« « icht. And God faw the light that it was good; 
c and God divided the light from the darkneſs! 
- © And God called the light Day, and the darkneſ 
he called Night 4.” Thou, even thou art Lori 
cc alone: Thou haft made the heaven, the heaven 
© of heavens, with all their hoſts : the earth, and 
« all things that are therein ; the ſeas, and all that 

« js therein; and thou rere them all; and the 

. & hoſt of heaven worſhippeth thee 833 O Lon 
my God, thou art become exceeding glorious: 
Thou art cloathed with majeſty and ' honour, 
( Thou covereſt thyſelf with light as with a gar- 
« ment, and ſpreadeſt out the heavens like a cur: 
3 tain : Who layeth the beams of his chambers in 
t the waters: Who maketh the clouds his chariots: 
bc Who walketh on a the e of the wind. Who 
Job. xxxvii, Pa 7 Jer: x. 125 16. 1 0en. i. i. 3, 4. ; 
Jer. ix. 6. * : BEE : 
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cc dud his angels ſpirits, his miniſters a flaming 
| « fire. Who laid the foundations of the earth, 
. that it ſnould not be removed for ever. Thou 


( coveredſt it with the deep as with à garment : 


« The waters ſtood-above the mountains . ale 
« ſtretcheth out - the north over the empty ſpace, 
« and hangeth the earth vpon nothing. He bind- 
e eth up the waters in his thick cloud, and the 
« cloud is not rent under them. He divideth the 
« ſea with his power; and, by his underſtanding, he 
« ſmiteth through the proud f.. For, he maketh 


« ſmall the drops of warer: They pour down rain 


« according to the vapour thereof; which the 
« clouds drop, and diſtil upon man abundantly. 
% Alſo, can any underſtand the ſpreadings of the 
« clouds, or the noiſe of his tabernacle ?. Behold, 


be ſpreadeth his licht n ity and covereth the 


« bottom of the ſea +.” It is from thence, as 
from a throne, that he ſometimes judgeth the. 
people, and ſometimes ſcattereth abundance on 

cc the earth.” God thundereth marvellouſly with 
| © his voice ; great things doth he, which-we cannot 


c <© comprehend : For, he faith to the ſnow, Be 


thou on the earth; likewiſe, to the ſmall rain, 


< and to the great rain of his ſtrength. Out of the 
« ſouth cometh the whirlwind, and cold out of the 


north. By the breath of God froſt is given; and, 
© the breagth of the waters is ſtraitened. Alſo, by 
W © watering, he wearieth the thick cloud: He ſcat- 
W © tereth his bright cloud; 1 it is turned rount 
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forth food out of the earth . © He give 
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entrance is a little lid, which opens to let the air 
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en the cunſtruction of the windpipe: The little 
opening which is in it, occafions a found; when the 
air We have. breathed is expelled with quickneſt. 
The windpipe is compoſed of circular griftles, which 
are held together by an elaftie membrane. At the 


out from: that paſſage. It opens more or leſs to if 
modify and multiply the tones of the: voice; and it 
clofes when we ſwallow, in order to keep out the 
food, which muſtpaſs over it, in its way to the ſto- 
mach. Experience tells us, that the extent of the 
human voice is twelve full tones. To produce this 
variety, then, it was neceſÞry, that the: windpipe 
mould be divided. into twelve equal parts. And, at 
its two ſides, when ſtretched, are: diſtant fromm each 
other the tenth part of an inch, one may calculate 
from thenee, that each tone of the voice may be 
ſubdivided into an hundred others ; ſtill more, that 
2 man. 18 able to Einen 2400 different tones which 
1 uiſhed by the ear. However, in re. 
| gard to theſe properties, though ſo ſurpriſing, vr 
have few advantages over the animals. But the pre- 
rogative of man conſiſts in this, That we can com- 
preſs the air, and modify the voice, ſa as to pro- 
nounce letters and words. The palate, the teeth, | 
* contribute much to this operation. 
Let us dwell on the manner in which we utter i 
che five vowels, which have only a funple found 
When we nce the letter a, the ſound is quite 
different from that of e, o, i, u; though it was to be 
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netrable myſteries of nature. Ta pronounce the 


axe vowels, the mouth muſt be more or leſs opens 
ed; and, for this purpoſe, the human mouth is : 
formed differently from that of any animal. Even 


thoſe birds, who learn to imitate the human voice, - 


organs Ge na to _ erer, che lips, the 


tongue, andthe palate. The noſe alfo has its ſhare, 
Try to ſtop it, and certain letters cannat-be pra: 
nounced, but in an unintelligible manner. One 
thing which proves the organization which enables 
us to pronounce words particularly wonderful, is, 
that no human art has ever been able to imitate it 
by any machine. Song, indeed, has been imitated; - 
but not the articulation, of ſounds, or the pronun- 


. And all the efforts of art cannot arrive at imi- 


tating one ſingle word of Poſe which, we Tm 5 


Let theſe 3 N us again to res 
flect on, and to praiſe the ineffable wiſdom and 
great goodneſs which God ſhews in the formation 
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happineſs of it be diminiſhed, if we had not the fa, Wl 
eulty of communicating our thoughts by converſa. iW 
tion; and if we could not pour out our hearts into 
te boſom of a friend! Hov 
mould our fate be, if we were of the number of 
 _ "Mole unhappy people, wha have been from their 
Infancy deprived of ſpeech. Alas! there are ſeve- 
. ral of thoſe poor creatures living amongſt us. Lt 


it teach us, we ſee them, to value our 


own happineſs, and to return thanks to God, for 


having, amongſt the multitude of bleſſings with 
which he has enriched us, granted us alſo the gif 


of ſpeech. Let us make uſe of this precious gift, 
ſince it is the intention of our Creator: But to 
make a uſe of it really proper, let it be to glorif) 

the Supreme Being, to e to inſſruct, or ty: com 
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glory is as mianiſeſt in” winter a8 in any © "other ſe 18 | 


| fon. | When we ſee the earth covered with 
the rivers loaded witkrite, the trees ſtripped of 


leaves, all nature barren and defirt, let us 9 7 


on the Creator's views: in thus or 


ning it. With 


« little attention, We ſhall atleaſt * . that 4 2 


| every. thing i is planne 


ed with wiſdom, and that all 1 
the laws of Providence combine for the general 


good. © If, from the weakneſs and limits of our un 
derſtanding, we can only take in che ſmalleſt part 
figns, it is endugh for us to know, that 


"of god's « 


is, 


the ice, the ſnow,” and all the phenomena of win- 


ter, ſerve, 1 in the plan of ſupreme. Wiſdom, to make 
the earth fruitful, and to prepare bleſſings for its 


inhabitants. "How many objects are there for edi- 


tying refleQions ! We ſee the fnow- diflblve; ana 
the ice melt in a moment; and, behold, how ra- 


50 pidly the days pals away ! Oughtnot this to remind 6550 | 
us of the frailty of our exiſtence here? We inhabit _ 


Fm n room, and have all the neceſſaries of life. | 


our 10 dor ee ws have 71 food, ” 
| fire, * raiment? The ſhort ſpace between day and 


night ought naturally to lead us to reflect on the 
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| rr world? How m 
| for refleions of this ſort, which wut have a-goo 


much nchler, and more laſting enjoyments i in con- 


x railing ones heart above terreſtrial objects, and par- 


ter, as well as in the heat of ſummer, the gaodnels | 
| wre, which: far rs all the pleaſures of the | 


the joe.” DongiCnet actuiniſua ge the levity and 
| leſſheſs. of thoſe mortals, wha give them 


per ets n 


eſſect upon the mind. If we endeavaur, not only 
to employ the mind, but ta mend the heart, al 
theſs:objets may ſerve that purpoſe; and we thal 
rejoice in every good thought, pious reſolution, q 
comfortable image they awaken in our ſouls. Ly 
us imitate the bee; follow our inclination, and 
chuſe the ſineſt Gower. To a well · diſpoſed mind 
the moſt barren field is ſtill rich in ſweets. We may 
expect the greateſt advantages from thus filling ou 
time. It enables us to conquer ſenſuality, and to 
govern our hearts, which are ſo diſpoſed to go + 
firay. We need not have recourſe to turbulent 
pleaſures in order to baniſh ennui. When othen 
ſeek diſſipation in worldly follies, we ſhall find 


templating the works of God, either in ſolitude, or 
in achoſen ſaciety of yirtuous friends. For nothing 
can inſpire a ſweeter, purer ſatisfaction, than the 


taking of that which employs the angels and the 8 
alect incheaven. What rapture to find God ever; i 
where ! To diſcover in the Hake of ſnow, as wel 
as in the flower of the ſpring; in the cold of ww 
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more riſe to thee. How edifying 
be, if I employ my life in ſo pious 
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Ir. lang winter nights are . 
Py and uneaineſs to 2 number of people, 
becauſe they are tormented with the ridiculous ap» 


more pardonahle in the time of our 
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my weak heart! I wiſh to devote myſelf wholly un- 


araws me to it, and hinders my ſoul from taking 

Ws flight towards heaven. Deliver me from the 
bonds which fill atrach me to vain honours and 
Wplcafures ; and grant that my ſoul may more ank 


a way. Ho 
| . ſhall T be, when tranſported into heavenly 
W cemplation of thy wondrous works! Where I may 
W -mire thy ways ſo full of wiſdom; and, no longer 


engaged in trifſing purſuits, 2 may vw; from the £ 
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1 e e, ee thoſe about him! 
the diſcontented man, from his anxiety. for What 
may happen ! Let us learn from hence to know: 

the nature of the human heart, and to feel the neceſ 

ſity of watching over our imaginations. If it de- 

ceives us in the night, by preſenting to us fright 
oms, it often, in the day time, produces il 

Ds lpfions,: by. painting vice to us under attractie 
- forms... Let us be as ready to avoid all temptatiom 

dio evil, as we are to fly from the apparition of 2 

5 are; but, in the former inſtance, x man Is s bold j 
ald th; and in the latter, timid and fearful. From 

| whence comes it, that this China)” FS takes | 

- fuch firong poſſeſſion of ſome people; who are not 

in the leaſt affected by much more alarming circum- | 

ſtances? The fear of a ſingle ghoſt makes 1 

i465, * whilſt the certainty of being one day tranſport i 

LS ed into a world of incorporeal beings, makes po | 
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out a candle. It ãs not eaſy to determine the cauſ 
of this heat. Thoſe who admit that there are cop 
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perhaps, the neareſt to the truth. But how thi 
fire, ſo cloſely confined, can burn ʒ what the ſubſtan 
is that feeds it; or how it can be burned withou 
eee is what cannot be determined vii 
There are phenomena on our globe 
which-prove the-cxiſtence: of ſubterraneous fires i 
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are terrible eruptions of fire. The two moſtiremaib 


Helly, and Veſuvius in the kingdom of Napla 


all at once it is followed by thunder and d lightning 


Clears up, and becomes luminous. Stones fly out 
with violence, and fall again into the gulf which 


the air, and turn round as Twiftly as a foot-bal, 
2 force of the interior air of theſe mountains i 
ſo prodigious, that in the laſt century, pieces of 
rocks weighing three hundred pounds, were throw 
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<ealed fires in every plate under the earth, approach | 


e ere manner. From time to time then 
mountains which produce ce ſuch, are Etna in; 
The accounts given of theſe two volcanos 1 


Frightful.. Sometimes a black vapour only riſes ou 
of them; at other times a hollow roari ng is heard; 


attended by an earthquake. Then the vapour! 


_ -Uhirew them aut. Sometimes theſe eruptions are {0 
violent, that large pieces of rock are hurled ini 
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ſage. 
One wave rolls over another, tilbit n 
And even here, its violence is fuch, it conti- 
nues to flow for ſome time, widows en eg 5 
guiſned in the waters of the ocean. Who ean-think ' 
without terror, of the” diſaſters. which ſuch erup= 
tions occafion ? Whole farms and villages, with | 


their fertile plantati ions are ſwallowed up. The 
meadows are confumed. The olive trees and vines 
entirely deſtroyed. We are told, that in one of the 


del over fourteen. cities; and that the roaring 
within the. mountain Was. heard at e * dE 
tance. 


ngy But wherefore theſe lid whichfiread ſuch _ 
* terror and devaſtation on the carth? Why has che Wb 
„e created them? Why, inftead of putting 


bounds to their fury, has he permitted them thus 


1 | to diſtreſs his creatures Who then am I to dave | 
noi to aſk ſuch queſtions ? Have I a right to demand 

" | at account of the plans formed by Supreme Wi. 
k a dom? The exiſtence of thoſe volcands cannot be 


| the work of chance ; and I ought to conclude, that 
the Creator has wiſe reaſons for ordering ſuch to 
be. Still more, even in this, 1 fwd the Wan 
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= hand which: provides for the welfare of mark 
| Whatever miſchiefs theſe eruptions occaſion, it i 
nothing in compariſon of the advantage they are, on 
the whole, to our globe. The boſom of the earth 


nels by which the force of the dreadful. element i 


Italy would not be ſuch a fertilec ountry, if. noy 
and then, the fire which the earth contains had not 
found a vent in thoſe mountains. And after al, 


produce ſeveral other en concealed fron 
us, and the influence of them extend over the 


divine Author ſo full of wiſdom and goodneſs. And 
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being full of fire, it was abſolutely neceſſary thy 
there ſhauld be volcanos, becauſetthey are the fun. 


broken and weakened. And though the counttiet 
where the ſubterraneous fires collect in greateſ 


quantities, are ſubject to earthquakes, they woull 


be ſtill more violent, if theſe volcanos did not exil. 


who knows if theſe frig ghtful phenomena may not 


whole globe? At leaſt, this is enough to convince 
us, that they contribute to fulfil the deſigns of our 


if there remain things to us obſcure and impene- 
trable, let us put our hands to our mouths, and 


ſay, Lord! thy judgements are right and equit» 
ble, and thy ways impoſſible to diſcover : But who 
would not fear thee, O God of heaven, no doth ' 
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T HI 8 ca ſtar borrows i its name a: 
the yapour with which it is ſurrounded, and 

£4 is undoubtedly one of the number of celeſtial bodies 
mat belong to the ſyſtem of our world. It meves 
round the ſun, as well as the other planets ; but it 


W itſelf, by its orbit, and by its form. Seen through 
= 2 teleſcope, it appears full of ſpots, and uneven 
but the miſt which ſurrounds it often coneeals the 
figure of it. The ſize of comets differ frequently. 
W Some are ſcarce equal to ſtars of the third and fourth 
JW claſs. Others, on the contrary, are larger than 
W ſtars of the firſt magnitude. In the middle of it 


WT light of it always equally ſtrong and brilliant. Its 
nil or beams, always oppoſite to-the ſun, are of ſo 
cin and tranſparent a ſubſtance, that the fixed ſtars 
may be ſeen through them. Theſe. beams. extend 
| ſometimes from the horizon almoſt to the zenith, 
which gives to the whole ſtar an appearance. of 


„ 7 parates, 


differs from all of them, by a motion peculiar to 1 


Wy there appears a very thick nuclius, which ſometimes 
ſeparates, and becomes like the edge of the diſk. © 
Its form is not always perfectly round; nor is the 


W great diſtinction. The farther the tail is from the 
comet, the more it enlarges, and its light decreaſes _ 
in n proportion as its ſize increaſes. Sometimes it ſe- 
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parates | into ſeveral diviſions of rays, . 1 i 
by — dim undoubtedly, i it is the leaf 
important of what ſhonld be known, in order ty 
have a perfet knowledge of all chat relates o 
- theſe celeſtial bodies 3 many, of which are out d 
the reach of our ſight. Is the comet a watery plz [5 
net, or a burning globe? "This is what cannot h Wh 
determined with any certainty, nor-ca the follow. WA 
ing queſtions be anfwered-in a ſatisfactury manner. 
- Is that globe inhabited, which, ſometimes near 
the Gan, endeges — treat, und, at other i 
times, going out uf the line of the ſpheres, ꝓlunga W 
into total dankneſa, where it ſeems us if the rays of 
the fun could never penetrate? 'Or elfe, has the W 
Judpe of che amiverſc defipned it for che punith i 
ment af his creatures? Its cburſe furface, expoſel i 
by turns to the moſt violent extremes An and. 
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| fey Eve eee courſe 8 — | 
become the cuuſe of their deſtrus i 
Gen. r, are they fl def te, void nd ſhapelcs, MW 
as the carth was before the Creator made it habit · W 
| ble and fertile? And wil not thefate of comets de 
determined till vur globe ſhall be no more? Them = 
_ poſſibility of our reſolving theſe queſtions, ouglit W 
to convince us, that the human knowledge is very MW 
limited. Men, however, often loſe fight of thi W 
truth: For, i it was preſent to their minds, the ay 
| pearan of met wouldnot rale a thouſand yan g 
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the forerunner of the judgements of heaven. Some 
read in them the fate of a nation, and the fall of 
empires. With others, they. are preſages of war,- 
of the plague, or of inundations; in a word, of the 
moſt dreadful calamjties. Theſe ſuperſtitious peo- 
ple do not know, that a comet is a very natural ap- 


| | pearance, the return of which can be exactly cal-- 


culated ; and conſequently, cannot, in any reſpect, 


interrupt the ordinary courſe of things. They do 
not conſider, that this ſtar, as well as the planets, 


muſt have; a deſign of very. different. importance 


from that which ſuperſtition gives to it. What! 
Could ſupreme Wiſdom place thoſe prodigious bo- 
| dies in the ſky, merely to announce to a ſmall num- 
ber of living creatures, the fate that awaits them! 
May the comet (when overleaping the immenſe 
ſpace which now ſeparates it from our ſight, it re- 
turns again), mayit be to me, not a meſſenger of 
misfortune, but the herald of the majeſty of God. 
Being who preſeribes to 


it its courſe; who conducts it through immeaſur- 
able ethereal "MTs and orders it ſometimes to ap- 


proach the ſun, and ſometimes to remove to the 
| fartheſt limits of the planetary: ſtem. Each time 
it ſhines over my head, my ſoul ſhall ſoar, with a 


pious flight, towards that ſupreme Being who is the 


Arbiter and Sovereign of all worlds. Then, will 
dwell on that ſublime idea, that I may ſoon per- 
* become an EA of the everlaſtin g abode, 
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our underſtanding. Several conſider a comet as 
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= Freeze in the atn 


1 ; | ittle dart of 233 V : 
er of ſuch little darts de the þ n 
of water which are amongſt them grow hard 
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the flakes with fix ſides, which are compoſed of 


| b & hben fe , hnngi 
were by the Wind. How wonderful the form f 


1 


not accuſtomed to Tee them every year; but, be- 
cauſe certain wonders occur often, 1 
for being inattentive to them? N far frum R; 


* 
= 


Wand to admire the power of God, who, in every 
ceaſon, ſhews himſelf fo rich, fo mexhauſtible in 
means to provide for the conveniencies, and 
ſures of mortals. Have we a right to complain that 
inter does not fupply variety of amuſements for 
e ſenſes and the underſtanding ? Is it not an aſto- 
= niſbing ſpectacle, to ſee that nature has formed even 
be fiakes of ſnow with the moſt eæact i 
: a ſuch a prodigious number of them an from. 
the ſky? to obſerve the ſeveralforms water cantake, 
J. ader As ard mw” 1 . "Tm 
+ I 
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take the form of the faltpetre. "This ancotmes for : 


4 eſe flakes of now would appear to us, if we were | 


oints like little neeilles, at each ide of which, 
darts, or ſmaller threads, join themſelves, though 


Pet us be the more careful to examine into them, 


* 


„% eo 
— itlelf into hall; ſometimes, hard 


into ice; and ſometimes, changes into ſnow, ul 
into innumerable flakes of it. All theſe chal 
| ſerve, at the ſame time, for the uſe and embelli 
ment of the earth; and, even in the ſmalleſt ph 
nomena of nature, God ſhews himſelf great, 2 
_ "worthy of our adoration. T will no longer looky 
on ſhow with indifference. Its form, and the 
vantages reſulting from it, will lead me to tes 
Lord, who made it, and ſpreadeſt it upon {| 
— To thee, O my God, a loveſt thy war 
and whom all nature abeys ; who cauſeſt the ſun 
to fall in flakes like wool ; who ſpreadeſt the whit 
"froſtlike aſhes; who caſteth Hail as in pieces; wh 
ordereth the cold to bleſs and fertilize the earth 
to thee be al ll praiſe, 8 and e | 
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1 5 1 5 PASSES AWAY. \ 
| I \UR life is Hoe and tb This ib 1 
nconteſtible propoſition; though, to julß 


+ from the conduct of moſt people, one would 10 
ſuppoſe it a received truth. Let us judge by « oi 
on experience: Ought not each ſtep we have b 
taken from our births to this moment, to have coꝰ 
vinced us of che frailty of life? Let us conſider 4 


— 


11 r f 1ar * « 


xd not been in our lives certain 
oments, which made an ãmpreſſic 


them. How many years of bur infancy, tevoted 
bees but that they have glided away How 


Ib Ele dion. We then thought it was time t6 
e of life, und to ut like vealonuble 
| ben 
es to ſuch a degree, chat we 

. fle& on dur paſt . 


ix : creaſed in proportion. Inſenſibly the time draws | 
pigh, in which we arrive at old age; und perhaps, 
ven then, we mall eee, eee Set 
ni «min 6 reel ths yak, . vas ere u. 
12 riod ie Which uu dus wenn Uport Wm we have 
one, or negleched to dez In à word, W coniider 
he purpoſes, for which Odd placed us in + 8 world... 
ſat mean une, hin an infos ver tte 


| follow en rel flight. . ft offible 5 | 
> give an account uf the different æas. 2 dbere 8 


Fenn, 
de amuſements of youth. which we cawfay n 
y others iave paſſed in the thoughtleſſeſs of = 


hz during which, aniſled by our inclinations, 


8 we had neither thie with, = 
„ the time, to look inte vinſctues? To thoſe = 
= ſucceeded thoſe of a riper age more capable 


| a ene andre — 
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1 RAPID IT or LIFE 


ing that advanced age? A' thouſand accidents break | 
the delicate thread of life, before it comes to its full 
length. The child juſt born falls, and is reduced to | 
duſt. The young man, who gives the higheſl 
hopes, is cut down, in the age of bloom and beau · 
ty; a violent illneſs, an unfortunate accident lays | 
Aim in the grave. Dangers and accidents multipl; i 
with years; negligenee and exceſs lay the ſeeds of 
maladies, and diſpoſe the bodies to catch thoſe. that 
are epidemical. The laſt age is ſtill more dangerous. 
In a word, half of thoſe who are born, are carried 
out of the world, and periſh i in the ſhort ſpace af 
their firſt ſeventeen years. Behold the conciſe; Wl 
but faithful hiſtory of life! Oh may we employ Wl £: 
thoſe days, fo ſhort, and ſo important, in learning Wl + 
how to number them, and to redeem eh: {ove | 
which flies ſo ſwiftly away. Even whilft w | 
L theſe refleQions, ſome moments are flown, * u 
a preeious treaſure of days and hours re i 
lay up, if, from the numberleſs moments we have v 
t 
t 


to diſpoſe of, we often devoted ſome of them to ſo 
uſeful a purpoſe. Let us think of it ſeriouſly ; eve | 

ry inſtant is a portion of life impoſſible to recalz Wl i 

but the remembrance of which may be either the Wt c 

ſource of j joy or ſorrow. What heavenly: enjoj- n 

ment it is, to be able to look kappily- on the paſt, Wl i 

and to {ay to one's ſelf with truth: 1 have /lived | £ 

i 

f 

1 

1 


ſo many years, during which I have ſown a rich 
ſeed of good works; I do not with to begin them 
again, but I do not regret that they have paſſed. 
nue, to hold this language, bl 
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filed the end for which life was given ws #- Tf „% 
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ty, order, and ſimplicity there is in the 
{ſmalleſt production of nature. We often admire 


the extraordinary figures which froſt x on the glaſs 
preſents to us; but, it ſeldom happens thus: this 
| object is attended to as much as it merits, however 


unimportant it may he in itſelf. The phenomenon 
in queſtion has its principle in the fluidity of fire, 


When it is confined in the warm Anion * | 


tries to ſpread itſelf on all ſides, and to 


that part-where'there is. leaſt matter homogeneal Ito 


its own. This is the reaſon. it runs through the 
cloſe texture of glaſs, which contains neither air 


nor heat. In going through glaſs, it leaves at the 
| inſide, and near any 
and water to which it was united. It forms itſelf _ 
into a cloud, which: thickens in proportion as the 


Oper ings, the particles of air 


fire goes out of it, till there remains too little of it in 
the room to preſerve the fluidity of the thickened 
W of: e the Ln: * then congeal, 


and 5 


A little 1 * us 5 what varie - 


„ FROST ON. WINDOWS 


altetze in. the air mixin withthem, p 
Variety of figure e e 
covered. The beginning, or the ſketches; of they 
ee Lee eee, 


which n 4 till che whole glaſs i is cover 


all the figures; and che frſt weaving of theſe maybe | 


diſtinctiy ſeen. We ſee at firſt, ſame lines extremely | 
fine, out of which lines come (nearly in the 
Gmemanner /23-we-fee-come out of -a:quill) m 
threads, which in theis turn bear other branches 
When it freezes hard, and the firſt coat of ice grow 


dick it produces the moſt beautiful flowers, and 


Ines of every-ſort. Sometimes: ſtrait, ſometimes ſi. } 
ral. There is reaſon to believe, that this great v 
riety 'of fipures, does: not proceed entirely: 
5 aotion of the air, ee CE Br, but | 
1 In fome meaſure, from: the little i 


'® 


there Whiatever is 
the-phenomenon, it is r this ſport of nx | 
ture, ON OI ike wich: —— 
_plivity. 2 22 
©: Perkaps, my- e wiy - things. Eins 4 
eee an ee which: has no other 
. tha to: pleaſe the ſight for; @ ſhort time; bt 
8 it nne to- me, that minute points of this kind, | 
-the tage of thoſe which often fil | 
up our time. Wich what frivolous matters, what | 
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information, however «ſmall the object. Let. 

only lay afide-prejudiee,: and:the-childiſh. Foyt we 

form to urſelxes of the works of nature, and we 
ſhall think differently. Me ſtrall often find, that 

ꝓerce thing t rrifles. Ferme e ter 
e. even in her ſmalleſt Works; and it is that 

| which diſtinguiſhes them: conſtantly from the pro- WE 5 
ductions of art. In reality, can an ohject be too 
trifling, if it furniſhes us with a php x e 

reflection? For my, part, Ido not diſdain tor on 
Frozen glaſs, a a truth which may have great inf 
ence upon my happineſs. Behold the flowers th 

the froſt has drawn upon that glaſs! Th . 
ried with. art and prettineſs, yet a ray of then noon- 8 
day ſun effaces them. It is thus that fancy. __ 
paints every thing to us in che faiteſt light; but all 
that it repreſents tous moſt ſeducing, in the Poſſeſſoen P 
of worldly goods, are merelyfine images, which dil- 
appear by the light of reaſon. The importance of 
| this wiſe leſſon is well worth the trouble of attend 
ing to the little phenomenon which produced it. 
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O F all the food which our „ Creator ; 
: diſtributes to-us with ſuch profuſion and ya 
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WE 5 -ſeventy years, will fill eat it with plea 


dbdought to look up to our Creator each day, -as we 
. 1 po. | eat our bread, and 


+ the plant which . it can be SR to grow | 
in every different climate; and it is difficult to find, 
E Dana wil 


A _ 8 2 2 


dent proof that we cannot do n * % 
that i it is almoſt the only food we do not tire af, 
though we eat it every day. All thoſe coſtiy and | 
© dainty diſhes, which pride and luxury invent, ſoon | 
- ceaſe topleaſe our palates, if we make too frequent 
- uſe of them; and we end with a diſguſt to them 
: Whereas, we always eat bread with pleaſure ; and 4 
the old man who has made it his ai, food for | 


haan © 
er 


ie may have loſt his reliſh for all othe 
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praiſe him for thi "Melting gras. | 
ed to us. Let us chuſe of all food that which we | 
like beſt. Is there any more natural, more rar. | 
"rally wholeſome, more ſtrengthening, or nouriſk- | 
ing than bread ? The ſmell of the moſt precious a- F 
romatics is not ſo refreſhing as that of bread. The | 
Tr former, indeed, fies more to the head, and is more 
heating; but the ſmell of bread, ſonple. as it is, my 
ſerve to convince us, chat it contains parts eſſenti- 
AN proper to form and repair the 0 fluid. 
Wh at demonſtrates i its autrifive 9 1; 
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deſerve TY be.more. ſo than me. Theythave ans | 
| bread enough, and are ſtill leſs provided in other 
_ reſpedts with means of ſubſiſtence. For my part, | 
| have received all thoſe advantages from thee. and 
Lam ready to ſhare chem. with my fellow- "= 
' becauſe they have the ſame righ> to thy favours. 1 
ſhould be glad to relieve: them all; but LI m- one. | 
E a ſmall part of them, and am not rich enough. to- 
- ſhed on all the gifts of beneficence. But thou 
| knoweſt all thoſe who are in want, and thou canſt 1 

relieve them that call upon thee in their. diſtreſs... 1 
recommend them to thy paternal care... Give them 
the bread neceſſary for their ſubliſtence q and grant 
eee and ſerenity of mind. Let me. 
obtain from thee theſe. ſame gifts. I ſhall then be 
more happy with bread for en — the | 
drink, than the rick voluptuary who in | 
4 e ee 
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| MeLaRcaour remark we have often. oces· 
See eee e 
ider it only as fav as it relates to our bodies, the 
revolution produced by fixep ought to appear to u 
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could not, or qught not, to throw . int 
the arms of ſleep, without having taken proper 
precautions, and having, in a © 
pared ourfelves for it, In reality, it is not ſur- 

piling, that thoſe, who in their waking hours are 
3 fiderate „ ſo negligent: of eyery duty, ſhould 
be equally ſo in | that which relates to ſleep. _Let 
un, however, learn in what manner we may =" 
 rify God, and at as becomes the character of a 
_ Chriſtian, in this reſpect. What thankſgivings are 
due to the Cres or. for che bleſſing of ſleep! Some 
may not know tht full value off it, as it may never 
have been denied to their wiſhes, when they have 
on would ſickneſs, ſor · 


deſired it. But, ho 1 wat 
row, fear, or old age, deprive them of the ſweets | 


5 of repoſe! Ol it is then that they-would acknow- - 
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aud, at the ſame time, an ineſtimable bleſſing of. 
the Deity. - But, ſhould they wait, till they. Joſs 
this bleſſing, to become 


heavenly Ber 


them equallyfrom making an abuſe of ſleep, or, by 


n zncls, 


J 


degree, pre- 


ledge, that ſleep is the moſt preſſing want of nature; 


ne wiſe? No: now, While 

they enjoy the advantages, of ſleep; and, that the _ 

beginning of each night makes them feel its ſalu- 

tary effects, never let chemgive themſelves up to it. 

without a on ſenſe of gratitude. towards their -, 
e en Let this gratitude prevent 
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. 5 defgned r are. Nature! in this e a8 i . | 


5 or fifteen hours, t 


5 world? Now, I leave * to the deciſion of every 
'-__  . one's heart, what they woul 


every thing elſe, is content with a little; and fe- ! 
ven or eight hours of quiet uninterrupted ſleep, is. | 
as much as is neceſſary, But, we are not leſs 
blameable, when, through avarice, ambition, or 
any other motive of that ſort, we loſe our ſleep, 
and neceſſary reſt. In both caſes, we act contrarx 
to the rules eſtabliſhed by God, and contrary to the ö 

: gratitude we owe him for the bleſſing of ſleep. | 1 
Above all things, let us endeavour to go to lep | 

with a proper turn of mind. What ſhould we do, 
if we were to know with certainty, that, from the 
arms of ſleep, we were to pals into thoſe of death? 
Should we not employ our laſt moments in preparing 3 
| ourſelves for this paſſage; in recolleQing our paſt | 
life, in ſeeking, through the blood of Chriſt, the | 
', remiſſion of our fins? Well then, we may, every 2" 
night, conſider this cafe poſſible. In each win 

ter's night, that is to fay, in the ſpace of twelve 1 
here dies above fifty- thoufand 43 


people. Who can ſay whoſe name is not in the 
LL lin of thoſe which death will remove out.of-this . | 


they would have done, If, in the 4 
_ midſt of their fleep, they had been called upon to 
appear before the tribunat of Jeſus. If, in te 
EE 2 nk this For uM Oe had diſpoſed of Serre 1 
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fulfilled the 


at i pe GY motion, while | 
turns 8 our N The Water continues its | 


courſe, ' in the fame manner, 0 


The rivers run into the ſea; and, Fam its brow 
ſurface, vapours riſe, which produce clouds. Theſe | 
fall again upon the earth, in rain, ſow, and hail: 

They penetrate into mountains, and fill the ſprings; | 
from whence the rivulets become rivers, when they | 
have met, and are thereby au mented in their 
- courſe. Thus, the water, w. | 
the clouds, returns back to oh ſea.” The ſcafons 
kits lnited time, and ſueceed each other, accord - 


ing to the order once eſtabliſhed, Zach year the 


fertile earth produces again its plants, and its har- 
veſt. Yet, it is never exhauſted; for, by means el ; 
che continual circulation in all the nutritive parts ö 
whatever the earth yields is reſtored to it again, | 


The winter comes at the appointed time, and brings 


in the 


The fame cireulation takes place 


SHITE Gy veils; and ary bye 


2 5 | | power 


had fallen from | 


— = — $3) os tj min, © of 


the repoſe. it Has occafton for; and, When it has 
of che Creator, the ſpring ſue · 
ceeds; and this reſtores to the earth the children 
tt has loſt. 
body of every living creature: The blood flows con | 
 tinually through its ſeveral channels, diftributes to | 
each limb the nouriſhing juices it requires, and 
chen returns 40 the heart from whence it came, 
Al thefe revolutions lead us to reflect on the ſu- 
preme Being, who laid the foundation of them at 
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in the courſe of the mend . | 


power ad 1 has conan to direct 3 | 
to this very moment. Theſe are. reflections warthy, 


to fill our time, and which are © particularly proper 


of providence, all 


ner beſt calculated for ti deſign 
Each day the ſun has cHeared'us ; and after having 


| fulfilled its deſign, it- has given place to the night. 
Lach day the goodneſs of God is renewed toward 
us, in having, made all. the changgs and revolutions. 
contribute to our welfare. And now, this month, 


with all its days, its. houra, and its moments, is for 
ever paſſed away. It is impoſſible that the very 
ſame month mould return to us, were we to live. 
fifty winters more. However, all the wheels. of 


the great machine, the ſyſtem, of the univerſe, will 


at laſt ſtop ; the circular motion of. the globes will 
ceaſe ;. the ſprings of nature will be broken; and 
the days, the months, and the Vears, Will be Wal- 


lowed up in the abyſs af eternity. Then, O eter- . 


nal, unchangeable, and infinite Being, thau. ſhalt, 
ſtill exiſt; 3 and. through thee, the duration of my 
exiſtence may be eternally prolonged. God Be 


praiſed, that Sen month which paſſes, whilſt 1 am 
upon earth, draws. me, W the term when, PH 


felicity . . 


s of tile Creator. 
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more precious in ano way, to take 
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Ats „and they well tell us, that we are the happy 


beings to whom all others are ſubſer vient, and to 
whom the whole creation tends. Then, let our 
x ſouls be penetrated with the moſt lively gratinide 
and the moſt ardent love, towards our magnificent | 
Benefactor. And let ĩt be · our ſirſt care, our only ? 

-anibition, to live for him alone, ho has given ft | | 
and being; on our account, to ſo many different cre» i 
-tures. "Theſe are the reſolutions we ought to form 

in the beginning -6f this month. Every day ue 

hall have freſh occaſion to acknowledge and-praiſe 
bo the paternal care of Providence. Let us taſte and | 
enjoy the divine goodneſs in each meal provided fer 
us; in each glaſs of water that ſerves to quench or 
thirſt, and to refreſh us. But above all, let us ae. 
© knowledge' the mercies of God, in the bleſſingsbe | 
- reſerves for us hereafter,” It is for us that Chrift 
deſigns that ineffable happineſs, which his faith 
| rag will * about his throne. . L 
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us fl the ſky, the earth, and the ſea, all the al. 
mals and plants, in a word, every being that ex 
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' ſes. they do not value as they; 
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unf nn ee 
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s vin be our companions and frien ke bs 
ſhall partake with them of thoſe Joys, which infi- 
ritely ſurpaſs all others. What indeed are the blef. 
ſings of this life, in 172 pariſon of the glory which 


rue, that even here, we 
Auer, : 


22 


continually experieics the effects of His beneyo- 


lence, and are furrourded with the w 
4115 25 But in 1 pegs al om 


— 


hear great praiſes given. to Ke ater ſeaſons of 
the year. The ſpring, the ſumniſer, and autumny 
the value of which is ſo * pay they are poſ- 
ſefſed, amber et gant1y b that the 
ongtr beetzoyed. It is 
thus that men are — i vr _ 3 


not begin to know their Worth 
of them. But is it in fact trua le 
ions oy merit our attention Ar * 
to pleaſure, and deſtrudive to health? As this 
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prejudice may very conſiderably influence our peace 


and happineſs, it would be right to reflect imparti · 
ally on. the advantages which the n ſeaſon 1 
procures for us in reſpect to health. nl 
Spring and autumn are very dangerous on = | 


ſummer the air is filled with corrupted yapours, or 
with ſuch as are at leaſt diſpoſed to be ſo. It is the 
time we are moſt liable to catch colds, which oe· 
cafion a multitude of painful, and ſometimes fatal 
diſorders. Winter has not theſe i inconveniencies, -} 
The cold favours inſenſible perſpiration, and pre- 
vents by that means many terrible evils produced by: | 
the ſuppreſſion of it. By means of a gentle mode- 
rate perſpiration we feel lighter, and eaſier; the 
blood purifies ; the appetite increaſes, as well as | 
the chearfulneſs and ſerenity of mind. The cold | 

 _  alfo braces the ſolids, ſtrengthens them, and bß 
that means. ſupplies the want of exerciſe. What in- 
convenience is there not in the great heats of ſum - 
mer? What oppreſſion, what weight one feels when 
obliged to be long in the open air, and to bear, as * 
done may fay, the whole weight of a burning atmo-' | 
_ ſphere? How do we long for the coolneſs of night 
to revive us, and reſtore our ſtrength ? The fine 
winter days have not theſe inconveniences. We 
have more activity, ſtrength, and courage; are bet- 
ter diſpoſed for labour, or for pleaſure. Cold gives | 


us ſpirits, excites us to move quicker, and to take 
exerciſe, in order to put us into a gentle heat. 
Thus, even winter 10 rann to our r health | 
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'vpoON HEALTH 1 . 


and pleaſure. The Cr 9 tor bas conlilered o our wy 2; 
| fare in this ſeaſon, as much as in the others; and 
has formed the wiſeſt plans for the preſervation and 
happineſs of his creatures in every month of the 
year- If we are not equally content, and do not 
enjoy as good health in winter as in the other ſea- 


E 


paſs it in idleneſs. Perhaps they are always ſhut up 
in hot rooms, and never breathe a pure air, nor 
make uſe of the fine winter days. Perhaps they - 
give way to vexation and anxious cares. Perhaps 
they tranſgreſs againſt ſobriety, and are guilty = 
exceſs in cating and drinking. Perhaps, in fine, 
having made a bad uſe of the ſummer, they haye 1 
ruined their health by irregularities, and now feet 
the bad conſequences. How happy might man be; 
how conſtantly good his health, if he followed the 
laws of nature; and if he allowed: labour and reſt, 
buſineſs and pleaſure, ethos regularly! 

O my beneficent Creator! I acknowledge with 
lively gratitude the wiſe purpoſes thou propoſeſt to 
_ thyſelf in the ordinance of the world. I bleſs the 
fatherly care with which thou provideſt for our 
preſervation, peace, and welfare, through every 
change of the year. Can we then be imprudent 
enough to make a ſeaſon painful and diſagreeable to 
us, which might become the ſource of the pureſt 
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of my heart, deſtroy my health and my life, whilſt 
thou employeſt thyſelf, with ſo much goodneſs, in 
n and 8 them? No. I will 
I2 - hereafter 
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ſons, it is certainly our own fault. Perhaps ſome _ 
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200 A LIKE, TEMPERATURE 
55 hereafter endeavour to anſwer conſtantly to * 


chearfulneſs will make my days a cable. Tem. 
5 * tate of health, a 


A Teurzniruns, ALWAYS TRE Aux, wovua 


| 5 an equal diſtribution of heat and cold, the ſame f 
fertility, and the ſame diviſion of day hal night. 


venience, or pleaſure? So far from it, that, on 
ed the plan we would preſeribe to him. By the pr 


ſient plan, there is an infinite variety in the wem 
occaſion; what beauty, and how many charms | 


wiſe and beneficent views. Content of mind and | 


and virtue will. make me e a. firm and = 


ee . 5 e 
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Ax JE imagine tht cur exze would be a pn. | 
if, every where, or in every climate, the 


I is thus we paor, ſhortghted, nd {fiſh mas 


and that, in every part of the globe, there wa 
the ſame degree of heat and cold ; is it certain that 
mankind would gain by it, in reſpect to food, con- 1 


the contrary, the earth would-be the ſaddeſt, and | 
moſt miſerable place to lize on, if God had follow- | 


of the Creator. What dull uniformity jt would | 


would the earth be deprived of, if the revolutions 


of e of I cht n of heat and cold, |} 
Were 
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cold countries would be unable to be 


n a, | We ee. ß d . , . ww 5 


ly in all elimates. Moſt creatures found in theſe 
ar the hot eli- 

mates; whilſt, on the other hand, thoſe are peopled 
with beings who would periſh in cold countries. 


If then there was, every where, an equal heat, a 

number of natural productions would not exiſt. Fa 
Nature would | be deprived of great part of her 
charms, with her variety ; and, many bleſſings 
would be thrown away upon us- 1 every country 


produced the ſame things, and had the ſame ad- 


vantages, all communication between the different 
nations would ceaſe; there would be no intercourſe 
nor commerce. Several arts and trades would be 


unknown. What would become of the ſciences, 


alſo, if the mutual wants of different nations did 
not put them to the happy neceſſity of communi- 3 
| cating them to each other? Suppoſe, nevertheleſs, 
that there was to be an equal degree of heat ober 
| the whole world, could we determine what that 
degree ought to be? Ought it to be, every where, 
as hot as in the torrid zone? Who ebuld bear ſuch 
a climate? For the colder regions always taking 
away part of the heat from the hot countries, the 
heat, cn muſt then be ſpread all over the earth, 
8 t men, animals, and Plats, would be all 


than the torrid zone is at: 


he is es 
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were not take place? Millions of p an . | LEY 
mals (which can only live in countries of a certain 45 

degree of heat) eould not exiſt. | | 
Amongſt this immenſe multitude of rarer pro- 2 
' duQions, there are very few which can thrive equal- 
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\ heat, which would ſuit all creatures, the air, alſo, 

muſt every where be of equal. beight, « Alty, and. | 

ſpring.” From whence, it would follow, that opr | 

earth would be. deprived of one of the a | 
cauſes of the winds, the miſchief of which is ſcarce 

; 5 —— Ar which is 40 e e 1 


F dns, if; 2+ en purified by the winds. Equality 1 
of heat, over the whole earth, would ſoon produce 
ſickneſs, plagues, and contagion : Our fancied a- 
radiſe would no longer be apy thing, put a delt, 4 
and a real chaos. 33 
. Wile and beneficent Cramer, all that hems "i 
4 is right. This confeſſion is the reſult of every 
reflection I make, in the contemplation of thy | 
works. I viſh to gccuſtom myſelf to think thus, at 
tte ſight of every object in nature; and, if it hond 
' happen, that I thought I diſcovered faults, or in- 
perfections, I would always recollect thy infinite 
wildom, and the weakneſs of my underſtanding. | 
Many things, which at firſt ſight, appear uſclels, 
vnd contrary to the order of the world, are arrang- - 
ed with admirable goodneſs and wiſdom, What | 
appears to me defective and imperfect, gives, to Ml ” 
more enlightened minds, juſt reaſon to admire and 
. praiſe the perfection of the Creator, And, ſuppoſ- 
ing 1 ſhould not alwa 255 be ſenſible of the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God, in the creation and preſer- 
vation of the world, it ought always to be enough 
for me to know, that * God does i is 860 8 
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God: The order, the gr 

and the brilliant ſplendor of thoſe heavenly bodies, 
muſt be the moſt pleaſing ſpectacle to an 1 

tive obſerver of . way works os . The OA of 


18 
no1 . onda 
REY As, d nete, be hes 


r. % 


fvibuteds and old licht 


and darkneſs, ſo bas be made great difürihes int bis 


4 


r fate all alike, But, in this, as 


and goodneſs.” In the fame manner; as our. globe 


could not ſubſiſt, if there -was an equal degroe of 1 


heat and cold every where; ſo is it alſo. 2 


if there wag a perfect equality in the lot of males; 

All that God has planned and ordered is admjrable 
and perfect. All his paths are mercy; and truth, to 

thoſe who keep his N 22 EY be LIE. 


on ever r ever. 
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HE ſtarry „ in an admirable ok 
wonders of the moſt High, i in the eyes ofs 
very one Who loves to reflect upon the Works of 
is, the „ 


the 


towards rational creatures; and us 


. e eee and dase, . Ci f 
ll che mind with admiration and delight. For wht | 
can be ſeen more magnificent andbeautiful, thanthy | 

immen > of the heavens, illuminated by num 
berleſs lights, which the azure ſky makes appear fil 
mmaore brilliant; and which all differ from one another 
both in fize and luſtre. But, would a Being inf. 
nitely wiſe, have adorned the celeſtial vault, wit 

ſo many bodies of an immenſe ſize, merely to pleaſe} 
our eyes, and to afford us a magnificent ſpectacle? 
Would he have created innumerable ſuns, merely 

- _  thatthe inhabitants of our little globe, might have | 

the pleaſure of ſeeing, in the ſky, ſome luminow 

_ _«fpecks, the particular nature and purpoſe of which 
they very imperfectly know, and which are even 
but ſeldom obſerved ? Such an idea cannot be form. | 

ed by any body who conſiders, that there is througl· 

out all nature, an an admirable harmony between the 
Works of | „ ard the purpoſes lie "deſigns then 
for; and that i i all he does, he has in view the ad- 
vantage, as well as the pleaſure of his creatures, E 
cannot be doubted, but, that God, in placing the | 
ſtars in the ſky, has had much higher views than 

that of affording us an agreeable fight. Indeed, ve 
"cannot preciſely determine, all the particular ends | 

the ſtars may anſwer; but, at leaft, it is eaſy to} 

| believe; that they muſt be deſigned for the advat- - 
tage, as well as the ornament of the world; andthe | 

2 following conſiderations will be ſufficient to con- 
vince 0 it. — the ſtars that are cal g 
| * 
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the way to "he. navigator, — tell him when be 


may undertake his voyages with leaſt danger. O- 


| ther ſtars vary their aſpect ;. aud, though they al- 
| ways hold the ſame ſituation, as to one anathe} 


they change the order of their rifipg andſetting, in 
reſpect to us, from day te to day. Exen theſe changes 


| which never va J 10 in their p arity, are of: "great 


ſerve: to meaſure time, and to de- 


; 83 e 
termine it by ſettled rules. The regular zeyol tio 


of the ſtars, mark preciſely the return and the end 


| of the ſeaſons⸗ The ployghman knows. exactly by 


this means, When be ought to ſow ſeeds in the en, 
and the whole progreſs of the country 


However conſiderable the uſe of the ſtars is +66 our 


earth, it may well be preſumed, that it is not the 
only, nor the moſt important object, which Gad 
propoſed to himſelf in producing fo many globes ofa 
prodigious {ize, Can it indeed be ſuppoſed, that the 
wiſe Creator ſftrewed the immente.expanſe with io 


many millions of worlds and ſuns, merely that the 


ſmall number which inhabit the earth, ſhould be 
formed of the meaſl fac nod hy pur 
ſeaſons ?. : Undoubtedly: — 1 wot mera 
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given them that faculty for no purpoſe ? > Would b 
have created ſtars, whoſe rays can pierce even w 
the earth, without having produced worlds alſo to 


enjoy their benign influence? God, who hath peg. 
pled this earth, which is a mere Go, with fo many 


"Hving creatures, would he have placed, in the in. 
menſe ſpace, ſo many deſart globes? No certain. | 
Ty: Perhaps, each of theſe fixed ſtars, which we ſe } 
by miriads, has its worlds moving round it, for | 
which it has been created. Perhaps, theſe ſphera | 
which we fee above us, ſerve as abodes for differ. | 
ent forts. of creatures; and are peopled like ou | 
earth, with inhabitants Who admire and praiſe the | 
 'wagnificence of the works of God. Perhaps, from 1 
all thoſe globes, as well as from ours, there ri 

| _ eoinimually towards the Creator, prayers and hymn | 
of praiſe and thankſpiving. It is true, that theſe ar | 
only probable conjectures; yet, to every true lover 
of God, thefe eonjectures muſt be moſt agreeable ani 
moſt delightful. How ſublime is this thought, that 
excluſive of the ſmall number of rational creatures | 

| which inhabit this globe, there are innumerable | 
numbers of them in thoſe worlds which appear from 
henee to be but mere luminous ſpecks. It muſt be 
"Indeed out of the queſtion, that the empire of the 
moſt High ſhonld not be beyond the limits of our 
earth. Beyond this world there is an immenſity, 
in compariſon of which, our globe, large as itis, | 
can be but reckoned as nothing. Souls, beings | 
without number, exiſt there All of them magnt | 
fy the name of our great Creator: all are as happy | 
whe ER . 2 9 
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28 their 3 requires; S: yu 50 : ; 
to a better world, by 
O ye, whom I do not yet know, different being 


come like me out of the hands of the ſame Creator . 
I wiſh as well as you to arrive at that better world, ; 


where it will no longer be by conjectures and proba= 
bility, but by a full conviction; and by a clear and 
diſtin view, that I ſhall know God and his works. 


Then I ſhall be nearer thoſe immenſe ſpheres, which 
Inow ſcarceſee, and of which I have ſuch imperfect 8 
| knowledge, from my ſtate of i ignorance, and the 


great diſtance between us. Then I may take my 


flight, go rapidly from one place to rent and 55 


RE ſtar to ſtar. eee eee I 
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T. HE eye infoindy e all the woths of th 5 
induſtry of man. Its formation is the moſt 
aſtoniſhing thing the human underſtanding has been 
able to acquire a knowledge of. The moſt ſkilful 
artiſt could imagine no machine of that. kind which 
would not be much inferior to what we obſerve in 


the eye. Whatever ſagacity or induſtry he might 


have, he could execute nothing which would not 
have the imperfections neceſſarily belonging to all 
the works of man. We Fete it is true, perceive, ; 
cee 
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15 ne this fine organ; b ; but the little we do ky 


| | or ſuch things, falling from the forchead into them, | 


| that 8578 may ene de hurt. 1 The eye; rom 
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ſedge, edges of 50 mes, and power of our "Creator. 55 | 

10 ential point is for us to make. uſe. of this ] 

no 8 it is, to magnif | 
1 * 


1 firſt place, he Aeg of rhe 3 {| 
parts of tho eye is admirable. With what intrench. | 
Wie? 5 — 1 the Creator has provided our 
are placed in the head at a certan 


contribute alſo very much to the ſafety and prefer. } 
vation of this organ. Thoſe hairs which form at 
arch over the eyes, prevent drops of ſweat, duſty ] 


The eye-lids are another ſecurity and alſo, by 1 
cloſing in our ſleep, they prevent the light from | 
- diſturbing our reſt. The eye-laſhes ſtill add to the 
perfection of the eyes. They ſave us from a too 
_ Arong light, which might offend us; and they guad 
us from the ſmalleſt duſt, which might otherwiſe * 
hurt the ſight. The infertial make of the eye is | 
fall more admirable. The whole eye is compoſed | 
of coats, of humours, of-mitſcles and veins. The 
tunica, or exterior memt dane, which is called wr- | 
tea, is tranſparent, and fo hard, that it can rent 
che rougheſt ſhocks. Behind that there is anothe 
within, which they call wvea, and which is circul/ 4 
and coloured; In the middle of it there is mope 
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EE 8 ent, of adentivulas hgure, 29s 
compoled-« of ſeveral little flakes y ery and ar- 
ranged one ver another. Underneath the. cryſtal. 
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there is a moiſt and tranſpat ce, Whie 
they call the glaſſy. humour, Dat it reſembles. © 
melted. Shas.  The:cavity, orthe hinder chamber, 


J it has run out from 'A ume the eornea;> * Shes 


muſcles, admirably-we placed, move the eye on 
all ſides, raiſe it, lower it, turn it.to the bc, 
left, obliquely, or round about, as oecaſion re- 


4 


quires. | W hat i is moſt admirable is the retinas. 7 


Iti is noching but a webof little y extxemely'f oy 5 


faſtened to a nerve or ſinew, which comesfrom 
brain, and is called the optic ner ue. It is in the 1 


tina that the vifion is formed, becauſe the ob! as 
paint themfelves at the bottom of the eye on Mar - 
tunica: And, though the images of exterior objects 5 
are painted upũde · down on the retina, they areftill | Y 
ſen in their true Poon. Now, in order to 5 form gh 
am idea of the extrem e ſubtilty of this Picture. s 
need only conlid er, „ that the ſpace of half x wie, 

that is to ſay, Gf more than eleven Hundred lande, 
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when it is 2255 feed in the bottom . K the 3 E 


makes but the tenth p t of: an inch. 8 40 8 Ty | 
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| piece- of thy hands, and as a demonſtrative proof, 
that even the moſt minute parts of my Body are not: 


_- aſtoniſhment in reflecting on myſelf and all the 
works that thou haſt done. O wiſe, and almighty: 
Creator! pardon me, if hitherto, in making uſe of 
my eyes, I have not thought of thee ; or if I have 


more gratitude, and to glorify thee in the uſe of my 
ee theſe Kao: gan by any fault of mine. 
Grant that hereafter 1 may often employ them in 


template either the heavens or the earth, or myſelf, 


miſeries of great part of my fellow- creatures, let 


be ſhut to compaſſion. But let tears of joy flow 
from my eyes every time I receive new marks of 


* 


5 


. my eye in ſo wonderful Fl manner. Nh 1 
ſoul acknowledges thy infinite power, goodneſ, 3 
and wiſdom. Hitherto I had not conſidered my f 
es as I ſhould have done, that is, as a maſter- 


the work of chanee, and that thou haſt formed them 
for moſt uſeful purpoſes: But I begin to ſee a little 
the wonders of thy wiſdom; and I am ſtruck with- | 


not thought of thee with the higheſt gratitude. Dil. 
poſe. me thyſelf, to remember thy bleſſings 'with: 


eyes. Teach me to uſe en only for ind te ; 
examining thy works; and that every time I con- 


I may be induced to praiſe and bleſs thy-wonder-- 
ful goodneſs. And when I ſee the many evils and 


not my eyes refule them tears, nor my heart 
thy goodneſs; or when I may be happy enough to 


do good to the afflicted or to the poor, to relieve | 
their e and. to hs tears. A 225 
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vapours, which fill the lower region of the air, and 


thicken there. This condenſation is principally oc- _ 
 caſioned by cold; and in order to form fogs, the 


air muſt be feu colder than the cath; from 


| whence there ariſes continual exhalations. Beſides, 
that the. fogs ſhed on the earth a gentle moiſture, 


they afford us a very agreeable fight, All that we” - 
ſee, far or near, the {ky or earth; appears confuſed- 


ly wrapped up in a grey curtain. All around us, 


and over our heads, we ſee nothing but darkneſs; 


and the eye wanders every where without being 
able to diſtinguiſh objects. The riſing ſun labours 


| long time to pierce through theſe fogs, and to 
reſtore the earth to its former appearance. Tt ſuc. 

_ reeds at laſt in diſſipating theſe vapours. Some- 
times they light upon the earth, and ſometimes: | 
they riſe into the middle region. of air. By degrees, 


the objects riſe out of that obſcurity, and appear 
Again in their uſual ſtate. The ſky reſumes all its 


EE” PU many meteors he in winter, one 
of theſe which merits particular attention is 
the Fog. It is a heap of watery and fulphureous | 
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ve whole provinces and Magis were lied | 
before the ſun of truth could e itſelf BY; 
| ſplendor, The human unde 

ed and ſhort-Gghted,- that it ſcarce © 

the things which immediately farrounded i it;; +] 9 
the power of error was ſuch, that no ray-of "gk I | 


\ 


Could penetrate into thoſe ſouls, darkened by pre- } 
| Judice and ſuperſtition. In fine, the ſun appeare 
_ again, and ſuddenly, enlightened countries, Which, 
pr whole ages, bad been buried in thick ſhades. 
We karge to diſtinguiſh error from truth. A hap- 
Y Futurity, eternity. itſelf was opened: to. us, and 
ve began to feel the greatneſs of our lot, Bleſſed | } 
Luther! this is what thou haſt done, through the 
grace and aſſiſtance of God. Thy memory wal ever 
be bleſſed amovgſt ue, and My reme mbraz 
ever. be moſt dear. . 2 8 5 . : | © | 
It is however but too true, that as long a 15 fee : * 
main here, during the days of my earthly pilgri- = 
mage, I ſhall ſtill walk in darkneſs. The miſt which 
- ſurrounds. me does not permit me to have A clear | 
and diſtinct view of futurity. a My i ignorance, my 3 
Prejudice, my incredulity, ftill :increaſe the 1 
vals of wy preſent Mate. 05 1 2 hoop be a 
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is covered: with water, *\ 
| fray and that immenſe 
lakes and rivers. | 
ter, according to the 
in the ſea, the q 
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for i hours, and the ſea is then at the low ett add f 
At the end of fix hours, it begins again to riſe, | 
and this increaſe laſts alſo fix hours; at the end of | 
| which, the ſea has again attained its greateſt height, 4 
Then it ſinks again for fix hours, to ſwell again for 

the ſame time; ſo that, in the ſpace of twenty four 
| Hours, the ſea twice riſes and falls, and is alternate 
y at the higheſt and loweſt ebb. This regular and 
alternate motion of the ſea, Which riſes. towards 
the ſhore, and withdraws again, is called flux and 
reflux. When the ſea ſwells and riſes towards the 
: coaſts, it is called the flux; and, the motion which 
forces the water towards the main is called the re- 
flux. What is moſt ſingular, &, that the tide is 
4 regulated according to the courſe of the moon. 

The flux is greater, and riſes higher, towards the 
time of the new and full moon, and is lower du- 
ring the quarters. The motion of it is, alfo, muck 
more conſiderable in ſpring and autumn, than in 
the other ſeaſons. On the contrary, the tides are 
much weaker during the ſolſtiees. This phenome- | 
non is particularly obfervable in the ocean, where 

| the water fills a great ſpace ;. and, is much leſs ſo 

in limited ſeas, ſuch as the Meditmrancan.. Final- } 
w, the interval between the flux and reflux is not 
exactly fix hours: It is eleven minutes more, ſo 
. : revohat do not happen the next day, | 
mon ent, but three quarters of an hour 
ter- They do not return, at tlie ſame hour, till 
the end of thirty days, which is preciſely the time 
rom one new moon to another. What may be 


"# concluded: 


mw 
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concluded on, with certainty, from this nn 
and regular phenomenon, is, that the flux and re- 
| flux have ſome connection with the motions of the 
moon. But, without ſearching deeper into the 
cauſe of this effect, in which there is full much ob. 
ſcurity; without deciding Whether the flux and re- 
fix ue ig Wthe e of bk 200m on the | 
waters, or the gravitation of the particles of he 
earth towards the moon, let us rather reflect on te 
views God propoſes in theſe remarkable revolus 
tions. It is always a pardonable ignorance, not to 

be able to explain, perfectly, the laws, and the 5 
eourſe of nature; but, it is an inexcuſable want of 
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g | attention and gratitude, not to reflect ne 
? effect thoſe laws, and thoſe great phenomena, have 
. upon our earth, or to forget what we owe FA the 
8 beneficent Father of nature. The firſt advantage 
p | we have from the flux, is the ſending back the wa- 


ter into the rivers, and making them deep enough. 
do be able to convey, to the very gates of great cities, 


burdens and merchandize, the carriage of which 
would otherwiſe. be impracticable. The ſhips 
wait ſome time the increaſe of water, to take ad- 
vantage of it to get into the road, without touching 
the bottom, to enter the channel without danger. 
After this important ſervice, the tides fall, and, 
leaving the river to return to its ſhores, they b | 
litate the enjoyment of commodities to the inhabi-- 
tants. Another advantage we have from this perpe · 
tual waving of the waters, is, to prevent it from 
n or corrupting by Iy — It is true, that: 
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== "Gale fro It's « putrfain in the baſon of the 25 
boch is the 8 35 
* ' earth. to flow into. God has; eee „ 8 
dete flux and reflux to prevent hurtful things Pole Ws 
* _ fling there. The motion of the water, riſing and | 
Ee falling, attenuates and - ſeparates thoſe corrupted - Ml 
- - vapours f und, in order to preſerve: 8 
Purityf th 9 4 che flux and reflux-inizevand Aa the | vs 
5 eon, may 8 remind u us of 2 ( 
5 == 5 de, which is much ci with an. =: 


* phenans nen Fon: Our e nul 2 flux and refluxe. | 


5 8 r bange. Noching u durable: | . 
* --  Theye elne t ee Joy, hope; or 1 / 
34 We ſwim i in a rapid and inconſtant river: Let us: 4 
len take care not to be drawn into the abyſs; and, I 
mY let us endeavour to gain the tappy part, e ; 
dn chest ſhores On the other hand, let us Wl | 
ble God that our evils and-anxieties are of ſhort. 1 
_ duration, An exceſſive, and laſting grief or pain, is | : 
das dittle compatible with our nature,” as a conſtant 1 
5 and perfect happineſs. Theſe changes are certainly | 1 a 
an advantage to us. If we enjoyed, through the ii | 
u whole coutſe of our lives, an uninterrupted felicity, "= | 
Þ mm grow proud, and forget God. A, 
| on the other hand, .a continual train of e 
2 d misfortunes would ſink us entirely, and harden! 
| : 
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nor to revive nature, which appears dead. It is 
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tte rate we: have loſt them. We muſt be o m | 
LY Lick bed, deſerted by our friends, in want an 
poverty, before we fully feel the happineſs of en 
Joying good health, of having a faithful friend, and | 
the means of ſubſiting comfortably. _ [ 
When the ſun brightens up, after having long | 
been darkened with clouds, the earth ſtill cds di. | 
mal. It is true that it is a little improved by it: 
rays, but it is not -ſufficient to reſtore it to all is 
beauty. The ſun has not yet ſufficient power to 
conquer the cold, -which has hardened the earth, 


Uke the light of the mind, which does not alway ] 
| avaym the heart. Thoſe who languiſh in 'miſer | 
aud afffiction feel this. Tt happens ſometimes, tha, 
in the winter of life, or in other fad and unhappy | 
eireumſtanees, we ſec joy and pleaſure at a diftanee, | 
without being able to taſte the ſweets of them. We 
_ owe, however, thankſgivings to our heavenly Be. 
nefactor, for thoſe gleams of joy, which now and 
chen refreſh our ſouls, and ſoften our cares nl 
ſorrows, were it but for a few moments. I himit | 
myſelf, O God, to this one favour, which I beg 
| 3 If it is thy will that ſome of my latter days 
be ſad and gloomy, Twill not murmur at it, . 
5 2 will not loſe courage; grant only, that my foul | 
may be now and then revived with fome rays of joy, 
and that I may have a diſtant vie w of a happy futu- 
rity. All that T dare aſk is ſome moments of eale | 
and comfort; they will enable me to ſupport, with | 
ant ring the cloudy 2 9 ge 
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certain is the ſerenity of the ſley i in winter! . "His: 
little can we depend on the beneficent rays. of the 
ſun | It appears now with mild majeſty, but it will. 
ſoon be covered with clouds; and, before noon, the: 
| ſplendor and beauty, with which it enlivened the 
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in the days of proſperity, and moderate our love of. 


able us to ſuppo 
this world, and give us fortitude to bear adv 
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ul © \ occaſioned; by the action of ſubterraneous 
55 fres and by. the exploſion of volcanos. Theſe | 


1y when the 'volcanos work juſt before the entire 


ED DoF 


the 


earth this morn, will all diſappear. Such is alſo 
the uncertainty. - of every, ſcene through life. We 


hi to make-us wiſe and prudent- 


earthly enjoyments. Every thing is liable to change. 
Virtue only is unchangeable. That alone can en- 
rt the viciſſitudes and diſtreſſes of 


or proſperity, till it leads us to thoſe bleſt regions, : 
| where we ſhall be perfectly happy: without A . 


| 
| 


commotions are only felt at ſmall diſtances, and on- 


eruption. As ſoon as the matter which forms the 
nnn fires, comes to ferment and blaze, 
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deſolations, of all che cataſtrophes upon earth, there 5 


are none ſo formidable, ſo deſtruftive; and Which 


ſo much baſſie all human foreſight, and prudence, 
as theſe eafthquakes. - When rivers overflow their 


2 Al 


banks, ſwallow up provinces, and ſweep away | 
whole villages, there is ſtill ſome reſource; z th 


may eſcape upon mountains, or to the upper part 


of houſes. Dikes may ſtop che fury of the waves. 
But that is impoſſible or uſeleſs in earthquakes. 


There is ſcarce any other danger from which one 


may not eſcape, Lightening never conſumed whole 
towns and provinces. The plague, it is true, may 
unpeople the greateſt cities; but, it does not en- 


tirely deſtroy them; whereas the KP we TIE. 5 


of, extends itſelf with an ureliftible power over LY 
whole country, and fwallows up whole kingdoms 
and Nane en en din che dne trace be. 
bind. 8 

Lord God Almightyandbbic can a ſand before thaw, 
when thou diſplayeſt thy power! who can reſiſt 
thee, when thou riſeſt to judge the nations! The 
earth trembles before thee, and is ſhaken. - "The 
foundations of the mountains are troubled, and quake - 
when thy anger is kindled. The mountains trem- 
ble, and the hillocks vaniſh, "The earth -quakes at 
thy preſence, - the habitable earth, I ſay,” and all 
who inhabit it. Thy anger ſpreads like fire, and 


the rocks are ſplit aſunder before thee,” Who would _ _ 
not ſear thee, O Ruler of the earth! "Yes, Lord, a 
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1 LIFE! AND DEATH. 


born. e this, God ſliews A particular wiſdow f 
in regard to the ſeveral ages of thoſe who die. | 
tlie firſt years, out of three or four children, there 
:  generally-dies one, At five years old, one out of | 
twenty-five at ſeven, one out of fifty; at ten, one 
out of an hundred; at fourteen and fifteen, one 


dut of two hundred. At twenty years old, it is | 


Pretty equal to fifteen, After twenty-five morts. | 
|  liry begins again to increaſe. At thirty there dies 
one out of an hundred; at thirty-five, one out of 

fifty, Sc. In how ſtrong a light does God mani- 
feſt, on this occaſion, his wiſdom and goodneſs, by } 
ſparing the younger people the moſt? And in what 
admirable proportion he takes them out of the 

world! Amongſt a thouſand who die, there is e | 
very where a pretty equal number of young people 
of twenty years old, of fifty, of ſixty, and eighty 
years of age. It is true, that the ſort of life that 
men lead; their vices, wars, epidemical «diſorders, 
may carry off more ſome years than others. But 
"_ here, providence has taken care to ſet bounds | 
to mortality in the following years, and to con- 


* 88 Mak; the loſs which mankind had ſuffered 


© ſhould be amply repaired. Let us add to this, that 
every ſeaſon of the year is not equally dangerous 
to mankind, Spring carries off the greateſt num 
| ber; and the beautiful month of May, wherein all 
nature ſeems to revive, is more deſtructive than 
March or April. But as ſoon as the heats increaſe | 
* * Bunde « J _ diſorders ane diminiſh, } 
Summer 
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LIFE AND DEATH. s 


Summer and autumn are more e favourable to heath 


than winter. NAY 
Let us admire 84 7 pig idence of God, 225 nis 


tender cares for our preſervation. Even to the low-- 


eſtbeggar, and the child at the breaſt, has he num- 


bered their days and years. How tranquit ought 


vue tobe, ſince our births; as well as our deaths, are 


ſo exactly determined; aid how eaſy ſhould it be 
to conquer any f excellive fear of death? God has 


- undoubtedly ſet limits to our lives, i in the way moſft 


advantageous ; to us. If we enjoy the comfortable 5 
ſecurity of having found grace in the ſight of God 


through Jeſus Chriſt, we may be certain, that we 
ſhall not be: taken out of this world, till we are ripe 
for eternity, and till the. Lord has brought us to 


che degree of piety deſigned for us. Seduced by 


 ſelf-love, we often fancy, at the approach of death, 
that God treats us witlr great ſeverity in calling us 


ſo ſoon out of this world ; but let us be perſuaded, . 


that however premature our may appear to 5 


us, it happens preeiſely at the propereſt | time, both ' 
for us and the reſt of mankind. Let us not, how- 


ever, preſume” (from this wiſe ordination: of God. 
in regard to our lives) upon a certain number of : 


years: It it-true, chat fewer people die at fifteen - 


five young people, how can we be ſure that we ſhall * 
not be one of the number; or, if we paſs our fif- - 


teenth year, that we ſhall not be carried off the next. 


Ought! it not rather to animate us to finiſh the work 
. appointed | 


than at three years old: But if, in a place where 9 
the population is not great, there dies annually but 
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it is uncertain whether thoſe, aber the mork 
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255 3 40. = 65 ae of age; 1 it 1s 
when we think we have formed the wiſelt pla 
for living long and happily, chat death eomes . 
.denſy 7 in the mult our haps | ale How 


his. wiſdom, has ordaied tht the 2 
upon this earth about 3 30,000 people every day; and 
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tow likely are OAH of uy to bs of that tittnbet, 


How important is it, chen, to think: dai 
death, and to be well p epared for it. Let it be 
our chief employment? And then, let death come 
when it may, it will find us watchfut+ and we may, 
even in our laſt moments, bleſs $ God, and EDN 
| Redeemer. ,, er obil 
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fraclion of rays- Ice contirually exhales many, va- 


four pounds of ice loſe. by. evaporation. a. a..W 


the ice, proceeding, from the atmaſpherxe, cannot - 


| + that it looſens from the ben the wells the | 


ice always, ſwims at the tap. n whereas, 5 
What makes-it lighter is KH Arn: 4} mn v1 
though. it becomes at firſt more compact by cold, it 
dilates much when it becomes ice. This dilation - 
forms with fo muck. violence, that ice can yu. : 
force for that. 1 of 2B0oe, 8 When 

the cruſt of ice forms itfelf at the top of * aer, 
the ice is Mill entirely where, but wen 
thickens, it becomes opaque. darkneſs pro- 
cceds from the bubbles of air, more or lefs, which 
meet in the ice, and occaſion à more: frequent ne- 


E even in the ſevereſt cold. It has been pr 
by repeated ex nts, that in the cold, 
hole 
pound of their weight in eighteen; days 3; and. that 
a piece of ice weighing. four 
grains lighter. A .the ſpace. of 2 


iy begins at the top of the water. . =_ 


to imagine that it forms firſt. at. the bottom, and af- 
terwards riſes to the top: For the cold which forms. 


ike: eliect. at the. ee without 
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having gen frozen all the upper part of * 

nunner in which ice is formed is equally rent! 

able. It is in this way : When it freezes! flowy, 1 

one ſees a multitude of little ftrings come from the 

ſides, within the glaſs, and take different direftion, 

making all ſorts of angles; and uniting again, w 

form at the top of the water a coat of very tin 

ice. To theſe firſt threads others ſucceed, which? 

; un and enlarge into the form of flakes, which 

tl increaſing i in fize and number, unite with the 

; firſt coat. By degrees, as the ice thickens, a mul. 

+ . *titude of bubbles appear, and the colder it grows, 

the larger tlie bubbles become; from whence it 

- happens; that the tranſparency of the ice diminiſh. 

es, particularly towards the middle; and then it 

begins to dilate with violence, and ſwell into 2 

greater ſize. When the cold is very ſharp, and 

that it freezes hard, there forms on the ſurface af 

the water a thin membrane, which quitting the ſide 

of the glaſs, extends towards the middle. Under 

this membrane there comes others, which appear 

in triangular ſhapes, the baſis of which is at the 

ſides of the glaſs, while the ſharpeſt angles go to- 

wards the middle. Tt is thus that the eruftof ice 

_ _ thickens, becomes opaque by the bubbles of art 

contains, and, by 2 e more e and 
| 3 rw ligt. 

Baut after having reflected on thoſe 3 
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IF zs it not natural to ſay to one's ſelf, What wort 
i wWhhat harmony, reigris even in the ſmalleſt worm 


= of nature! With what weight and mieafure is il 
| = 42 ö 1 ; Rs . | b yegulated 
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we 


regulated | 


ve had a more perfect and diſtin knowledge o 
| thoſe views, and the wiſe purpoſes of God in eve- 
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FORM. or THE EARTH, % 


ccording to the times and and : 
How every thing in nature concurs to fulfil the de- 

fgns of God! And what would our delight be, if 
of 


ry phenomenon ! * The little we do know, ought 


however to excite us to adore the wiſdom of our 


* 


Creator, and to e his hag n 


"FEBRUARY rach. 0 ak 7 
Tax SPAERICAL Tons OF: OUR Karre | 


P E OPLE generally 1 che earth an even. 
plane, a round flat ſurface; but, if that was 


| the caſe, the exterior limits of this ſurface would 


be found out; and, in approaching any place, it 
would be ann to ſee the tops of towers and 
monntains before the lower parts of them. The 
earth, then, muſt be a globe; but, it is not exactly 
and ſtrictly ſpherical, for it is a little more raiſed 
under the line, and flatter towards the two poles, 
nearly reſembling an orange. But that deviation 


from a circular form. is very inconſiderable, at the 


moſt only ten German miles, which is ſcarce per- 
ceptible in a globe, whoſe circumference is 5400 
German miles, and the diameter 1720. There 
will be-no doubt of the form of the earth- being 


nearly n en * W 


and convenient for a world like ours, and for 10 


round. Dads, the } 

n cs G could: they have failed | 
round it, or how. ſhould, the ſtars riſe; and ſet ſbon 
Win the caſtern' than in the weſtern; countiic, | 
lere, again, is the wiſdom of the Creator manifeſ. 
The form. he bas-given the earth is the moſt proper 
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— 


2 


inhabitants. Light and heat, ſo neceſſary for the | 
preſervation of per der are, by this mens, equi. | 
Bm Nene. alſo, proceed the daily: yd annual 
returns of night and day, Heat and cod, wet and 
dry, ſo conſtant and regular. The water, in the 
| firſt place is equally» diſtributed: over che globe, | 
and the ſalutary: uſe of the winds is felt over ever 
part of the: earth. We ſhould'be deprived of al | 
_ tliole-atvantages, if our earth had any other form, 
Ti ſome cbuntries, it woultl'be a paradiſe, in others, 3 
4 chavss Mar el of it would be ſwallowed up in 
Water, the other burnt up with the heat of the fun. 
M certain countries, they would be expoſed to fü 
maus tempeſts, which would deſtroy every thing. 
_whilſtchey wonld he fliffled in 1 by the | 
want of air, the current of which would | 
_ Ob part of de earth. . 4 

benipn influence of the fn, whilft the po Ar 
be frozen with cold: What pride and ignorance | 
ſhould we not betray, if we dick nor acknowledge 
in tlas, the hand of aur: and Beneficent Cre- } 
. tor? Jhould we deſerve to inhabit 2 world, where | 
OT OO TOY, if, * 
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One inſtanypalledin-tho bleſt bodes the Heaven 1 
y True will be me more than Whole 

of this hopghd e e eee 5 
thoſe bleſſed regions, here I ſhall contemplate thx, 
works nearer; where I ſhall ſee thy face; and when | 
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1 suhO DURATION. 


around us changes its appearance. in a fen bonn 
and there ſcarce remains the leaſt trace of that ſoy, 
which had covered the ſtreets, villages, and field, | 
Is not this ſudden revolution. enough to make y | 
and vanity. of all earthly 


reflect on the uncertain! 
Foods? Undoubtedly i it is not without deſign, thy 


nature preſents. us with ſuch images of the fraily 
ol wordly things. In every ſeaſon, in every mi- 
ation that their return occaſions, nature tells u. 
with a ſtrong and perſuaſive voice, this great truth, * 
All is vanity. - Let us look around us; do we ſee 
any thing that is not frail. and periſh: 
ſoon are we deprived of the 


row and diſtreſs. - 


Has not every body experienced, in the conſt ö 

1 life, how uncertain and tranſient the enjoy- | 
ments here are? The riches of which we are ſo | 
proud, make themſelves ; 
an eagle from the poſſeſſor, preciſely when he mot 
5 flattered himſelf, with a peaceable and uninterrupted 
enjoyment of them. The ſtep from the greateſt o- 
pulence, to want and miſery, is often as ſudden s 
the coming of a thaw after the ſevereſt cold. We 
might be contented with this, if our life and health 
even were not as W as ad other ſublunar | 


wings, and fly away, like 


. 


It is too true, We chat theſe fort of refer | 
tions ſcldom « occur to us, while we are in r | 


e pleaſures of the ſenſes! 
| They diſappear when we have ſcarce begun to en. 

joy them. We. are often at-ſun-riſe chearfubzml | 
content; and before n ſets we 1 plunged ina f 
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of earthly enjoyments. We are like thoſe who, i in 
2 fine winter's morn, v re to go abroad, and 
fet out, without thinkin g of the ſudden changes of 
weather, ſo frequent at that ſeaſon, When fortune 


ſmiles upon us; and that we are in the midſt of joy 
and pleaſure, we think we have nothing to- fears 
and we do not conſider, how ſuddenly the happieſt 


ſituation may be changed into miſery.” ' And-fuppo- 
ſing. we have not hitherto had an opportunity of 


making this fd expanlenes 3: it is certain at leaſt, 


that a time will come, when we ſhall be convinced, 


mn ig the nothingneſs and frailty of eve - 
Jo thoſe who are at preſent in 


ry thing her 
the ſpring or r of life, winter will ſoon 


come; and they will then experience how tranſient 
thoſe enjoyments are, on which they had epenc 
ed with ſo much confidence They 

all earthly pleaſures are like ſnow, which. dazales 


the eye indeed, but foon-melts, and is no more. 
2 affords us another very important eters 
It reminds us of our weakneſs and want of 


e What could all the induſtry, and all the 
force of man do, were they to undertake to re- 
move the ice and ſnow from the ground ? God 


works this change with infinite eaſe: He bids the 


wind to blow, and it thaws. Now, this God who 
does ſuch great -things in nature, has he not the 
3, and in the or- 


fame power in the world of ſpiri 

dering of our deſtiny ? ? He Has ATION ſpeak, - 

our an are at an end. „ 
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and the eee plobes cid nor exit, Gol 
willed! that they ſhould he; 


motion to this 5 5 and eee e 


fluid and "Coli bodies were - til 
ted them: He 
He cauſed vapours to ariſe from 
wich growing t 
| that lower 
waters ill coveratite face of the earth. © God deſ- 
tined the third day for the ſeparation of them. The 
waters gathered together, in different reſervoi 
whilſt, on the dry part, there appeared mountains, 
| s, foreſts, & c. Each tree 
and plant already bore its fruit, and all thoſe vege 
tables contained the neceſſary ſeed, for the prope 
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ing their” kind, to fill the air an 


1 of their — / On the - fourth 26 Goa” 


had been e from —— bauen 
to diſtinguiſn day from night, and to regu 
ſeaſons of the year. Then appeared the ſun, whole.” 
deneficent heat warms the earth, and makes it _ 
fruitful, and alſo lights us in the day time. As lor » 5 

the moon, it was formed out of the dark matte | | 


ter 01 2% 
chaos: Tull then, God had produced upon eartn 
nothing but inanimate. things. The fifth day was 1 
employed in giving exiſtence to a part of the 8 

creatures. God filled the waters with fiſh of differ- | 

ent ſorts and ſizes, and he gave them bodies ana- 
logous to the element in which they were to Jive. | 
He peopled the air with all ſorts of birds; 'a and imm 
preſſed. upon theſe beings the inſtinct ſtinck of ee 0 = 


There b than | to cover. the | 
them WET 1 day. | ns DN: 
beultitude: oF y 


GT man rere world, who was to be 
the Lord of all theſe creatures. God then created 
the firſt man; and, as he belonged both to the in- 
telleftual and-corpo rr ee dae 
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3 on. THE CREATION 


ſenable foul Prom out of Adam's ſide he wa | 
-yoman,..and preſented 299-06 hin, as his compa» | 

nion. 'Theſetwo b „by which God terminated ? 
- his works of the creation, were the molt adminl 
n ee of his power and wiſdom. 

ls jt poſſib e 10 reflect on this hiſtory, 1 
1 admiration; and aſtoniſhment at 
the infinite power and. wiſdors. manifeſted in che 
works of the creation? On whatever ſide we caſt 
our eyes over. this great ſtage, we every where | 
diſcover the Lord God — to Whoſe in- 
| menſe pomer eee e omparable. Tho han 


— — r. this — fra 

an we poſlibly acknowledge the greatneſs and o | 
ry of God, in the works of the creation, without 
being touched-and penetrated-with the moſt lively 
ſentiments of veneration, love, gratitude, and per: - 
feet confidence? t 
moſt profound reſped, and warmeſt affettion. He 
s the fertile ſource of all that is beautiful and 
- lightfyl in nature. It is the Lord our God, whe * 
is alone worthy. of homage, praiſe, and adoration. 
This is the employment for which we were created, | 
8 Hey En 4 ; 
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elves to the ru m and orderz ebe 


the ern it. will be the beſt manner of praiſing: 


him. And, if, full of filial confidence, we truſt, . 

without fear, 1 the tender mereies of God, it is 

the higheſt mark of reſpe& and veneration he re- 

w_ of us. Let us endeavour only to av 

| Jeſus Chriſt, the children of our heavenly: 
Ti” and we fhall 1 be ded e an. 
the duties \ We owe i. dent? 
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THEN the bodies. af beaſts are. 8 
conſidered, we ſind they have many advan- 


tages which we . not. It is, in the firſt place, 
undeniable; that their bodies are more ſolid. nt 


and laſting. Moſt animals are able, as Rok as 
they are born, to make uſe of their limbs, to Tak. - 
their food, and to act according; to the inſtinct gi- 


ven them bs their Creator. They are not ſubject * 
to all the cruel diſorders. we are liable to; and 


which ſo often deſtroy our conſtitutions. - What 
wonderful inſtinct alſo, what ſagacity and addreſs 


they ſhew in their motions, and in the uſe of their 
lenſes! How delicate is their ſmell ! How ſubtle / 
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« followed in the formation and arrangement of 
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make, the noble and 


that in regard to the body, we have few preroga-· 
tives over them; and that they have even many ad- 
:  vantages/ over us. There are ſome people who 

mpl: 1 of the lot of man, and who. are-diſcontent- 


ed becauſe God has not given him the ſwiftneſs of | 
rength of the horſe, the diſtinguiſhing J 

finell of the dogs, the piereing fight of the eagle, 
eetneſ3 of the Rag. But in truth, ſtupidity | 
2251 ignorance only could give birth to ſuch mur 


birds, the 


| murs. If we knew the ſull value of a reaſonable 


ſoul, we ſhould be ſenſible of the immenſe advan- 
 inftin& and addreſs. Why has the Creator given L 


tage we have over animals, 


to creatures deprived of Treaſon, certain pr 
tives peculiar to their bo 
ed them with ſuch great ſtrength, ſenſes ſo exqui- 


ſte, ſo much lightneſs and addreſs in the ſeverat' 
_ motions of their bodies? Why has He impreſſed 
| ful inſtinct, and ſo much | 
_ fagacity for the obtaining their od ? It could 
only be to make them in ſome meaſure amends for | 
ie want of reaſbn, and other faculties of the hu- | 
man mind, with Which we are bleſſed. * We can. 
by the uſe of our underſtandings, preſerve our-. 
ſelves from many diſorders, and guard from man 

rving * or having 
N _ > recourſe: | 


upon them ſuch wonderfu! 


. | We may, TY obſe wh 
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their organs, their admiral ] 
majeſtic form of ſome animals, it will be found, | 
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Fan de us to „ gi = 1 
{and conveniences. The intercourſe with 8 
| men, ſocial life, contributes to our welfare in ma- _— 
ny ways. The brute creation are depriyed of all 
theſe advantages: by not having received the inef« - 
timable gift of reaſon. Theſe inferior beings would 
then have been too unhappy, if the Creator had not 
granted them ſome: ee Jt to make amends for 5 
kkeir want of ynderſtanding. He rdingly; 
in ſome reſpects, bel more liberal to them Sins to 
us, as to bodily advantages: he has given them 4 
make, a form, 1 ſenſes adapted to 1 wants. 
He has granted them variety of inſtinct, admirable 
7 and Fe to W e hat i is hurtfuk 


neceſſaries: | Advantage-whichiwe have \ 
not in an 0 degree, and which we can very | 
well diſpenſe with; as we have 3 oct | 
leges beyond compariſon more confiderabl 5 
we ought again to admire. the 1 care of 4 
gracious Providence towards man. It is for us; 
that God has formed thę brute with fuch. wonders 
fal art. It is in order to be of more eſſential ſer- 
vice to us, that W 4 are erer r ſo much 
ſrength, agility, and induſtry; with bodies ſo ro- 
buſt, and ſenſes forexquiſite : We ſhould ſoon be. 
liable to all ſorts of inconvenieneies; we ſhould be 
deprived of a number of great advantages, in re- 
** to our eee — our ene, if the | 
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à better; where our bots, Taifed to this — 4 
degree of glory and perfection, will be freed from 
A the defects, ind all che wants it is CATE} 


FE BRU AR ny x6th, 


I E Moon, nente the fun, i is, of all che cell. 
P 
1 u n our globe; and, if it was not in itſelf an 
object well worth our attention, it would become ſo 
atleaſt by the great advantages we derive from it. 
Even with a naked eye, and without making uſe of. | 
a teleſcope, e can diſcover ſeveral phenomena of 
the moon. It is an opaque body and its luminous 


fide is always turned towards the earth. The in- 


creaſe and decreaſe of its light is ſufficient to con- 


vince us, that the moon is a round opaque bo- 
dy, which borrows its light from the ſun. This 
—— neee eee 


ſeven days. But 3 tlic-nabed: eye may obſerve: 


in the moon, is not to be compared to what we 
| diſcover 


/ '\ 
. - 
Sy 


Far Moon on e 


. 
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. conſiderable. a body as ignorant people imagine. 
The ſize, the diſtance, and all that we know of it, 


THE MOON. - 


diſcover by the aſſiſtance of teleſcopes/and ci ed 
tions. How much are we obliged to thoſe enlight- 


| ed men, who, to extend our knowledge, and to 
render the glory of our Creator more and more ma- 
| nifeſt in the eyes of mankind, have made inquiries 
and diſcoveries, which enable us to form the high- 


eſt notions of the celeſtial bodies? By means of 
their laborious obſervations we now know, that 


the moon, which appears to the naked eye ſo mall, 


is, however, of a conſiderable ſize, with relation to 
the earth. Its ſurface is about 663,042 ſquare 
miles; and, of courſe, is but fourteen times ſmaller | 
than the ſurface:of our globe. "Though the moon 
ee e IP Sed 

{pots in the moon viſible ta-the naked oy6; Some 
of theſe ſpots 22 .and. dark s others are more 
to the light they re- 
44d. The bright ſpots ave probably high woun- 
dine, le: reflect he light of the ſun from'their 
tops; and the dark ſpots are fluid tranſparent bo 
dies, ſeas, which, confarmably to their nature, ab- 
ford a!great deal of light, and reflect very little 
back. Theſe diſcoveries, to which no ſolid obiec : 
tion can be made, prove that the moon is not ſo in- 


gives us, on the contrary, a new proof of the us · 
limited power and wiſdum of our Creator. But 
was 2 planet ſo large as the moon, deſigned for na 


| her purple tn og ur hd for long 


- Dig 


EFFECT ee 
was it created only to produce the flux and reffun 
of our ſeas, and for ſome. advantages to our globe 
with which we are ſtill unacquainted ? Is it proha. | 
Fes ſurface of ſome millions of leagues ſquare - 
houlc be without any living creatures? Would the | 
fupreme Being have left that immenſe ſpace an | 
empty deſart ? Indeed it would be inconſiſtent wih 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God. Let us rathe 
believe, that God has eſtabliſned bis empire in tt 
planet, as well as amongſt us. Without doubt, there, | 
are-an agents, number of creatures n 
ve like w the objects of is prov care, ant, | 
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"= RAIN: WAKRS: Thr 
left to the care of b e endle 
ble; and, notwithſtanding every cltort,- drought | 
and famine would deſtroy us. In vain would ma- 
kind uſe all their powers; it would not be ſufficient | 
io water what they had planted. They might dran 
the pumps and the rivers, without giving water e. 
nough to the vegetables to keep them from 'wither. | 
ing ani dying: Ho neceſſary, therefore, it wu, 
2 —— be er M clouds 4 | 
— e the esch to eee ö 
Plants. Every ſhower of rain cnriches the earthy 1 
Which would otherwiſe have a fad languiſſüng ap. | 
Pearance. The treaſures which: its farſace 2 g 
eee upon us reer n Ne vahuable 
ins its A webs Society might GafiR very well Wl rie 
without: gold or — _ nor oke ws; * 
. us reflect on the inexipreſible te dlefſinge thn _ 
rain produces on our globe. A ſeaſonable ſhower 
renews the face of the earth; and has much more 
force and effect than the dew, which in the night ; 
time moiſtens the graſs and the leaves. The fur- 
rowed fields drink with avidity the beneficent rains 
poured upon them. The. principles of fertility u- 
fold themſelves in the ſeeds, and ſecond the labdur 
of man. "The huſbandman plows, ſows, and plants, 4 
and God gives the inereaſe. Men do what ig in 
their power; and whatever is beyond their ability, | 
ee * for. In winter ME geo 4 
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ders the feeds as ih garment.” In ES 
warms and refreſhes them by the rays of the ſun, - | 
and by rain. He crewns the year with his bleſſings, 
and he grants them ſo ſucceſſively, that mankind are 

not merely nourithed, but their hearts are filled with. 
joy and gladneſs. The divine bleſſing does not fall 
on cultivated fields only ; ; it extends alſo over the 
meadows and fietds of the deſarts. The countries: 
even that are forſaken by man, (and from which 
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tial care: For ſuch is the goodneſs of God, that* 
| the hills and the vallies rejoice, and are adorned: | 
with ſmiling verdure. The rain does not fall in 
vain upon them: And if they do not yield fruit for 
our ſupport, they are, at leaſt, immenſe reſervoirs © 
| of water for our earth; and they produce great va- 
riety of wholeſome plants and ſimples good for 
our health, and which ſerve alfo a8 tobd for ane), 
K 

Never let us forget Gods bleſſings. g 14; a 
in this month particularly, is the earth watered 
vith rain; but how ſeldom do we reflect is we 
ought upon this bleſſmg. Let us learn to know * 
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ren, and deſart all nature would be, if the ky had, 
been to us like copper, and de een e e Al 
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the full value of it, and conſider how looms 4 bar- 


the plants and trees would periſhz every living 
creature would faint; the rivers would dry up; 5 
and we ſhould breathe death i in che air. But every e 
time the rain waters the earth, God ſheds new blei- . 
ings upon us. And d yet we es and murmur 
or. I, OE N a we 5 
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no direct uſe is drawn) are ſtill objects of e e e 
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when the winter rains are heavy, or laſt wal f 
of time. We raſhly cenſure the government c 
God. Ah! rather let us bleſs the Creator, ang | 
praiſe his goodneſs towards us, By his order the 
_ ſeaſons are renewed, and regularly ſucceed one au. 
other. It is for us that the rain falls, and make, | 
| the earth fruitful. God opens his liberal band to 
: do good to man. His bleſſings light upon our hand, | 
and fill it with peace and plenteouſneſs. Let u 
then adore our Creator, and ſing to his glory hymns | 
of praiſe and thankſgiving.” What has he not al- 
n 3 . e. 
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re e to A 
think of His wa of our days. We are too 
| much inclined to baniſh the'thought of death from 
our minds; and if it was otherwiſe, the woe. 
_ tions and pleaſures of life, ſcarce allow us time for | 
itz or, at leaſt; to think of it ſo as to proſit by it | 
It is, however, neceſſary for our repoſe and ſaſetj, 
that we ſhould frequently reflect on this great & 
vent, in order t6 leſſen our fears of it. Let u, 
_—_ EO ORE . 


3 , . : te Fa 


21 


— 


| tat purpoſes and conſider, as the images of death, 


| deſerted; they have no longer any thing inviting. 
in them; the days are too ſhort and diſagrecable, 


net this a lively image of our 
the winter of life? All the charms we were ſo 
ral of in ths tg nn 
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of age are a burden to us, and if we are reaſon- 


SEC A 8 
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jets daily before us. Nature is de- 
prred of the beauty and charms with which it was 5 
adorned in ſummer; the fields and gardens where 
we walked with ſo muck pleaſure, are uſeleſs and 


to make us with to paſs them in the country. Is 


er of life diſappear. 
u neſs, and infirmities of age, 


no lenger pe as. enjoy or reliſh the amuſc- 


ments of youth f and few young people find plea- - | 
ſure in our company: the ſhort and gloomy days 5 


able, our wiſhes tend towards a better life. How 


are ſo dull, we ſhould be in the wrong to complain 
of it. As our frail life is a conſtant ſtruggle againit 


fin and miſery, is it not a bleſſing that God has ſo 


limited our earthly exiſtence ? The path to he- 


ven is narrow! and full of thorns s ought we not 
then to bleſs Provid 


If e for making it ſo ſhort? 
Several kinds of animals paſs the winter in a ſound 
fleep, from which they do not awake till they 
feel the mild and enlivening warmth of ſpring., So 


vill our lifeleſs body neſt in the grave, till the day 
of judgement ſhall awaken it from the ſleep of 


death. In winter, the night ſurpriſes, and comes 


TR OY WOT in the midſt of our 


"00 * _ employments... 


e, when arrived at 


ſhort the days are at this ſeaſon, and yet now they 1 
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„ Perhaps, when we propoſed | to b. 
niſh ſuch. and ſuch buſineſs, the evening comes ſug. | 
du and interrupts us. Here: again we find a ye. | 

ry {imple image of the night of death: It will hay. } 
| pens perhaps when leaſt expected. In the midd | 
of projects for future days; in the midſt of very 
important undertakings, which we had hoped to 
. , this dreadful death will ſurprize us. f 

Grant, O God, that it may find us employed ſo : 
as to be conducive to our eternal happineſs ! The 
moſt melancholy circumſtance. of the winter night | 
is certainly their length, which deprives us ſo long 
of the fun; and perhaps one reaſon for dreading } 
death is the thought of being ſo long in the grave, | 
1 as the winter nights glide imperceptibly away | 
In a ſweet ſleep, ſo will death inſenſibly paſs by; 
and we alk une xpectedly behold the great light of ! 
the new creation ſhine forth. © Theſe are the edify. | 
ing and uſeful reflections which winter preſents us. | 
Let us nat be afraid to contemplate theſe images uf 
death; and let us endeayour to, profit by them. | 
Let the thought of: 6ur latter end be familiar, and 
_ preſent, to us in every ſituation of life. Then ſhall | 
we think of death without fear. It will be a con- 
fort to us in affliction; a friend and faithful com- | 
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| eiche enA CARES ann Gs * be at m . 
ſeaſon, if God had not given to fire-the virtue of EY 


| in all vegetables, though they appear inactive, and 


| of theſe bodies, and are violently acted againſt Sol 3 
other, acquire force capable of inflaming any thing. 


Mans. To. rec TN | 


K theſe long winter nights, and during che ſe⸗ . 
1 vere cold Tae Fire! is an a inctimable bleſ-- I 


warming and lighting our honſes ; and if this ele- 
ment was not to be found every where, and in e- 

very thing? It is to be found in ſalphur, in the fat - 
of animals, in the wax which" wage TRE gather, and 


there is no outward viſible appearance of its eic. ; 5 
But their claſhing together diſcovers it; and ſhews,, . 
at. leaſt, that there muſt be fire in every part of if 1 8 
the air. By the quick repeated friction of hard bo-- IM 
dies, ſuch as feel and flint, the fire contained in it 
is put in motion; and the particles Which fly ou 


This is the common method of obtaining fire for 
our domeſtie uſes. But we are generally content” _— _ 
with enjoying the continual ſervice this element - . mn 
does us, in the preparation of our food, in warm. 
ing us, and in lighting our apartments, without 1 N 
a at the trouble to inquire h how fires N 
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150. MEANS To PROCURE FIRE. 
i we were more attentive to the cauſes Fs 


traces of infinite odcdnels and witloa, Certain | 
it does not require much reflection to diſcover then 
nin this inflate. It is with a beneftcent view tha | 
| God has ſpread fire all around us, and throughout 


** 


all nature, in order to be of all forts of uſe, and | 
that it might be enjoyed on all occaſions. - This 
matter takes every kind of form for our uſe; m 
2 it becomes 2 


great advantage to us. How happy for us if ve 


did da but accuſtom ourſelves to be more obſervant of 

the many bleflings we daily receive from the liberal | 
hand of God. Let, alas I it is preciſely that con- 
Rant and daily enjoyment of them which makes uu 
0 cold and indifferent to them. Theſe proofs, 
however, which we daily receive of God's good. 
neſs, are what ve can the leaſt diſpenſe with; of | 


from that ſingle circumſtance, they merit our par 


_ - -- ticular acknowledgement. Let us then often think | 
© our wiſe and merciful Preſerver; and, in ene 

ing his bleſſings, even thoſe which appear che moſl * 

_ Anconfiderable, let us accuſtom ourſelves to raiſe | 
8 to Mon. and to honour him as the ſource 

" OGod, 2 how great is thy 3 which ex | 
tends itſelf over the whole earth! Thy mercy Tur. | 
rounds us on all ſides like light and heat. May we 
be lenſibly affected by it! May i t enlighten and en- 
flame our hearts! Grant us, O beavenly Father! 
ſlome ſparks of thy love, that it may reflect on ah 


be ede us feet l. ier ü, 
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- are gathering rich harveſts ; and others, in fine, 


e  F he 


| Europe; and his government is the ſame, from 


of this life equally, why are ſome countries depriy- 
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W ry er nat r un a i * 
f our earth, 
njoy all che beauties of Ning t odds, whars er 


where autumn fills their granaries. with fruit. It 


zs in this manner, that divine wiſdom has regula- 


ted the change of ſeaſons, and diſtributed the ſame 
favour to all his creatures, at different times. His 
impartial py a eee whats wee 

_ reſpect to rank, nation, or merit. 

It is fuſſicient that they require his bleflings, for 
him to take pleaſure in granting them. His bene- 
ficent views extend over the deſarts of Arabia, with 
as much goodneſs, as over the ſmiling countties of 


pole to pole. But, if God diſtributes the bleſſings 


ed of the pleaſures of ſpring, white we enjoy them 
in ſuch abundance ? Why are the rays of the ſun. 
fo partially fpread, that, in ſome climates, there is 
darkneſs, and in others light, for whole months 
together? Why are not the frozen countries 

„ 2s bur plains and 
8 — 
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valleys? What art thou, Oman, who dareſt to 
"ſuch queſtions ? What right haſt thou to demany | 
an account of the infinitely wiſe Being, for the ws 4 
ner in which he rules the world? Vain 
learn to be humble, and to acknowledge traces of | 
a ſovereign wiſdom,, in the very things, where 
thy weak underſtanding imagined there were de. 

' fets. Perhaps, thou ſuppoſeſt Providence has te | 
fuſed, to certain parts of the earth, advantages and 
N happineſs which have been laviſhel with Profuſon 
elſewhere. Not ſo: God has given to each con. 
try what was neceſſary to the life, ſupport, d 
content of his creatures. Al is planned according 
to the climate in which they live; z and Providence. 
has, every where, provided for their preſervation | 
and ſupport. The hours of the day vary in different 
parts of the world, according to certain rules; but 
all the zones have nearly tlie ſame number. There 
Ti ſcarce any inhabited country, which the ſun | 
mes more upon than another. All the difference: | 

is, that they enjoy it at different times. With the | 
 Inbabitants of the torrid zone, the days and nights. 
are always of equal length, while, with the neigh- | 
bouring zones, that is the cafe but twice a fear. 
It is true, that the ſun quits them by turns, and 
= gives ſummer to one-fide of the earth, while it - 
1 bandons the other to winter. But it never fails to 
| return regularly, from one of the limits of its an- 
te courſe to the other; and, if the winter days 
are ſhorter than the nights, ſummer makes _ N 
e in that apa Fred the rag © 
& 7 
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the frigid zone, Wh. 
the ſun for ſeveral | 


Yes, thou knoweſt; 


ſelfiſh enough to behold, with regret, the happh. 
neſs of others, or not to wiſh Auk walked” 3 5 
to my own. | O God of mercy, wor es OE. - | 
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are ri te Fight of £ 4 


their horizon ſeveral ng 3 and; 1 tho 


they have ſome hours leſs of day light, they. . are Tl 1 


made amends for it by long rellgnts.”) 
Lord! the earth is full of thy mercies. Thy | 
goodneſs is fpread over all the ane and extends 
to the very clouds. What country is there in the 
whole univerſe, which has not experienced the 


effect of thy. goodneſs ?. What province, through- 1 
out thy immenſe empire is there, in which there 


* not be ſeen traces of thy beneficence ? Where s 
is the creature, where is the man, who, at each 
ſeaſon, cannot ſee and feel how. good thoz t 1 


rejoice at living under thy merciful. governmen "71 


rejoice in the n Jeſs bleſſings, which they ſcat- | 


tereſt over-all the earth, for the happineſs of thy 
creatures. ' How is it poffible I ſhould not wiſh, 


that all my fellow-creatures, throughout the world, 
may be as happy, as tranquil, and content, as Tam? 

ou, O God, who ſeeſt tk I 
heart, thou knoweft that I am neither etwyi ous | 


become more and more-like thee. 
all thy creatures, and as, e 


thou doeſt to each all the al ee ge ante * TY 
moving be We ſed" to kind! = 


8 in wh Aeg _ 


5 myſelf any idea of the magnificence of the heavens, 


Aungers at a diſtance? How could I exchange , * 


. UTILITY. or 
de the l ra to thee m my ardent: 
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ae is to a, Lima . 1 | 
- by means of ſeveral wonderful organs of my be. · 
h- can procure myſelf ſeveral ſorts of fenſatiom. 
By my eyes, I can acquire the perception of igt 
and colours; by my ears, that of different ſound;; | 
by fmell and taſte, Waser corngeertamryee 1} 
em jons of ſavours and ſcents, of ſweet and bit. | 
der, and other ſuch properties of the body, which 
I cam make uſe of; and laſtly, by my feeling, I be 
the ſenſe of heat and cold, of wet and dry, offoft 
and hard, &. Now, I repreſent to myſelf, how | 
wretched Lſhould be, if I was deprived of the or- 
gans of ſpeech, hearing, taſte, fell, or feeling. 
If I had not gbr, how could I eſcape that multi- 
tude of dangers, which furround me, or form to 


The beauty of the country, ani all che agreeable | 
objects, with which the-carth is filled? Without | 


the organ of bearing, deu cduld 1 N ee 


thoughts, or communicate them? vhs enjoy ha- 
mony, and the charms of mulic.? How could i; in 


fuſed the organs of /ivell, and 106, how could E 


{he able to e ay 


| thankſgiving. My ears ſhall be open 
verſal hymn which all nature chaunts to lis honour: 


, . TIS aw = # 
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ouſly from the brute. 3 


land things, which - now: affor 
ſenſations. An Katy, vithc 


uten eee hep * 


therefore, too much bas - blef 33 5 
ſee, hear, ſmell, and ſpeak. F-adore my mb. | 
Creator. I ac and praiſe. A | 

My mouth ſhall glorify him in ſongs of praiſe and 


to the uni- 


Oh! may I never be inſenſible to the value of my 


ſenſes, or make a bad uſe of them. Thou, my Crea- | 


tor, haſt given them to me for the nobleſtpurpoſes. 
How unworthy, ſhould I be of thy boundleſs good 
neſs, of the admirable formation of my body, wt 
only employed my ſenſes in brutal enjoyments, 
without pr to myſelf any higher views? 
How wretched ſhould I be, if I only ſought my haps 
pineſs in ſenſuality, and preferred it to the much 
nobler pleaſures of the mind; for there will come 


a time, when my eyes will no longer be affected 


by external objects, when the harmonious ſounds 


of muſic will no longer Pm my ear, nor the moſt - 
exquilits 


b 


could: N my 1 or viſions my. Pg Divine q 
direct and lead me, ſo to maler uſe of m 
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kale Ithink offome of ny 
whole ſenſes are imper- 


[their organs... O ye, who are blind, deaf, or dun 
I eannot ſee you, without ing your fate; 
without wledgi x my own happineſs moreand | 
more What am, © God, ä 
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T rafte be ore 


„ and tle in Dee. nee, 
do I 4 ppear, when I compare my ni thing el with. 


ature is mortified, when Tloſe myſel 
that manner in che ocean of divine See 
And what an 1 ardent. deſire it kindles in my heart 
happy py and glorious day when T ſhall. be for 
ever united to the fu upreme eternal Being! But am 
Fufficiently ſerifible o of the ineftimable 4 15 tage of 
refleting often on God; to induce me to form, in 
reality, the reſolution of doing.it.as I ought. Alas! 
inſtead of filling my mind with this great and ſub- 
lime men 1 bat too often fix my thoughts on 
earthly and periſhable things. Inſtead of finding de- 
iht in meditating | on my Creator, Itake- ae 
in nothing but what flatters my ſenſes. Inſtead of. 
loving that Being, in whom is centered all that can 
| be conceived lovely, and who alone can make me 
| perfeftly bleſty T fix r my heart on the v world, oY 
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158 ELEVATION or 
paſſionately love objets which cannot infure my 


happineſs, and which I cannot long enjoy. 


my paſt experience teach me wiſdom hereafter, 
Hitherto I have only loved temporal bleſſimgs, and 


have wholly given myſelf up to them. Thave ſought 


my peace and happineſs in things even more frail 
and periſhable nan myſelf. But, through the grace 
God, my eyes are opened. I contemplate a Be. 


ing, the center of all perfection; who has made me 
out of nothing, and given me a ſoul, the deſires 


of which can only be ſatisfied with infinite bleſſings, 
To that Being I conſecrate my heart, devoting u. 
ſelf entirely and for ever to him. In him alone ſhall | 
I hereafter ſcek my joy and comfort. Theſe earth- 
ly enjoyments, which I have hitherto imprudentl. 


Fe preferred to heavenly bleſſings, I will exchange for 


much more real and ſolid 5 Iwill make 


uſe of the firſt, as it is the will of my Creator; but 


it ſhall never be] in preference to the love of God. 


On the contrary, every creature affords me an op- | 
portunity to raiſe my thoughts to the Creator, and 


excites me to bleſs the goodneſs . 
given to earthly things the power to chear my ſoul, 


and ſtrengthen my body. When I ſhall enjoy any 


ſenſible bleſſings, I ſhall fay to myſelf, If I find ſuch 


_ ſweets in the enjoyment of earthly pleaſures ; if on- 


ly knowing a ſmall part of the G of God is al- 
ready ſo delightful a knowledge to me, what will 
it be when I ſhall poſſeſs himſelf? What mult be 
the felicity of the ſaints who ſee him as he is, and 
who live in his bleſſed communion. If pleaſures 
n * uy by means of : a frail and periſhable bo- 
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dy, can affect my ſoul ſo ſenſibly, how ſuperior | 
muſt thoſe delights be of a future happy flate, dif- 
encumbered from this earthly tabernacle! What 
inefable ſenſations ſhall I experience when my foul, 
freed from its fetters, will be able to- contemplate a 
at liberty the preſence of the Lord! I a ray off 
light is ſo enlivening, what will the ſun itſelf be! 
If, even in this world, God is ſo admirable in his 
works, what will he be in the future ſtate! O how 
] aſpire te enjoy that felicity in thepoſſefſion of my 
God! Fly ſwiftly the te days I have till to. 
wt in this worid. Hours that fill retard the haps 
moment in-which I ſhall acquire a more perfect 
knowledge of God, haſten your courſe! Day with. 
out cloud or -obſeurity, .in which my ſoul, diſens 
cumbered from the load of my groſs body; will 
take its flight above the ſtars, to adore the everlaſt- 
ing God; is ob and; e l N make 5 
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7H A T occaſions the tranſition from exceſ- 
five heat to the ſevereſt cold? By what 
means does nature work theſe changes? It is not to 
| be doubted, that, during winter, the temperature 
depend on the ſituation of the ſun, For when our 
ge 0 A SR: "I : 


| 55 6 fame rays fall GN a 35 top and bottom of the | | 
an mountains. If the ſun was the only cauſe of heat 
— cold theſe phenamena wou ud. 

Nature is rich in means, and a thouſand cauſes, un- 


5 known perhaps to us, ſecond its pn Bae | 
we know at-leaſt, that « 


and the winds have great influence in | 
heat and cold of 4 country. d 
5 happens to be e the. : 
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* SING LARITIESG 


and thus glorifying the ſupreme Being. If r 
our inquiries and reflections, there ſtill remains 
many things concealed; from us, let us from thenee 
draw this natural coneluſion, That the wiſdom af 
God ſurpaſſes all our conceptions, and that it is in- 
finite: that our underſtandings, are limited; and 
therefore, with a proper, ſenſe of our weakneſs and | 


incapacity, our great duty is to homble 8 0 
and adore the moſt bien God. © 
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SINGULARITIES IN TAE Kon- or Miese 


IT would be difficult, if not impoſſible, for our 
weak and limited underſtandings, to take in at 
once the whole kin gdom'of nature, and to learn, 
altogether, the wonderful properties of things. 
We ſhall, more eafily, obtain a knewledge of na 
ture, if we begin by ſome ſeparate objects, ſome 
particular beauties, and dwell firſt on the moſt 
ſtriking phenomena. Let us then, at preſent, re- 
flect on ſome curioſities among minerals. We l 
diſcover there, as every where elſe, traces of the 
infinite wiſdom. of God. Amongſt thee there are 
few more worthy, our attention than the loadſtone. 
When this ſtone is ſuſpended, it turns jitſelf con- 
ſtantly, one ſide towards the north, and the other 
towards the ſouth; and it is in thoſe two ſides 
9G; „„ or 
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| hs of Gffrent e e. that i is 7 hs the 
bouthern and northern pole, attract one another; 
whereas, the poles of the ſame re that is to day, 


the two ſouthern, or the tw 
another, and ſeem to fly from each Har OUSLY 
There are properties found i in quickſilver, equally 


wonderful. It takes every form one wiſhes to give 


it; but, it always ends, by re- aſſuming its own na- 
tural form. In the fire, it riſes into vapour. Whew 
it is ſhaken a long time, it changes into duſt. 
being diſſolyed, it becomes a. hard and tranſparent | 
cryſtal; but, it can always be reſtored to its former 
fluid ſtate. Gold is the firſt and moſt valuable of all 


metals, not only from its ſcarcity, but from its ad- 


mirable properties. It i is the hardeſt and moſt un- 
alterable of all bodies. It can bear, for two months, 


being in the hotteſt fire, witheut any ſenſible loſs 


in its weight. Its parts are ſo ſine, that a grain of 
beaten gold can cover fifty ſquare inches, in ſuch a 
manner, that the naked eye may diſtinguiſh, on 

the two ſurfaces, four millions of Particles; and, 


* 


us ductility is ſuch, that, with a ſingle grain, ne 


may draw out a thread five hundred feet long. 
The wonderful form of common ſalt; the brilliant 
flones; the ſingular figures of the earth where the 
metals are concealed; the petrified bodies that are 
often found on the hi gh mountains, ſome hundred 
"_=_ from the ſea which is their 8 ſource; 
5 and 
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ſhall we then ſay of the bleſſings of the-Lord, in 
having redeemed us, through Jeſus Chriſt in hays 
given us the goſpel, to teach us the way to ſalvz- 
tion ? What mercy, that we were not born in the 
darkneſs of Paganiſm, inſtead of the light of Chri- 
ſtianity; and that God continually works to our . 
ſanctification and perfection? Are not theſe ſo ma- 
ny proofs of his goodneſs and tender compaſſion? 
I am willing to believe, that it is impoſſible any by-- 
dy can think of reckoning the amazing number of 
God's bleſſings. - Let us then limit ourſelves to a 
ſingle day, and endeavour to compute the mercies 
which each day brings with it ; Light, air, food, 
ſtrength to labour, the dwelling we inhabit, and 
che relations on which our happineſs depends; the 
| <6 variety of pleaſutes, and: many amuſements of life. 
Let us not forget our faculty of breathing; and let 
us not imagine it a thing of little conſequence. It 
is on 3 that the preſervation. of life de- 
We breathe, at leaſt, twelve times in a mi· 
Lane | Betiold: then, twelve bleſſings inevery minute, <1 
each of whick i is ſo eſſential, that, without it, ve 
ſhould never be able to enjoy another. With our 
breath, God alſo preſerves to us the faculties of our 
minds, and the uſe of our limbs,, | 
| Oh! may theſe daily proofs of the providence 4 
and goodneſs of God _ the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
Hſting impreſſions on our hearts. They will, ut- 
Ser, if our ſouls are ſuſceptible of any emo- 
an of A * If we have * 4 MN 
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— of God's: mercy and our own unwor- 


thineſs, it is 1 


oſſible we ſhould not feel the high 


| eſt gratitude towards the Preſerver of our lives. 
| But, in order to maintain in our hearts a. lively re- 


membrance of God's bleſſings let us often compute 


| them. The more we think of them, the more we | 


ſtall be diſpoſed to magnify the Lord our God, and 
the more delighted. we N be in a. ee his 
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1 Cannor duk, without wdmiration and grati : 


us repoſe at 8 5 When the day cloſes, a calm 


is ſpread over all nature, which proclaims to every 
creature a reſt from labour, and invites mankind 


to ſleep. During the time deſtined for the repoſe 


of man, nature, in favour of him, ſuſpends noiſe, 


dazzling light, and every lively impreſſion. - All ani- 
mals, whoſe activity might diſturb our ſleep, have 


themſelves occaſion to ſleep. The birds ſeek their 


neſts; the horſe, the ox, and our other domeſtic 
animals, ſleop around us. But this tranquillity in 


the night is not equally agreeable to every body, 


Many, who from pain, ſickneſs, and other acci- 


dents, paſs refileſs nights, wiſh this calm, this x me- 
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| their uneaſineſs dem t6 * t Man are — | 
around them. They reckon the hours, and are in 
Antec for day, in the hope that ſociety will be ſoe 
Many wicked people alſo, who pal 
pr i dodge 1: and difſip pation 
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; When I have gone thro h the labours 4 
"the day, the coming of night makes mit adore thy - 
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1 Bui how often does man interrupt the tranq) | 
| ktyof- night by levity or malice'! "The Soi e 
Wl noiſe of Urunkard: and the wild ſpirits of l fibers | 
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often Aiſturb the repoſe of others, e them 
of the ſweets of ſleep. Ought : 2 
| the order God has ſo wiſely eſtabliſhed in nature 
too much, to diſturb it in = levity of our. hearts 1 
__ we not to love our fellow - creatures ough 
to prevent us from diſturbing their ſleep, and by | 

that means, perhaps, hurting both health and life? | 
Alas! this il imed noiſe may bappen to diſturb and 5 
frighten, in one place, a dying perſon, Y 
a woman in labour, or amother nurſing her child. 
| The repoſe L hope for in the grave will be very 
different. There I ſhall ſleep in peace, and ſhall not 
be awakened till the voice of my Judge ſhall call me 
back to life. How happy are the faithful whom 
death has ſent to God! They, are releaſed from all 
| the miſeries to which we are. ſubjec in this world, 
Here, the very happieſt life is paſſed in wal 
hopes and fears, and our repoſe is difturbed by. 
| numberleſs troubles and anxieties. . 'The righteous, . 
on the contrary, whoſe bodies reſt quietly in the 
grave, are free from. all anon nd. never ware 
vil cars, fourow,. or ain, emb heir 
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1 and froſt are ſources of fertility; ſo are afflitions 
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46 WINTER THE HM, R 
Ad e cloudy days and ſerene ſxies, ſucceed 


ach other. The ſnow has ſcarce covered nature 
With itz brillant whiteneſs, when the raln cone; 
ty deſtroy it. The ſun fearce ſhews itſelf, when 
it a appears from us. Are tliere not the fame 
Vitiffitades in the moral world ? If many of the 
in winter are d rk , dull, and gloomy, fo ur 
many ſcenes through ki t as 
nels are neeeffary, and conformable to the wit 
laws bf nature; ſb are the dlagreeable accident” 
and the adverſity which we ſometimes 
in the world. Who can prevent the day from be 
ing obſcured by dark clouds? or our happineſs from 
being diſturbed; fometimes by others, and ſome - 
times by accidents? Ho is it poſſible rhe ſky ſnouli 
de always calm and ferene? or that our minds ſhoui 
enjoy uninterrupted repoſe ? The preſent conftity- 
tion of our nature will as little admit of our being 
always free from pain and difagreeable ſenfations, | 
as the conſtitution of the corporeal world would 
admit of the air never being loaded with clouds. 
Paſſitons, which often produce good, but often alſo 
produce bad effects, are preciſely in the moral 
world what. ſtorms are in nature; And as winter 


and ſufferings the means to attain wiſdom and vir- 
tue. Darkneſs teaches us the value of light. A 
continual light would dazzle and fatigue. the {ight. 
A ſerene day never gives us ſo much pleaſure, as 

when it has been preceded by dark and cloudy wear 
ther. In the ſame manner, we ſhould . 
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r oon HIDE: 7; 77 wn 
* bleſling of health, were we not halls - 
wy dry oe Painful effects of. fickneſs.: Tha. 
excellence and advantage of friendſhip would touch 
us leſs ſenſibly, if we did not ſometimes meet with 
fithleſs and falſe friends. After all, it is certain, hat : 
vein general are too much inclined to exaggerate ou 
evils, The events and accidents which happen to nh 
weſeldom as melancholy as we imagine. Our ſelf». 
love, our pride; and dur exceſs of delicacy, blind 

qs often to fuch a degree, that we look on every 
thing that happens to us as real and great evils; 
whilſt, on the contrary, we take no notice of ut 
real advantages, and the ſects. which attend us, 
| is at leaſt certain, that all our troubles qught to 
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uid be reckoned as nothing, in comparifon of the mul; - 

ud WM titude of bleſſings and pleaſures that are beſtowed 

tu- WW pon us by divine Providence. Thoſe very evils of 

ing which we complain, will prove real though diſguiſe 

ns, ed bleſſings, if we know how to make a wiſe uſe o 

alt Wl them; juſt as the ow,” the ſtorms, the froſt, and 

ds, other variations of the preſent ſeaſon, are means _ 

io which God makes uſe of to grant us new favo 

ral When the ſky has been lang dark and ſtormy, the: 
ter, BY clouds at length | diſfipate, and calm and ſunſſine 
ons bring back joy and gladnefs. The beavier the 
2 lowers are, the ſooner the clouds vaniſſi. A 
A I darker they are, the ſooner the rays of the ſun dif 
bt. perſe hem. Misfortunes fill up but a ſhort ſpace 

ef our lives, and when they appear ta us the hea- 

er. | Ticſt, when we ſeem ſinking under them, it is ® | : 
le Proof they are ſoon to end, Fo "© 
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tion of evil it has pleaſed God to allet me. I ſhould 
pe unreaſonable to ex Peck nothing but pleaſure and 


* WINTER THE IMAGE, &, 
I will accept then, without nwrmuring, the por. 


days of happineſs. — Let rain and ſunſſine, dark. 
neſs and light, ſueceed alternately through the cours 


of my life, I am, O Lord! reſigned to it. If thou 
thinkeſt proper to rouze and ſhake my ſoul by the 


ſtorms of adverſity, thy will be done! What matter 
whether the cup that is given me be more or lef 


bitter; that my troubles. be more or leſs durable, 
while I am. on this ſide the grave, L knowin whon 
I have believed. I know, O my God! that thou | 
' wilt one day grant me eternal ſalvation. Thoſe 


who ſow here below in tears, will reap with ſongs 


of triumph. When che ſhort miſeries of life are 6 
+ ver, I ſhall find how advantageous they have been 
to me; and 1 mall bleſs God for having condudted 

| me to heaven nee e eee 


row. # 


- 'Theſe are the thoughts which will pp me 


- Pu in every misfortune. As the expectation of ſpring 


makes the gloomy appearance of winter ſupportable, 
ſo does the ſweet hope of futurity encourage me 


to bear with refignation and fortitude the preſent 
miſeries. Through the darkneſs of this life, there 
opens to me the [delightful proſpect of an happy 
| hereafter. | What I foreſee in eternity already ſheds 


light on the path through which I walk; and by 


this way I ſhall imperceptibly arrive at the bleſſed 


- Gables of peace, light, 3 and hepa. _ 
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JOULD it not be more adrantageous to our 
globe, if its ſurface was not ſo uneven, and 

if it was not disfigured by ſo many mountains? It 

ſeems to me, ſometimes, that the form of the earth 

vould be much more regular, that our ſight would 
extend fartherꝭ that we ſhould travel more conve- 
niently, and, that we ſhould enjoy many other ad- 
vantages, if the earth was only but one vaſt plain. 
But, perhaps, I am miſtaken in this opinion. I. 
wiſh then to enquire into it, and reflect on the uſe . 

of mountains, in order to ſee if I have reaſon to be 
diſcontented with the preſent plan of our globe. 1 
| In the firſt place, f it is evident, that it is from 
the mountains and hills that the ſprings flow which 
xe produced, either by heavy ſnows, or by the. 
clouds with which thoſe heights are always covered. 
It is that which keeps up the courſe. of great and 
ſmall rivers. Thoſe chains of high mountains, 

which extend from eaſt to weſt, and which trarerſe 

2 great tract of country, ſerve to hinder the diſper- 

ſion of vapours, and to condenſe them into water. 
They are as ſo many capitals, or ſtills, which pre- 
pare, and render the water ſweet, for the uſe of 

man and beaſt, Their deelivity gives a moderate- 
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fall to the ſprings, and . thence they * a 
110. 2 N ore Me | 


ſprings and ——— which the wen . . 
3 
l to us; 
they ee ouþle ofours, i 


very neceſſaxy ta ys. On the fies dF moun 
: there grow. trees, plants, and-an innumeradle 
tity. of ſalutary herbs: and 70 OTS, Ge I 
tivated with equatſuccels in the plains, bee 
| the fame virtues. eee Sof 
which e eee ere wal ys atilevd . 
_ countries, for want: of. neceſſary moiſtuse. Moon. 


VSE or MOUNTAINS. . 


into the alleys, which che 
| . 2 "this ir 2 


cure us, they by 


dwellings to 2 8 172 155 


Nn 
to multitudes of beaſts, whoſe fleſh and Kins are 


tains fexve alſo:to:ſh 


8 the fury of ſeas and tempeſts; and; like ram 


parts andmaturalfortifications, they defend-ſeverit 


lb conquerors. They perhaps preſerve the bulnee 


of our globe. It is true, that ſome of theſe moun- 
tains are dangerous and formidable. They occaſion 


ſpread flames and deſtruction il 
muſt ' 


#31 TJ 4 But 


ner, the bulwarks of nature; to 8 counties 
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convenience! rom them, they cannot furniſh any 
reaſonable objection againſt the wiſdom and good- 


neſs of God de the- Vlefling Rint dene from: 
them are infinitely ſupe 50x. to the ail 


to complain of che « ntrixance of. 8 


globe. If 
there were nd Mouptains, we thonld he, deprived 


ſaſſils, There would 


of ſeveral forts, of ſten 


be no rwers, no ſprings, ns lakes. The ſekeitſelf 5 
vould become a. ſagnating marſn. We nend 


vant a great number of the fineſt andagoſt falutarz 


plants, and ſeveral ſorts, of animals. The privaten 
\of one vpgle thing in narure, might be ſufteben to 5 | 
Why our lives ſad apd 1 Lat ws therefore = 


onclude,. tht aunt, en a rn wu | 


175 of it, prove the y ; 


Kt the Creator. | 
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La of hy wiſdom. Eren thi 
every; thing thou haſt. 
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n ron Conringner IN, Cen. 


ucts and go: 


s can I form for 


une Irefle& on the infinite perfections which 
are manifeſted in the plan of the univerſe, 
and on che manner in which God cen | 
verns it, my confidence in him muſt neceſſarily in 
ereaſe and ſtrengthen more and more. How ealy 
' ought I to be, in regard to my life, ſince it is in the 
hands of that great Being, of whoſe power, wiſdom, | 
and goodneſs, T have as many proofs as there are: 
- creatures in my ſight? What wif 
my happineſs, which may not be fulfilled by that 
| God, whoſe unlimited power has been able to raiſc 
out of nothing ſo many millions of worlds? Are: 
chere are any troubles, ſorrows, or difficulties, from 
which I may not be happily drawn, by that infinite 
wiſdom which has ſpread the heavens, and formed 
every creature in ſo wonderful a manner? What 
can hinder me from committing my way unto the 
Lord? What can prevent me from having recourſe 
to him, in all my troubles and diſtreſſes, and from 
WW 


| CONFIDENCE IN GOD. wm 


| am but a very weak creature ; I am loſt in the 
yaſt multitude: of his works; and, when I repre- 
ſent to myſelf his greatneſs, and the infinite extent 
of his government, T often ſay to myſelf: Who am 
|, to dare to hope that this great Being will always 
liſten to me, and that he will deign to caſt his eyes 
on me, every, time, in my troubles, that I may 
have recourſe to him? But, on the other hand, I 
comfort myſelf, when I conſider that his bennett 
his majeſty, and the government of ſo many mil - 
lons of worlds, does not hinder him from extend- 
ing his cares for the ſmalleſt worm: Why then 
may he not give ſome attention to me, who, tho 
fo inſignificant, have received from him, both as a 
man and as a Chriſtian, prerogatives much ſuperior 
to other creatures? Here, my conſcience ſtrikes 
me, and reproaches me with being a finner, with 
having, a thouſand and a thouſand" times, wilfully 
+ tranſpreſſed the commands of my Creator and Maf- 
ter; and, from thence, being without compariſon : 
more unworthy: of his goodnefs than the loweſt 
creatures, fince they, at leaſt, have not offended 
him, nor ever could be guilty of fin towards him. 
My conſcience repreſents the juſtice of God to me, 
in as ſtrong colours as the whole world paints to 
me his power and goodneſs. It makes me appre= 
hend he may uſe his power, in giving me as a ter- 
rible example of his vengeance to the whole earth; 
and, it is true, that wherever I turn my eyes, I can 
no when find any relief from theſe dreadfut 
9 to Im my agitated * or give me a 
ut 
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template, nearer, the greatneſs, the magnificence, 
imperfection of my licht and underſtanding now 


. 


- MOTIVES, 


. 2 


juſt ſubject of conſolation... But, it is preciſely her 


that the ſalutary truths of the goſpel come to my af, 
ſiſtance. Tad thanks to thee, O merciful Redeem- 


er for it: This knowledge: of God, which, without | 
_ thee, could not but troubleandaffrightme, is become, 
by thy ſufferings and death, a ſource of j Joy and com. 


fort to my ſoul. It 3s only through thee, that I em 


ok up'to-this God, whoſe greatneſs all the ward 
' proclaims; thatIcan, Ifay,look up to him as a father, 

put my truſt in bim, and hope that he will grant me 

- hoppineſs, not only in this life, but to all eternity, 

It is now, therefore, that this world begins to appear 


to me in all its beauty. What a charming proſped 


| of futurity opens to me If the earth is full of tha 


mercies of God, heaven will be infinitely more ſo, 


It will be there, that I ſhall overflow with the ble, 
_ ſings of his love. There, his infinite wiſdom wil 


appear to me in all its ſplendor, There, with z 
more piercing and elearer che,! ſhall be enabled to 
ſee the depth of his wonderful creation, and to con. 


and beauty of ſo many other worlds, which the 
ſcarce permits me a glimpſe of. Then, my heart 


will truly overflow with veneration, love, and 
gratitude, Then, my voice will celebrate, i in no | 
bler accents, the immortal praiſes of my Creator, 


Lord, thou art worthy of glory, honour, and power, 


bin rm hol elle thy wil 
eb eee an 
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wonders he Ras done / : 
lively ſenſe of his -mercies!' Of alt the knowledgsd 
ve can acquire, this is the moſt t I 
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v E. who adore with une che Lü 
hem the heavens and the earth weft 
made, come and reflect on his works! Behold the 


« 5 5 


tant, the moſt 
eaſy and agreeable. We could diſpenſe with marry 
ſciences which we take fuck pains to learn; but che 


knowledge of God and his works is-abſolutely ne- 


eflary, if werwiſh to fulfil the end of our creation 
and by that means ſecure our h 
hereafter; We do well undoubtedly to ſeck to 


know God, ſuch as he las revealed himſelf to us 
in his divine word : But we ſnall net receive that 


do not join to ĩt this other revelation; by which he | 


has made himſelf manifeſt to us throughout all na- 


ture, as our Lord, our Father, and Benefactor. It 


is the beſt preparation to underſtand, and to receive 
as we ought che goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, for this rea- 
lon, becauſe, in teaching his difciples the truths of 
religion, the divine Redeemer. often ſpoke of the 
works of aatures.andainde ie of the objects which 
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things. In general, it is a noble employment, and 
well worthy of man, to ſtudy dee Pure 


continually ; to learn in it the truths which may | 


remind us of the immenſe greatneſs of God, andour 
own littleneſs ; his bleſſings, and the obligations 


_ they impoſe on us. It is ſhameful for man to he 


inattentive to the wonders which ſurround him 


every ſide, and to be as inſenſible to them as the 


brutes are. If reaſon has been given to us, it is 
that we may make uſe of it in acknowledging the 
perfections of God in his works. What employ- 
ment can be more pleaſing to the human mind than 
meditations on the admirable works of the Moſt 
« Bight een en 8 


of our Creator and Preſerver ! What can be con- 


ceived more delightful, than to diſcover in the 
whale creation, in all the natural world, in every 
thing we ſee, traces of the providence and tender 
mercies of the Father of all beings ! There are no 

amuſements, no worldly joys, of which we are not 


ſoon tired. But the pleaſure we feel in contem- 


plating the works of the Lord is a pleaſure ever 


| } new. And were we to reflect upon them for 1 
million of years, we ſhould be ſo little tired of the 


employment, that we thould, on the contrary, find | 
new charms in it. It is in this light I often repre- 
e eee icity of the ſaints n 
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4 ardently wiſh to hs weich them, becaifelT am per- 
ſuaded it is in their ſociety, in their bleſſed inter- 
courſe only that my inſatiable deſire of increaſing 


in knowledge and wiſdom, is to be ſatisfied. But 
while we are fill at a diſtance from this happineſs, 
let us endeavour, at leaſt, to come as near it as 


poſſible, by habituating ourſelves now to what will 


be hereafter, and for evermore, the employment 
of all the bleſſed ſaints and angels. Let us adore 
God in his wonderful works. Let us endeayour 
more and more to be arquainted with him. Let us 
reflect on his greatneſs. © Let us admire his power 


and wiſdom in each of his creatures. And let us 
-obſerve, in every ſeaſon of the year, his goodnefs, 


and tender mercies towards every being on earth. 


This employment will make us not only happy but 
virtuous : For, if we have God and his works con- 


tinually in our fight, with what love and venera- 


tion ſhall we not be penetrated > with what confi- 


dence ſhall we not reſigi ourſelves to him? with 
what zeal and tranſport ſhall we not ſing his praiſe? 


O God, who art ſo worthy of all adoration! T will 


hereafter continually refle&, with gratitude and ve- 


1 on the wonders of thy power and WII 


dom, which fill the whole univerſe. I will raiſe 


myſelf from earth to heaven by the chain of beings | 
thou haſt formed, in order to know thee, to feel, 


and to enjoy thy goodneſs. Every. thingaround me, 


every thing within myſelf, will ſerve to lead me to 
_ theeas the ſource of all; every thing will more and 


more contribute to ãnflame me with love and piety. 
Vor. I. Q. 1 * 
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| which-bears me; and gives me food ; all nature, ſo 


| e b e ee Nee e 


thoſe fine days come, in which the early flowen 
invite us to the fields and gardens! I doubt not 


tience * the dull * . But n 


1%: DAD \ WEATHER. 


. Theſe, O heavenly Father! are the engagement: 
Imake nr 2 4n Teide of e- | 
ſhines e dn als which 1 3 earth 


wiſely framed for our wants and pleaſures, ſhall 
one day riſe as witneſſes againſt me, inc to 


eee. 
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N ATURE is till robbed of its ornaments. Is 


1 appearance is ſtill gloomy and favage. The 
ſky is covered with thick clouds, and the air is load 
ed with vapours and mow. The mornings are 
"wrapped up 1 in impenetrable fogs, that conceal the 
view of the riſing ſun from us ; which ſcarce ſhews 


| itſelf, before dark and ſtormy clouds ariſe to prevent 
the earth from feeling its benign influence. How 


little warmth it gives! No herb ventures to ſpring 
up. Every ching Rtill remains dead neee of 


their charms. — 


When will the lovely ſpring return! When vil 


but many hold this language, and bear with impa- 


BAD! WEATHER: 103 


that even this temperature, of theair which-wo dif. 
like, contributes to the good of the whole, and is, 
part of the plan formed by God in his government. 
Were it not for theſe days which appear to us ſo 
diſagreeable, all our hopes of the advantages of 
ſummer would vaniſn. Storms are bleſſings of na- 
ture, and froſts are meant eee: to ren- 
der the earth fruitful. If the air was at preſent 
milder, and the weather ſiner, we: ſhouldlee mil- 
lions of inſects hatched, which would be very hurt- 
ful to the ſeeds fown in the earth, and to the hloſ- 
ſoms. What a riſks alſo would the budg run Which 
the mild weather had brought forth, if there eame 
a froſt ? But ſuch is our · blindneſs and ignorance, 
that we murmur: againſt God, when we ought to 
adore and bleſs him; and we take for imperfections 
what ought to make us acknowledge the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of our Creator. We ſeldom, know 
what we deſire. To puniſh us for our imprudent 
and unreaſonable wiſhes,. God need only to grant 
them. If the ſpring already diſplayed all its charms, 
how many following. days, would loſe th 
How quickly ſhould we tire of them! And how 
hurtful to our health would the ſudden change be 
from ſcrera colto\intenſabeas-h It is albleſſmig of 
God, (a. bleſſing which, like- many others, we are 
inſenſible to), chat eee on impexeeptibly. 
Its delay keeps us in the, Moſt agreeable exhectation, 
and our pleaſure is but the grenter, when it comes, | 
The rough form weather af March is 2 remain 
the {evering of Winters, It; Prepares, us; for the. 
Q enjoyment 
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enjoyment of fine days, and is the forerunner of. | 
that delightful calm: which {pring theds en our 
country. 
"0 8 0 God! 1 ith I gelt and bleſs thee 
in theſe ſtormy days alſo. I ſhall more and more 


be perſuaded, that thy whole government is full of 


wiſdom and goodneſs. I rejoice that, in all times 
and ſeaſons, in ſtorms and in calms, in now and 
rain, as well as in the fineſt days, thou art conſtant- 
ly my Father, Preſerver, and Benefactor. To the 

diſagreeable days I now paſs, will ſoon ſucceed the 
| beauteous ſpring. After all, I cannot expect in 
this world to have none but ſweet and pleaſant 
hours. It is the ſame with my life itſelf as with 
this ſeaſon. What in reality is life, but a conti- 
wa e Tom 1 to e days? 2 


* 
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Tux Srars | or SOME AntMAus. DURING 
: WINTER. | | 


7 E dba not yet ſee any of thoſe millions of :nſeds 

VY and birds, which, during ſummer, are in the 
air, in the water, and on the earth. At the ap- 
proach of winter they difappear from our countries, 
where the climate does not agree with them, and 
| where they can no longer find food. The firlt 


oy day, i is a Ggnal to them to reſt from their 
Ibo 


STATE or ANIMALS; ke. * 


ne; to put an end to their active life, and to 
quit their homes. We miſtake if we go farther, = 
and believe that winter deſtroys thoſe animals: - _ 
o continue to live even in that ſeaſon of the 
Providence ſo provides, that none of them 
do e The body of ſome animals is formed in 
ſuch a manner, that the ſame cauſes which deprive 
them of food, make ſuch revolutions in them as 
prevent char requiring any. The cold numbs 
them, they fall into a ſound fleep, which laſts till 
the return ofcheat opens the earth, cauſes their ne- 
ceſſary food to ſpring up, and wakens them from 
their heavineſs. Theſe animals hide themſelves 
in the ſand, in pits or hollow places, in the bottom 
of ponds or marſnes, where they cannot be found 
out or diſturbed. Their ſtate is a kind of death, or 
rather a ſwoon; and they do not revive till the . 
gentle warmth of ſpring penetrates to their retreats. 
Some ſort of birds; at the approach of winter, un- 
dertake long journeys, to ſeek in other climates a 
more temperate air and proper food. Some fly in 
numbers from one country to another. Several go 
to Africa; groſſing: the Mediterranean, and return 
the following ſpring to our countries. 
Lord! how admirable is thy wiſdom ! How: ten- 
der and beneficent thy mercies to the leaſt of thy 
ereatures. Thou haſt impreſſed upon the mind of 
fome beaſts that wonderful inſtinct, which warns = 
them of the day in which they ſhould abandon their 
fummer habitations, in order to paſs their winter 
in another climate, , Thou haſt pointed out to o- 
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thers, the places where thy may paſs: in ſaſeij 
their night of winter in a ſound ſleep. Thou te- 
viveſt them again when the ſeaſon of their new life 
arrives. Every time I reflect on theſe 
they lead me naturally to think of what will happen 
to myſelf at my death; for my ſtate will, in ſome 
meaſure, reſemble that of theſe birds. At the end 
of my life I ſhall alſo quit my home, my pleaſures 
and my companions, to go into a better world. I 
ſhall alſo reſt and ſleep ſome time, but at the mo- 
ment of the new creation I ſhall awake; and, cloth- 
ed with the ſtrengh and deauty of youth, I ſhall 
' begin a life that will be eternal. What happens to 
animals affords me alſo another edifying reflection: 
Il ſee from thence that God watches even over the 
very ſmalleſt link of the immenſe chain of beings. 
I difcover with what fatherly goodneſs, he pro- 
vides for the preſervation of the weakeſtand loweſt 
of creatures, in ſituations wherein it would appear 
impoſlible to mere human wiſdom. Would it not 
then be doing injuſtice to the wiſe providence of 
my Creator, to doubt his care of me, and to give 
myſelf up to trouble and anxiety about my ſubſiſt- 
ence? Certainly, that God who gives to inſects 
And to birds their food in due ſeaſon; that God 
ho provides them xetreats, and places of reſt in 
pits and in roeks z who directs them to find their 
food in diftant countries; that fame God will take 
eare of me in time of need and diſtreſs. I have a 
perfect confidence that he will provide all that is ne- 


| ecffary for me, even when I ſee the leaſt likely- 
| hood 
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Winds AND N 


ly they fly ! what deluges of rain they pour upoh 
the earth ! How terrible the force of the winds 
They tear up the largeſt oaks; they throw down 
palaces ; they fhake the fottidatici of the earth; 

and perhaps, alas ! at this moment, ſome unhappy 


ſtorm. The winds roar above it, and a gulph is 


riſe mountain high. Alas, in what diſtreſs are thoſe 
unhappy people ! How they wring their hands ! 
How they ſhudder at every wave that riſes, and that 
i going to bury them in the deep! Before the fury 


plunged into the g - miſery, by the death of 
their relations and friends. But why does the wife 


land? 2 
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| WITH what veaice the air is agitated 155 you 
not hear Kow the winds toar in the ber re- 
gio ions | Behold, how the clouds gather! how rapid- 


\ ſhip is dragged into the abyſs by the violence of the 


underneath, and all around it the waves of the ſea 


of the tempeſt abates, there may be ſome millions 5 
of families ruined; and more fill who will be 


and beneficent Sovereign of the world thus permit 
the vindsto prend ie terror and deſtruction by ſea and 
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188 WIN DS AND TEMPEST 
land? Mad queſtion! What temerity, to dare judge, 
and cenſure the government of a Being infinitely 
wiſe ! Ought we not rather to reflect on his ways 
with reſpectful ſilence, and be perſuaded they are 
always full of goodneſs? If whirlwinds and 
make terrible ravages ; if they ſhatter ſhips, or 


_ plunge them whole into the bottom of the ſea; if 
they overthrow buildings, and deſtroy men and 


animals; have we a right, for that reaſon, to blame 
the government of the Lord? 

They who calculate, with ſo much care, the miſ- 

5 chief this element occaſions, have they reckoned 

the advantages which acerue from it ? Audacious 

mortals! admire and adore the Sovereign of the 

world, who can even make ſtorms contribute to the 


good of his empire. - It is, in reality, by the Pare 


ticular direction of Providence, that, towards ſpring, 


there uſually riſes ſtorms and tempeſts.. At there- 
turn of that fine ſeaſon, the moiſt: and mild air o- 
pens the carth, which had been cloſed all the winter. 
By this has of temperature, the air, which the 
coldhad purified, is again filled with hurtful vapours. 
Plagues and epidemic diforders would ſoon deſtroy 
men and animals, if the air, by being: agitated by 
ſtorms, was not reſtored to its purity and whole- 
ſomeneſs. By that means, not only the vapours, 
. which would otherwiſe ſtagnate, are put in motion, 
but alſo, vapours of different natures being violent- 
1y agitated, in every ſenſe, it makes. a happy mix 


ture, more healthful to mankind, and more fruit- * 


5 


3 for ae ds Is it not, beſides, a great ad- 
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vantage, that the winds ae in ſome degree, as: 
wings for the ſhips; and that theſe floating houſes, 
loaded with the riches of different parts of the 
world, can often, in leſs than twenty four hours, 
make a paſſage of more than fifty miles? Thus, 
eren in the midſt of ſtorms and tempeſts, the Lord 
is 4 benefactor to his creatures. Every time I hear- 
the winds roar above me, I will acknowledge his 
goodneſs, and think, with grateful recollection, on 
the wiſdom of his government. How admirable 
are his ways, even in reſpect to whirlwinds and 
ſtorms ? Thou, O Lord, takeſt the winds out of 
thy treaſures ; thou bringeſ them from the extre- 


mities of the earth; thou appointeſt the courſe they 


are to take; thou ſetteſt bounds to them, and or- 
dereſt them to be calm, when they have fulfilled thy 


deſigns ; Wherefore, then, ſhould I be terrified or 


alarmed, when thou directeſt thoſe miniſters of thy: 


vill to execute thy orders? O my ſoul ! though 


even the tempeſts ſhould blow around thee, the 
rocks be rent, though avail of darkneſs be thrown 
over all nature, and the earth ſhould tremble, let 
nothing fright or diſturb thy tranquillity : Truſt in 


the Lord, and reſt thy cares on the fatherly boſom 


of him who rules and governs the univerſe. He 
who directs the ſtars, and winds the, courſe they 
zre to run, can he not point to thee a path, in which 
thou mayeſt walk ſecurely? However ſtormy, then, 
my life may be in this world, does it become me to. 
murmur at it, or to fear? No. That God, who. 
unpoſes ſilence on Us moſt n, winds, can 

| eafily _ 
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_ WINDS: AND TEMPESTS, 
eaſily put a ſtop to the tempeſt of ſorrows which 
| lence of affictions ſhall have ſuficientiy tried me, l 


ſeaſon, how many who are croſſing the ſeas, hay 
for my particular advantage, and undoubtedly fo; 


waves, and, rene expect every moment to 


ger the roaring of the tempeſt. 
windwand ſeas, defend theſe unhappy people from 
ers they offer unto thee in their diſtreſs. Have 


1 7 
et « 
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different: coloured clouds in the ſky: 


threatens to overwhelm me. And, when the vio. 


ſhall ſee a ſerene bright day arrive, in which I ſhall 
enjoy the moſt perfect calm. Alas! at this ſtormy. 


the good of ſociety, are, now ſtruggling with the 


be ſwallowed up! Jrepreſent to myſelf their agony, 
"whilſt, in my quiet home, I can hear without day 


Sovereign Diſpoſer of all events Maſter of the 
the fury of the waves, and/deign to hear the pray- 


meroy on them, as well as on all thoſe whoſe-lives 
are in Oy and caſt an eye of dellveranee on 


MA. R ch rr 
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IE often ſeen in winter, towards the ping 

_ equinox; à ſort of tranſparent, bright, and 
From thi 
north there appears a ſplendid light, which comes 


cloſe to me vfb clouds Laſtly, from! theſe non 
ern 


e 


* 


* % 1 


ern clouds there dart white rays of licht, whit 
reach to the zenith. This ethereal phenomenon, 
called Northern Lights, or Aurora Borealis, is full, 
in ſome reſpects, one of | thoſe natural effects, che 


dome naturaliſts ſuppoſe it to be a magnetic ſub- 
ſtance, which aceumulating and thickeningitowards 
the north, may ſhed a certain light at a diſtance, 
Others think, what is more. probable, that the au- 
rora borealis is occaſioned by nitrous and frozen 
particles, which riſing in the air, and joined to the 

vapours, and to the fat and. Sil echalations ſent 
forth by the whales, and other immenſe: cetaceous 
fiſhes which abound in the north, are lighted up, 
and made brilliant by that light which the Lapo- 
neſe almoſt continually enjoy. Laſtly, Some phi- 
loſophers pretend, that this phenomenon. is only the 
atmoſphere inflamed, and a ſtorm not yet come to 


formed and moſt learned men are, in reſpect to this 

phenomenon, is very inſtructive to us. How ma- 
vy things do we ſee in the air, in the ſky, and up- 
on earth, which are ſtill myſteries, even to the very 
beſt naturaliſts? Theſe phenomena ought to hum- 


culties are. A thouſand inconſiderable things con- 
found the moſt learned in their 'meditations, and e- 
ſcape their inquiries. There are a thouſand objeQs, 
which, indeed, we acknowledge to be planned with 
IE: oe and to be very uſeful; but we fel- 


AURORA BOREA'LIS, age 


cauſe of which cannot be very exactly determined. 


maturity. The uncertainty in which the beſt in⸗ 


ble the human mind, whoſe pride and vain curioſi- 
ty often prevent acknowledging how limited its fa- 


dom 
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purpoſe, their connection with the corporeal Mor 


and its ſeveral parts. However, this ignorance 
does not affect our happineſs ; and though, for ex 
.ample, we cannot exactly determine from whence 
proceeds the aurora borealis, we can live quietly 
and well without it. After all, ignorant as we may 
be on this point and a number of others, we know, 
at leaſt, that every phenomenon of the phyſical and 
intellectual world happens only by the will of an 
all- wiſe, almighty, and perfect Being, who direct 


them for the good of the univerſe. We have no 


occaſion to know more in a life ſo ſhort as ours; 
and this is doubtleſs ſufficient to induce us to adore 
and bleſs him who is the author of things ſo-won- 
derful, and ſo much above our comprehenſion, 
But I ought alſo to bleſs thee, O my God! for 
not having been born in thoſe ſuperſtitious and ip- 
norant times, when whole nations were thrown in- 
to conſternation .and terror by theſe phenomena, 
This magnificent ſight painted. to their diſturbed 
imaginations whole armies, and battles fought in 
the air; and they drew moſt dreadful prognoſtic 
from them. The aurora borealis was to them 2 
prophet, which foretold ſometimes war, ſometimes 
famine, and ſometimes epidemic diſorders. ' 
But, for my part, I find, in the mild and majef 
tic ſplendor of this light, a ſign of the power and 


goodneſs of God. I behold thoſe celeſtial lights 


without fear; becauſe I know, that the Lord of 
heaven has not created any thing to be a torment 
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and misfortune to his creatures. And perhaps, 


there are people in the northern countries who 
draw great advantages from theſe phenomena, 
ey BY, ſo little influence c ours, | 


MARCH ech. 


Tur EXTREME SMALLNESS OF CERTAIN . 


Bopizs. 


7 HE vaulted Ny, the depths of ſpace, and} its un- 


limited extent, thoſe vaſt bodies which ſhine 


in the firmament, the variety of creatures which - 
cover our globe, and which fill the air and the wa- 


ter, all theſe declare the glory of the mighty God, 
and tell us his power is infinite, But it muſt not 


be ſuppoſed that the power and wiſdom of the Cre- 
ator, is only viſible in the immenſe ſize of the world. 
| Even in the ſmalleſt objects, in the moſt inconſi- 


derable parts of the natural world, the greateſt ſub- 


jects of admiration are to be found. The conſtruc- 
tion of a grain of ſand, ſeen through a glaſs which 
| magnifies objects a million of times, is enough to 


fll the greateſt mind with aſtoniſhment. ' Who in- 


deed would not be ſurpriſed, to learn that in the 
midſt of a grain of ſand, which the eye can ſcarce | 


diſcover, there is an inſect which lives in it? Ex- 


amine alſo with a microſcope (which magnifies ſome 


millions of times) the mould of a bit of bread : you 
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will ſee in it a thick foreſt of fruit trees; the ho 
ches, leaves, and fruit of which are eaſy to be diſ. 
tinguiſhed. But even in your body you may per- 
ceĩve objects of inconceiveable ſmallneſs, which 
perhaps you have not yet taken notice of, and yet 
deſerve all your admiration. It is covered with an 
innumerable multitude of. pores, of which the na- 
ked eye can only diſtinguiſh a ſmall part. Your 
epidermis reſembles the;ſcale of a. fiſh ; it has been 


calculated, that a grain of ſand would cover 250 


of thoſe ſcales; and that one ſingle ſcale would co- 
ver 500 of thoſe interſtices, or thoſe pores which 
give paſſage to the ſweat and inſenſible perſpiration. 
Have you ever reflected on the wonderful conſtruc- 
tion of the hairs of your head? As inconſidęrable 


as they appear, they are one of the Creator's maſ- 


ter- pieces. They are hollow pipes, each of which 


has its root, a ſubſtance full of marrow, and ſeveral 


little threads which unite them. In that whitiſh | 
matter, that lime which food leave upon teeth 
and which ſettles there, (by means ofa microſcope . 
magnifying one millien of times) there has been 
diſcovered, a great number of little animals; and 
it has been found that in a ſpace, not larger than 
a grain of gun-powder, -there were 2 millivir of 


thoſe animalcula- 


Are not theſe ſo1 many — as ought to 


make us humble in our own eyes, and raiſe our i- 


deas of the ſupreme Being? Every thing ought to 
convince us, that there are a thouſand objects in na- 
ture, Which are to us ee myſteries. n 
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there? reniains 4 thouſabd diſcoveries to be made ; 


rficially. | here as) per- 
3 a multitude of Fas. e in our own bodies, 


which no one has thought of or ſuſpefted. How 


many imperceptible objects may there not be in na- 
ture, out of the reach of the e and of dur 
underſtanding, which, if known to- us, would afford 
new proofs of the greatneſs of God? But the little 
we know, is more than ſufficient to convince us, 


that in ſmall things, as well as in great, the power, 


wiſdom, and goodneſs of the Lord is 'manifeſted 
- moſt admirably.” Phe ſand ef the fe# deelares che 
glory of the mighty God, as well as the expanſe of 
the heavens, the wien dor of tlie ſun, or the fury 
of the tempeſts. The loweſt wotm bids us give glo- 
ry to its Creator; the trees in the magnificence of 
their clothing, the grain and the ſeeds in their mi- 
nuteneſs, cry aloud- with one yore It is God Who 


bath made us, glory be to our Creator. Ves, O my 


give glory. Even the moſt diminutive creature on 
earth reminds me of thy greatneſs. I admire and 
adore thy power and wiſdom in the formation of 
the gnat, as mueh as in the conſtruction of. the ele- 
phant; in · the humble form of a blade of graſs,” as 
in the majeſtie height of the oak; in a grain of fand, 
as well as in the higheſt mountain. No creature 
thou haſt formed can ber unwortky my attention. 

Who can tell if the object of che moſt inſignificant 
. not contain . ? 
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196 WIN T E. R 
A being that God hath vouchſafed- to form, k it 
not, from that very circumſtance, worthy my obſer. 
vation! I myſelf am a meer nothing, when com- 
pared to the innumerable worlds which the Lord 
has created; and yet he vouchfafes to look on de 
with an eye of care. He governs my ſteps, with 
the fame wiſdom and goodneſs, as he direQs the 


| courſe of all the ſtars. What am I, O God, tha 
thou ſhouldeſt think of me! and bow can I enough 


bleſs and thank thee for heaping mercies on me, 


who am but Guſt and aſhes N 
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; T HE fame Wiſdom which at the beginning of 
Va.nter, cauſed the cold to come on gradually, 
has ordained that it ſhould diminiſh alſo by degrees; 
ſo that this ſevere ſeafon now draws inſenfibly to- 


wards its end. The fun already ſtays longer a- 


bove our horizon, and reflects mere heat upon the 
earth. Flakes of ſnow no longer cloud and dark- 
en the atmoſphere; The nights are now only at- 


. tended with a white froſt, which vaniſhes with the 


| mid-day ſun. The air becomes ſerene. The fog 
and vapours diſperſe, or fall into fertile ſhowers of 


rain. The earth becomes lighter, more moveable, 


% and fitter to receive * The ſeeds begin ta 
5 ſhook. 
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ſhoot. The branches which a ppeared dead, begin ; 
again to bud; and ſome blades of graſs venture to 


' ſpring out of the earth. We ſee NON 
- which nature is making, in order to r 
to the fields, leaves to the trees, and flowers to the 


re verdure 


gardens. She ſilently labours to bring back ſpring, 
though the ſtorms, the hail and froſty nights, ſtill 


' oppoſe it in ſome meaſure. She will ſoon loſe her 
lad gloomy appearance; and the earth will ſhine a - 


gain in all the beauty of youth. Every change in 
nature is made thus gradually. Every effect which 
we perceive; has been prepared by preceding ef- 
fects, and a thouſand little circumſtances which e- 


| ſcaped our obſervation; fucceed one another, till 


the end which nature propofes to herſelf is fulfil- 
ld. An infinite multitude of ſprings muſt be put 
in motion, before a ſingle blade of graſs can ſhoot, 
or a bud can Bloſſom. All the changes in winter 
ſo diſagreeable to us, muſt neceffirily take place in 
order to open to us a promiſing proſpect. Storms, 


rain, ſnow, and froſt were eſſential, that the earth 
might reſt and recover its ſtrength and fertility. 
Neither could theſe changes happen ſooner or 
later, be more or leſs ſudden, or laſt longer or 
orter, without i injury of ſome ſort to the fer- 


tility of the earth. Now that the advantages of 
theſe plans of nature open inſenſibly to us, we 


acknowledge her deſigns; and the happy conſe- 
_ quences of the winter plainly demonſtrate that it 


is:areal bleſſing to the earth. 
As the ſeaſons, ſo do the periods 4 events of 


R 3 . 5 our 
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our lives continually . vary. In that of every man 
there is ſo admirable, and myſterious. a chain of 
dauſes and effects, that nothing but futurity cm 
diſcover to us Why ſuch and ſuch events were ne. 
eeſſary. and beneficial. F ſee, perhaps, at Preſent, 
hy God cauſed me to be born of ſuch parents ra. 
ther than others; why preciſely ſuch a town ſoil 
be the place of my birth; why ſuch, and ſuch un- 
5 happy accidents. happened to me; Why it was ne- 
al emRirg I ſhould embrace ſuch a kind of life and no 
other. All this was then concealed from me: But 
now 1 comprehend that the paſt was neceſſary, for 
the be. and for the future; and that ſeveral 
events, which did not at all ſeem to agree with the 
plan of my life, were, however, indiſpenſable ta 
make me as happy as I now am. I alſo-gradually 
approach the moment in which all the events of my 
life will be laid open and explained. Perhaps Lam 
very near the period wherein the winter of my life 
will draw to its end, and I ſhall be on the point of 
entering a new world. O my God! grant chat n 
heart may then be full of hope and joy. And, when 
all the viſible creation diſappears from my light, 
grant me a glimpſe of a bleſſed eternity; and give 
me A foretaſte of it, which, may raiſe me abore eve⸗ 
chi carthly and erhlt 
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* nion Parts. 88 
ne 1 des 00 Wi HIM 


beauty Wille che fields and Fgatdens alford 


meditate on myſelf, and reflect on the formation of 
my body. It will furniſ me-with the beſt oppor- 

tunity of acknowledging the power and wiſdom of 
God; and Fſhall-learn,-at the fame time, to be 
ſenſible'of che value of my Tife. 

Of all the viſible parts of the beey, the head holds 
the firſt rank, not only from its beauty, but, be- 
cauſe it: contains the prineiples of ſenſation and 
motion. All the ſentiments and paſſions of the ſoul 


are painted om the face, which is the moſt beautiful 
hen part of man, und-wherein-are placed the organs of 
ht, the principal ſenſes, by means of which we receive 
me he impreſſion of outward objects. The ſeveral 


motions. of the lips · and tongue, whether they touch 


enable us to give ſo many different inflexions to the 
voice and to ſound. With teeth, we can either cut 


in the mouth furniſhes the ſaliva neceſſary for digeſ- 
on. The kr is — the _— where it 


MOVER 


-no career abbey agrerabfy; E will. 


the palate or the teeth, ſerve: for articulation, and 


or grind our food, and the great number of glands 
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200 HUMAN BODY. 
moves different ways, as on a pivot, in order to tum 
ſhoulders, ſo formed as to bear heavy loads. To 
the ſhoulders are faſtened arms, and to thoſe, hend 
formed in ſuch a manner, that they ſerve to yer. 
form many movements, to touch, to take, to raiſe, 
to puſh away, &c. and the joints and bones ſup- 
port and facilitate the motions. The cheſt contains 
and guards the heart and lungs, and, for that pur- 
poſe, is compoſed of hard ſtrong ribs and bones, 
The midriff ſeparates. the cheſt from the belly, which 
contains the ſtomach, the liver, the ſpleen, and the 
inteſtines. All this maſs reſts: upon the hips, the 
- thighs, and the legs, which, as well as: the arms, 
| have ſeveral joints to make the-motions eaſy. The 
feet ſupport the whole; and the toes alſo contribute 
to it, as they ſerve to fix the foot firm on the ground. 
> The fleſh and ſkin cover the whole body. The hair 
of the head, and the down on other parts, guard 
from the bad effects of cold. What variety in theſe 
exterior parts of the body, and yet they are only 
the principal and moſt eſſential of them. Their 
form, conſtruction, order; ſituation, motions, and 
harmony, all afford inconteſtible proofs of the wil 
dom and goodneſs of our Creator. No part of the 
human body. is imperfe& or deformed ; none uſe-- 
| leſs; no one hurts the other; none is ill placed. 
On the contrary, it is certain, that the leaſt change 
in the number, the diſpoſition, or placing of the 
limbs, would make the body much leſs perfect. If, 
for example, Lwas deprived of the uſe of my hands, 


HUMAN BODY. 0 


or, if they were not provided with fo many joints, 
[ ſhould be unable to do moſt of the things I do. If I 
was to preſerve my reaſon, and yet be a quadruped 
or a reptile, I ſhould be unfit for many arts and 
trades. I could not act, move, or turn ſo eaſily; 
I could not ſo conveniently. contemplate the hea- 
rens. If I had but one eye, and it was placed in 
the middle of my head, it. would be impoſſible for 
me to ſee to the right and to theleft, to take in as 
large an angle, or as great a ſpace, or diſtinguiſh ſo 
many objects at a time. If my ear was differently 
placed, I could not ſo well hear what paſſes around 
me. In a word, all the parts of my body are con- 
fruted and placed in ſuch a manner, that they con- 
eur to the beauty and perfection of the whole, and 
are proper to anſwer their different purpoſes. I 
therefore blefs thee, O my Creator, I bleſs thee, at 
this moment, for my admirable formation. I feel 
al the happineſs of having received from thee a bo- 
dy ſo well formed. May this ſentiment never be 
effaced: May it, at leaſt, revive in me whenever I 
look at my body, or. . uſe of my limbs. Iſhould, 
then never make any uſe of them, contrary to the 
purpoſe for which they were given me: I ſhould 
rather employ them for the good of ſociety; and I 
ſhould be ever attentive, to glory thee, both i in 0. | 
dy and mind, 

I am ſo much the more re obliged to make this no- 
ble uſe of my body, as it will one day be reſtored 
to me (after being depoſited in the grave) in a much 

more * and * ſtate. Could I then poſ- 
| ; aby 
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din difhonour # body: which-wil have fo glorion 
+ @ fat@ hereafter Could T-yrofand 4 body which i, 
one day to be like unto the glorious body of my 8 


viour? Could I make a bad uſe of limbs deffues > 
to ſuch ſublime acoupations ?'-No.' The bleſſed md ag: 


delightful hope of my future glorification will ani 
mate me; from chis moment, to devote my bod to 
thy holy fervice; to reſpect i it as the temple of the 
Deity; and to preſerve it pure and N Be 
2 NO _— ue... 5 


e 1 oy 
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W 5 ver N FAKE us nearer to the” A. 
L of ſpring, and gives us hope of che time ap· 
pProaching, in which, we may breathe more freely, 
and contemplate nature with more ſatis faction and 
Joy. This ſweet expectation is moſt the only one 
Which does not deceive us, being founded on the 
 Invariable laws of nature. The charms of this hope 
are felt in every heart without diſtinction; for the il © 
© beggar,” as welFas the "motiarch, may behold the Wl * 
Ppring approach with pure joy, and promiſe him- ! 
9 ſure pleafures in it. This hope is not attended 
1 wirh impatience,” becauſe it ebcrends very far, and | 
takes in 2 multitätte ef bbjeats. The comin of 
5 ing w pleaſures :? 
N beauty 


N W 3 
gh ris 8 


3 


norxzor 8 PRING. 1 203 
3 perfume of the flowers 3 —— 


ou the. birds; and: Every: where the chearful proſpects? 
of much and: pleaſure. eee 
2˙ 


ended with anxcietie seo But that uf ſpring is as atis 
ſaſtory as it is ĩnnocentrand pure; for nature ſel- 
am deceives us. On the contraryyuhber-prefents:s: 


avi- Wl generally ſurpaſo, dur expectations, both in number 
It nt Let us therefore, in:theſe:boiſterous::1 
"the BY March days give ourſelvesu up entirely to the ſweet 


hape of ſpring and dhe qox it inſpires. It is a great 

bleling of Providence, that in all:the. changes o 
eaſons, and the vieiſſitudes ofedifeſo we / cam ſtill 
nouriſh hope in our hearts. Wantery which n 
draw ss near its end, would have beeminſinitelynore 
melancholy without this comfortable edu En- 
couraged by the hope of ſpting; wel have patiently: i 
born the inconvenienee of cold: and bad weather; 
and are naw on the point: of ſeeing that hope abun-- 
antiy realized. A few more: difagreeable: days, 


d che ſky. will become ſerenes the air milder the! 
els, WY vill revive ieee Rarthe uri reaſſure»: 
and its ornaments, t.... ' 

one O moſt merciful God, 1 returd a 8 . 
"he WM theſe ſources of joy and comfort which thou haſt 
oe opened to us to ſoften the evils of life. With what 
the Wl goodneſs thou throweſt a veil over the future evils 
ne which are to happen „ whilſt, on the contrary, 
5 thou giveſt a diſtinct view of the bleſſings and plea- 
ded WI {ures deſigned us. Without hope the earth would 


be a vale of miſery, and our lives a ſeries of ſorrow _ 
and pain. Fut thou thaſt-given us ;-hope; as an a- 


repable erraten through carriage When 
all 
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Wo can expreſs.the great hopes I may indulge s 


Praiſe be to thee for the bleſſed hope thou haſt given 


RE 


ing life, of eternal happineſs! Since we have this 


the evils of this w 
ſevere the winter of our lives ?- hope for 


"uw. Let -us wait the cenowal fe 33 
exiſtence ce eee come. 


A ra- „nis reer. 


m is very uſual. at ieee Sete 
to the nay air, to 0 
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ſe te orvvry bleſſing received, and for all 
thoſe-hercafter reſerved for me. What words, in 


1 
4 


| iſtian | Praiſed be thy mercy," O divine Re- 
ddeemer l. which has entitled me to hope a felicity, 
nat confined within che narrow limits of this life, 


us of eternity. What would this life be without 
hat would be the happineſs of this world, if 
we could not enjoy the b Fes hope of everlaſt 


glorious hope, ought we not to reckon: as nothing 
rid? What matter how long and 
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13 res if the Were 
their fluidi 


but it is very eaſy for a body to loſe its warmth z 


it communicates its heat ti 


and the hair of animaly is ova with froſt. The — 


SAG TT RAS 


if they ſertle on hair, and are expoſed to the cold 


or white froſt, are only eee 
ity. from the bodies they touch. There 
falls a dew every day, however imperceptible it : 

may be, Ir is heat only which can render it ſluit 


particularly when it is thin and- delicate, :and Hap- 3 93 
pens to touch bodies much colder than itſelf. in 

the cold nights of ſpring . 5 
be e It is conſequently na 
dew fixes onbodjes cone alder 


of courſe, the dev eee — b f 
dity, its parts connect, draw cluſe, and form a light 
coat of ice. If to thoſe: vapours which are ready 
to freeze, there j joins others not yet ſo, the latter 
inſtantly loſe their fluidity, and ſettling irregularly 5 
on the former, or near them, altogether form what 
is called the hoar- froſt. It is therefore ealy to com- 


perſpiration-and exhalation of the mouth and noſe, _ 6 Þ 


air, occaſion this ſort of congelation, It is in the 
ſame way that we can actount forthe ſhining threads 
often ſeen in winter on buildings. If the walls are 
cold to a certain degree, the watery vapours which 
are ſettled on them, condenſe and freeze. But 
when the cold i is extreme, and that 3 it freezes hard, 
Ver. IEEE abobaſs. _ 
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this effet does not follow, becauſe the vapours Ir 
already frozen in the air; and ſuppoſing even that 
they light upon the wall, they can't remain there, 
becauſe they only touch it with ſome of its parts, 
However, it ſometimes happens in hard froſts, that 
the walls become white, as if covered with 8 
but ĩt is a certain proof that the ſeverity of the cold 
is going to abate. Here again, let us acknowledge 
the wiſe and beneficent views of our Creator. In 
his hands, and under his direction, all che effects of 
nature, at every ſeaſon, tend towards the general 
good, and the fertility of the earth; and ſince eve- 
ry phenomenon, in each link of the great chain of 
creation, contributes to the perfection of the whole, 
is it not reaſonable to acknowledge the minuteſt 
parts, and to celebrate with. gratefi ul . _y 
5 . he e . us? 5 
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v I 8 E Providence man uſe of feveral1 means 
0 to render the corporeal world fruitful. 
Sometimes the clouds fall in rain, in order to puri · 
fy the air from hurtful vapours, to ſoften the earth, 
and give it new nouriſhing juices. At other times, 


when the earth is _ wed of the bleſings of rain, 
; 7 
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does not, dire&ly or indirectly, contribute to the 
fertility of our globe. Each feaſon brings back the 
phenomena peculiar to it; and each phenomenon 
of nature produces effects, the happy influence of 
which is more or leſs viſible. Even thoſe plagues 
which cauſe the entire deſtruction of certain coun- 
tries, are onl y particular evils, which contribute to 
M fulfil be views, as there reſults from them 
| advantages to. the world, when. conſidered in * 
whole. 

In all times 15 places, I acknomindun the. tons > 
der care, and the effects of thy mercy, O all- wiſe 
and beneficent Creator ! ! Lord of all times and ſea- 

Ns 8 2 a "2: a2. 


at revives the feeble plants = to wither: God "99 =_ 
e, ordained that each ſeaſon ſhould have peculiar: 185 q 
* means of enriching the earth. The ſnow which in = 
at winter covered our fields. and meadows, not only Ml 
; ſerved to guard the earth from the ſevere coldʒ i 
Id but,. by means-of the ſalts with which i it is. mixed, 
e contributed alſo to the fertility of the land. 'The Ml 
n frequent ſtorms. that are felt in ſpring, preſerve te 
of air from corruption, dry the earth, and diſperſe the = 
al rain over the whole ſurface of the globe. What vn 
* benign influence have they alſo upon the eon in e 
of making it fruitful; though, during ſummer 1 | 
e, excite the terror of timid and feaxful people 1 With .. 
f every thunder ſhower-the Creator ſpreads his pre 
4 cious bleſſings on the earth. One may, without 

extravagance, maintain with certainty, that there 5 
| is no revolution in the air, or on the earth, which = 
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thy praiſes,” and joins its notes with the Harmony 


| our fields into delarts; wh 
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of the ſpheres, When the ſnow and mieles chaige 
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colintries} has all the elements ſeem to conſpire 
R 

prejreſ for the inhubient of the a ate: health, Joy, 

agen gs Apa ev, ae 

Here I repreſent to a 


If de UNT means 


dy Which (if I may uſe the expreſſion) God renderz 
the Ner- eee fraltfAL In order to kad watikind | 


. to ** 1227 Jüchen Anm c long hi 
kation upon him, in order to awake him from 
his lumber. He ſpeaks to Hardbiied bearts, as td. 
the Ifraelites on moukit Sinai, with lightenings and 
_ with a voie of thittider. © Witk"others he makes 

uſe of oppolite' meaſures: - He endeavours to fiatch | 
them from vice and vanity, and to draw them to 
| him by the gentle ways f bleſſings and goodneſs. 
I am of this a living witneſs; and 1 acknowledge, 
0 Lord! inn we a that thou 


baſt 


285 


Dee 


mercies, like the refreſhing' rains of ;fprir 
fallen. abundantly upon me. But what haſt thu © 


K J. 7. - 
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jſt done every thing to lead me to o thee, | Some- 
on me, 85 to jeunble- my pride with choline. 
Thou haſt ſent me ſickneſs, and other misfortunes, 
to lead me to reflect upon my errors. At other 
times thou haſt endeavoured to draw me by milder 
ways; thou haſt loaded me with bleſſings, and thy 
; have - 


obtained from me, in giving me ſo many means of 


grace? Have I-borne the fruit which à good foil - 


never refuſes when the ſky is. favourable to it? 4 


las! my heart was like/a rock which no 3 


could move, no rain could ſoften, - Hitherto moſt 


of the means thou haſt uſed have been fruitleſs: 12 


But will they always be ſo ? No. It i is time to be 


more docile, more obedient. The longer I defer 


my repentance, the more my ſins, and Follies will 


_ increaſe, and the more diffigule, i it will { E.to baniſh | 


them from my heart; J ale hut one favour, O my 
God! It is, that thou wilt never ceaſe to aſſiſt my 
converſion. - Thou mayſt either intimidate me by 
thy threats, or encourage me by thy promiſes; 3 


lead me to thee by the rigours of puniſhment, or 
by the perſuaſion of mercies. I bleſs, beforehand, 
ell the means of ſalvation thou mayſt chuſe. Only | 


grant that L may return to thee, ane become r 
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4 3 give reaſon to think there is not a juſt p 
portion of water and of land. At firſt ſight, it ap- 


pears as if the immenſe quantity of water, which 


takes up ſo great part of it, was inconſiſtent with 


the idea we ought to have of the divine wiſdom and 


goodneſs. We fancy it might be more advantageous, 
if the Creator had changed into firm land the enor- 
mous ſpace, which com prehends the ocean, the 


ſeas, the lakes, and rivers. But in this, as in a 


thoufand other things, we only new 0 our ee 
and want of judgement. 8 . 
If the ocean was reduced to half * it is,” it 


could! only produce half the yapours it exhales z | 
conſequently, we could not have ſo many rivers, | 
and the earth would not be ſufficiently watered: 

For the quantity of the waters which rife, is in 


proportion to the ſurface of the ſea, and the heat 


Which draws hem. Thus, the Creator has wiſcly 
ordained, that the ſea ſhould be large enough to 


furniſh the neceſſary vapours for the watering the 
earth, which would not have been poſſible, if it had 
| filed a leſs ſpace. The ſea, then, has been made 


the general ry of the waters, in order that 
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ADVANTAGES-OF- THE SE. aw 


the heat of the ſun ſhoyld draw. vapours from it, 


which afterwards fall in rain; or, when they ga- 
ther at the top of mountains, become ſources of 
rivers. If the extent of the ſea was more confined, 
there would be many more deſarts and barren 4 


countries, . becauſe there would fall leſs rain, and 


there would be fewer rivers. What would become 155 
of the advantages which reſult from commerce, if 
that great heap of water did not exiſt? God did not 
deſign, that one part of the globe ſhould be totally 
independent of the reſt. On the contrary, he de- 
ſigned, that there ſhould be intercourſe between 
all the people of the earth. It was for that purpoſe 
he intermixed it with feas, in order to open a com- 


munication between thoſe at the greateſt diſtance 
from each other. How could we bring over our 


riches and treaſures, if we had no ather means but 


horſes and carriages? How could commerce go Mn, 


if navigation did not open to us the eaſieſt way 


In this diviſion of water and land on our globe, 1 


ſee a new proof of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 


Creator. However diſtant I may be from the ſea, 
I daily experience the happy effects of it. 


Ohl why are we not ſtill more grateful to God for . 
this bleſſing ! ! The knowledge of his adorable attri- 
butes, which the earth and ſeas impreſs upon us, 
ought it not to excite us to glorify his holy name ? 
Yes, Lord, my heart is diſpoſed to render the 
thanks due unto thee; aſſiſt me, by thy holy Spirit, 
that my gratitude may be acceptable to thee. | Per- 


115. Ia am not . of this Welling as 1 ought. 
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EE — between animals 1155 Pant, is þ 
great, and ſo viſible, thatit requires but are. 


TED 


ry flight obſeryation to be convinced of it. 


Lebte, the moſt remarkable, difference eon 


in the animals having the fac culty of moving and 
changing Place, a fact 


ference is "the faculty of feeling, which cannot be 
denied to animals, whilft it cannot be granted t 
bean To this un he added, the 'niariner of being 
ied, 8 ap fn another diſtinction between 
Git | 57 means of exterior organs, are 
huling their proper food; plants, on 


90 contrary, , are. obliged | to. take what nouriſhment 
2 the earth affords, without any choice. This is gi 
ven them from the moiſture of the earth, and * 


of 1 85 the ig e 
are tally deprived. x much more effential i 
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erin the animal, than in the vegetable kingdom. 
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be aftion of the veitis in the leaves, Which puts 
und draw in the nouriſting Juites with Wick the 
The number of ſpecies is much greats 


ln the inſects alohe, there may, perhaps, be a greater 
number of clalſes (raking 1 in thoſe which can only 
be ſeen with a microſcope) than there are of viſible 
plarits on the ſurface of the globe : Neither have the 

Ymity ich each other as the 
plants have, whoſe reſeniblante makes it difficult to 


claſs them. Another circumſtance, which marks 
the difference between the two kingdoms, is the 

manner in which the ey propagate, very diſtinct from 
each other, notwithſtanding the accidental ſindla- 


rity found between them. Who can avoid obſery- 
ing another remarkable difference, as to the place 


where they live. The earth is the only place where 


plants can grow and multiply; moſt of them riſe 
above its ſurface, and are W to the ſoil by 
roots mare or leſs ſtrong. Others are entirely un- 


ter ground. A ſmall number grow in the witer ; \4 


but, in order to ke,! it is neceſſary they mould Id take 
foot in the earth. Animals, on the uitey. are 


fs limited in Place, and dilperſe theniſelves farthet | 
into the world. An innumerable multitude p people 4 
the ſurface and the i interior rts of the earth. Some 


mhabit the bottom of the ſea " Others live in the 


waters, at a conſiderable 1 8 Many Ii live in the 25 


arr, in vegetables, in the bodies of men and animals i 


in mid matter, and even 1 in tones. If we conlid 


mimals * plants, in reſpect to le, we mall find 
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214 DIFFERENCE BETWEEN | 


Nill a ſtriking difference. Between the ſize of a 
whale and that of a mite, the diſtinction i is much 


greater, than between the higheſt oak and a bit of | 


moſs. Laſtly, it is particularly in the. form of ani. 
| mals and plants, that the general and moſt tri 

difference ſubſiſts. Moſt of the latter have, in that 
reſpect, ſo diſtinct a character, that it is impoſlible. 
to confound. them with vegetables. However, let 
us not imagine we have perfectly diſcovered the li 
mits which divide-the animal from the vegetable 


kingdom, or, that we have found out all that dif- 
tinguiſhes them. Nature, to diverſify her works, 


makes uſe of almoſt imperceptible ſhades. In the 
chain of beings, perfection increaſes ſucceſſively, 


and riſes by millions of degrees, ſo that a more per- 
fect ſpecies differs very little from that which pre- 
ceded it. How narrow are the bounds which ſepa 
rate the plant from tlie animal! There are plants 


which appear ſenſible, and animals which ſeem de- 


prived of ſenſation. Nothing proves this better 


than the diſcoveries made in coral. Formerly, it 


was ſuppoſed that cora!s:were ſea. plants, but now, 


there are ſtrong reaſons for. placing them among 
animals; for, what was.then taken for a flower, 
has proved to be really an animal. Thus, every 
order of creatures riſes inſenſibly to perfection, by 
numberleſs degrees. The more obſervations are 
made, the more reaſon is there to be convinced, 


that it is impoſſible to fix the exact limits of tie 


three kingdoms, the mineral, vegetable, and ani- 


mal; 3 and that amongſt. moſt creatures there is 
more 
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more e conformity than diſfinilarity. It is at leaſt | 
certain, that the limits which divide the moſt per- 
ſect creatures, from thoſe that are a degree leſs ſo, 
become at laſt imperceptible to underſtandings ſo 
limited as ours. Theſe obſervations ought to con- 
| vince us, that the world, with all the creatures it 
contains, is the work of an infinite Being. 80 
much harmony and ſuch differences, ſo much 
vafiety- with ſo much uniformity, can only pro- 
ceed from the almighty, "omniſcient, and perfect 
| Being, who created the univerſe and all that is in 
it. Let our hearts riſe towards him, Let us go 
| from the ſtone to the plant, from the plant to the 
brute, from the brute to man, and from man to the 
heavenly ſpirits; then take our flight towards the 
everlaſting, incommenſurable Being, the Creator 

of the world, the Preſerver of plants, the Protec- 
tors of animals, the Father of mankind, the King 
of ſpirits. "Meaſure, if poſſible, meaſure his great- 
neſs, and try to ſound the depths” of his wiſdom. 
Thrice holy God! created "beings are too weak to 
know thy works. They are immenſe; and to tell 
them all, would be, to be infinite like thee. There- 
fore, the leſs capable we are of conceiving how far 
the wiſdom of God extends, the more we ought to 
reflect on His greatneſs ; and, above all, to imitate 
his goodneſs as much as is in our power. We ſee 
that no creature is deprived of the merciful care 
of the Lord. It is extended to the ſtone and the 
plant, as well as to men and animals. In his ſight 
{in ſome reſpects) mas is no diſtinction: His meT= 
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£7 is over all his works. . N this alſo, en- 
2 e Ma Wu We 15 it is true, 
85 inguifl among created ings, but 
kt us; take care pas by oa 7 el 5 
2 r i by infertor (6 ws Let u 
rather Ae Leh to en joy, with gratitude and mo- 
deration, all thoſe deſigned by God for our uſe; t 
| end, that, in all things, be may be glorißed 
gh Jeſus Chriſt; to whom be e Pril 
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| "HE ſky over our heads, and the 3 
our feet, remain always the ſame from age 
to age ; and yet they afford us now and then ſpec- 
ta ay iP as they are magnificent. Sometimes 
the iky is covered with clouds, ſometimes ſerene, 
8 blue, and ſometime: of different colours. 
The darkneſs. of night and the light of noon-day, 
the dazzling light of the ſun, and the paler light of 
the moon, ſucceed each other regularly. The im- 
meaſurable ſpace of the heavens appears ſometimes 
a deſart, and ſometimes ſtrewed with an infinite 
number of ſtars. To how many changes and revo- 
lutions alſoi is our carth * 9 For ſome months 
uniform 
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eniform, and without ornaments, ihe fev 
the winter robbed it of its beauty; the ſpring re 
news its youth; ſummer will ſhew it ſtill more rick 
| and beautiful; and, in ſome months after, autumn 
vll pour upon us every fort of fit. What xarie- 
ty alſo on our globe between one country and ano- 
ther | Here a flat level country preſents us plains 
beyond the limits of ſight; there, high mountains 
riſe crowned with foreſts; at their feet fertile val. 
lies are watered with brooks and rivers. lere 
gulfs and precipices z there {til lakes; and farther 
olf, impetuous torrents. On every fide is ſeen a 
variety which pleaſes the eye, and opens the heart 
to ſenſations of pure and ſweet delight. This ſame 
aſſemblage of uniformity and variety ĩs found in all 
the vegetables on our globe. They take from their 
common mother all the ſame nature, and the ſame 
ſood; they have all the ſame manner of ſpringing 
up and growing; yet what a prodigious difference 
between a blade of graſs and an oak! All together 
| are ran ged under certain claſſes. Thofe of the ſame 
ſpecies are, indeed, very like one another; and yet 
what differences we ſee in them. It is the ſame in 
reſpect to animals. The wiſdom of the Creator 
has divided them alſo into claſſes; and whatever 
variety there is in them, they ſtill preſerve eſſential 
reſemblances. There is even a certain degree of 
conformity between man and the loweſt dafs of a- 
nimals. However ſuperior man may be to animals 
in many reſpects, has he not in common with them, 
r ²˙· mA 
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it not the fun, the air, the earth, and water, which 
provides it for them all. alike ? The plants grow, 
ripen, fade, and die; and tlioſe laws of nature ex- 


tend to animals, and even to mankind. H we nent 


examine the variety of the human ſpecies, what an 
tonithing aſſemblage of conformity and diverſity! 
Hauen nature, in all times, and amongſt all people, 
is ever the ſame ; and yet we find, that of this in- 
numerable multitude of men ſpread over the earth,: 
esch individual has a form peculiar to himſelf; par- 
ticular talents and countenance, which, to a certain 
degree, ferve to diſtinguiſh him from any other. 
It ſeems as if the wiſdom of the Creator choſe to 
vary in the higheſt degree all his works, as far as 
Was compatible with the eſſential conſtruction pe · 
culiar to each fpecies. All the creatures on our 
globe are divided into three claſſes, minerals, ve- 
getables, and animals. Theſe claſſes divide into 
kinds. The kinds into numberleſs ſorts of indivi- 
duals: From thence it is, that there is no crea- 
ture.on earth alone, or without reſemblance to its 
on ſpecies. There is no ſpecies which has not 
ſome connection with others, or a general affinity 
with the reſt of the World. From this aſſemblage 
of uniformity and diverſity (which is of infinite ex- 
tent): derives the ofder and beauty of the univerſe. 
 Fhedifference between the creatures of our globe, 
5 proves: the wiſdom of the Moſt High, who choſe 
that each bein - thould have its certain place, and 
has o kxed their deſtination, that it would be im- 
bpelſſidle to e. tlie eonneQtion or diſtinetion 24 
5 wp ＋ $ 


IN NATURE 


works ics; wrong ett iro 
-ofcop , diſcover fuch union and variety toge- 
ther, as miſt neceſſarily raiſe our ſouls to the con- 
templation of the infinite wiſdom of the Crea 
Yes, Lord God! chou haſt planned all Fit e 
dom. Thou haſt made all tend to the uſe and hap- 
pineſs of thy ereatures. Now, that I have only 
{lightly ſeen the variety of thy works, I am ſtruek 
with aſtoniſhment. What ſhould 1 be, if I was ca- 


pable of penetrating farther into the nature of be· 


ing, and of knowing it more fully! In the mean 
time, O Father of light ! eternal Source of wiſdom! 
TI return thee thanks for this ſmall degree of know- 
ledge permitted me. May I never ceaſe to eonſi- 


der it as the moſt pleaſing duty, to reflect on thy 


powers, and to trace thee in every object in nature, 
Our 
which ſpring adorns the earth. I rejoice to draw 
near that moment. My foul ſhall then Veld to the 
livelieſt 8 of 0 wiſdom and goodneſs. 


8 EEDS 


ALL 3 9 from ſeeds; bat eue greater 


number of theſe are not ſown, and are even 
| inviſible to us. Tt is nature that diſperſes them. 
J Wich 


will ſoon be the varied beauties with 
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With this view ſhe has furniſhed ſome: feeds wks 
ſort, of light down, or little feathers, which ſerve 
as. wings for the wind to carry them away, and 
ſpread them every Where. Other ſeeds are ſmall, 
and heavy enough to fall perpendicularly on the 
earth, and to ſink of themſelves into it. Others of 
a larger or lighter ſort, which might be carried a- 
way by the wind, have one or more little hooks to 
catch, and prevent them from going too far from 
their place. There are ſome encloſed in elaſtic caſes, 
which (as ſoon as they are touched, or acquire 2 
certain degree either of dryneſs or moiſture) are 
driven or caſt to more convenient diſtances. And 
what is ſtill more admirable, is, that nature ſeems 
to have given to ſome birds the care of planting 
trees. They ſow the nuts which afterwards ſhoot 
and grow. Ravens have been thus ſeen to plant 
oaks; and this is their method: They make a hole 
with their bill, and drop an' acorn into it, which 
they afterwards cover with earth and moſs. It 
muſt not be ſuppoſed they do all this with an in- 
tention to plant trees. It is inſtinct alone which 


prompts them. They bury the acorn for their food. 
It ſhoots and becomes an oak. Many ſeeds, by 


their agreeable taſte and ſmell, invite the birds to 


fwallow them; and thus tranſport them here and 
there, and render them fruitful by the heat of their 
bowels. After having kept them "Tags time in their 
fomachs, they let them fall on the ground, where 


they take root, ſhoot, bloſſom, and produce. new 
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| Let us here admire the wiſe! and vides care 
of Providence. Tf the ſawing of ſeeds in meadows 
and foreſts had been entirely left to mankind, in 
what a bad condition would they be? Obſerve, 
how, at the return of Tpring, the graſs and flowers 
ſpring up and adorn the earth, without our having 
in any degree contributed townrds it. Tender and 
merciful Father! how great is thy love towards 3 
creatures ! and how admirable is thy wiſdom! But 
this i is not all that is to be admired in reſpe& to - 
ſeeds, It merits obſervation, that the whole plant, 
however great it may be, is all concealed in the 
narrow ſpace of the ſeed. The whole trunk of the 
oak, its leaves, branches, and root, are already 1 in 
the acorn. As the preſervation and propagation of 
all ſpecies. depends greatly on the ſeed, the Crea- 
tor has taken care to protect it ſufficiently. The 
plants which remain all all the year in the ground. 
how carefully are their bloſſoms and ſeeds incloſed - 
during winter in the buds, where they are well pro- 
tected, and covered with cloſe coats of curious tex- 
ture. As for thoſe plants which cannot bear the 
cold of winter, they are preſerved under ground 
by their roots or fruit, till the mild warmth of 
ſpring makes them bud again. Some ſeeds are 
lodged in the middle of the fruit; others in pods | 
and ſhells; ſome in wooden caſes and cods. But 
every ſeed is protected and preſerved in the man- 
ner moſt ſuitable. to its nature. Every where, 8 
my Creator! in every thing do I trace and acknow- | 
ledge thee,” The minuteſt works of nature prove 
bs 3 
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a OF THE SUN. 
_ thy. wiſdom and goodneſs, B Now, that the plowman 


is employed in tiling ee and ſowing his 


ſeeds, grant, O God! that I may frequently reſeq 
on theeas1 ought. It is thou who. haſt: given to 


ſeeds the virtue of ſpringing- up and bearing. 1 


is thou that preſerveſt them in ſevere ſeaſons ; and 
it is through thee that, e | 
Wan ſerve oe RGA * ee, 
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. F we hal never been thorou 5 fenGble of the 


extreme ſmallneſs of our globe, and our own 
nothingneſs, perhaps we ſhould feel it in a ſtrong 
manner, by reflecting on that immenſe body which 
communicates light and heat, not only to our earth, 
but alſo to a multitude of other worlds. The ſun 


is almoſt in the centre of the planetary ſyſtem, and 
in ſome degree monarch of ſicteen Worlds; for the 


ſix planets of the firſt magnitude, and che ten ſe⸗ 


condary planets, are only worlds which receive 


their light, heat, and inward motion from the ſun. 
"This alone is ſufficient to prove the prodigious ſize 


of it, which is ſtill more confirmed by its being vi- 

6bly great, notwithſtanding the immenfe diſtance | 
it is from us. But there can remain no doubt, if 
we admit the calculation and meaſures of aſtrono- 


mers; 


a % 


of the earth; and 


e 


ꝶh 1 . % ( * «ty 


on Try. | sun. „ 
mers; the reſult of which, is, „chat the diameter of | 
the ſun is atleaſt an hundred times larger than that 


uſequently, the globe of che 
— alen of nos en es | 


ell and-dealt that 8 it — pe: cri 


two thonſand half diameters of the garth. Now, 


the half diameter of the earth is eight hundred and 


fifty G ea. This diſtance is perſectiy 
ſuited to the effebts ef the ſun, and its i 


pon us. Same planets are nearer to it: But if dur 
earth was in their ſituation, it would be reduced to 


aſhes. Other planets are ſo;far from it, that if our 
globe was at an equal diſtance, it would be enve- 


loped in a frightful and, 


ever, to believe, that thoſe worlds, which. are more 


or leſs near the fun than we are, have been adapt-- | 
ed by the Creator, for inhabitants. Either their 


conſtitution or their atmoſ 


ours, or the inhabitants being ak anether Natures org 2 
enabled to ſupport the extremes of heat and cold. 
But perhaps, what has juſt been ſaid of the ſize and 
diſtance of the ſun may appear exaggerated. Fer 
our eye ſees nothing ſo large as the earth we inha- 
bit. It is to that we compare the ſun, which.is a 


million of times larger. It ap 


ſuch a diſtance; and from e Fi —— 
ee eee ee I GG 
laced us on a pla arifon with 5 


eee Ae ee a 
would not be habitable. W e have reaſon, how 
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us as improbable, as that of the ſun does. It is not 
wonderful then, that we ſhould be ſtruck with a. 


| Roniſhment in reflecting on the fizeand diſtance of 


that body. But it was not merely to excite our ad. 
miration, that God placed it in the heavens. This 
admiration ought to make us look up to the great 
Being, who is the Creator, the Guide, and Preſerv. 


er of the ſun. In: compariſon of his greatneſs, the 
greatneſs of the ſum is but a ſpeck y and its bright 
neſs i is but a ſhadow, compared to the dazzling ſplen · 
dor of the Lord. What muſt be the greatneſs, the 


power, and glory of him who created the ſun? 


Let us try to purſue this idea; let us dwell on it; 
7 and we ſhall find it infinitely more incomprehen- . 


fible than the ſize: of the ſun. If the earth is ſo 


ſmall in compariſon of that globe of fire, how in · 
expreſſibly little muſt it be in compariſon of the 


Lord! If there is ſuch immenſe ſpace between tho 


ſun and earth, what an inconceivable diſtance muſt 

there be berwaen us and infinity! „Who is like 
„ unto thee, O Lord! What can be compared to 
4 thee ! No praiſe can equal thy greatneſs: 3 NO un- 
« derſtanding, however ſublime, can reach that 
6 height. O thou, the life and light of every be- 
« ing! ſplendor, majeſty, and glory ſurrounds thee. 


Thou deckeſt thyſelf with light as it were with 


© a garment.” Let it be our conſtant employment 


to praiſe the Lord every time we feel the ſalutary 
. of the ſun, which i is the maſter-piece of his 
. hands, 


"he! wat; was as ſmall as Gen me mak pariſon 
of the ſun, the ſize of the earth would appear/to 
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hands. Let this teſtimony of the greatneſs of God, 

which we every moment feel, teach us how wor- 
thy he is to be adored; how tender the mercies 
with which he watches over us; and how greatly 
he merits our whole love and confidence, But in 


:imiring the ſun, let us not forget to think of our 
divine Redeemer ; that Sun of righteouſneſs who 


viſited us in our diſtreſs, and whoſe light brings us 


health and ſalvation. -The effects of his grace are as 


neceſſary to our ſalvation, as thoſe of the ſun are 


to our natural life. We ſhould be plunged into a 
night of the greateſt obſcurity, into a night of ſin 


and deſpair, if he had not, by his bleſſed redemp- 


tion, brought light, conſolation; z and. enen 
into the worlds. in e 0 . 
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HY has not the Creator given us faculties for 


nà2 more profound knowledge of the corporeal 
world? The limits of our underſtanding, in this re- 


ſpect, ſeem to be directly contrary to the end that 
he propoſed. He requires that we ſhould know 
his perfections, and magnify his name. But the 
true means of being better acquainted with his glo- 


nous attributes, and to magnify them more wor- 
thily, 
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to me, as if I could ſo much the better admire the 
Fgreatneſs of the ſupreme Being, and contribute ſo 
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_ thily, would it not be by giving us a more perfe 


knowledge of the works of the creation? Ita 


much the more effectually to the glorification of his 


holy name, if I was able to take in the whole, to 
know the perfection of each part, to diſcover all the 


laws and ſprings of nature. If I, at preſent, ad. 
mire the infinite greatneſs. of God, while I only 


know a part of his works, what would my ſenti- 
ments be, how ſhould I be abſorbed in the medi. | 


tation of his glorious attributes | With what pro. 


found veneration ſho 
penetrate farther into the knowledge of nature, and 


could better explain all its ſprings ! But, perhaps 


I am miſtaken in this opinion; at leaſt, it is certain, 
that, ſince God has not thought proper to give me 

| a deeper knowledge of nature, I muſt glorify him, 
in proportion to my powers, more than I ſhould 


have done in the other caſe. Ought I to be ſur- 


prized, that, in my preſent ſtate, I cannot diſcover 
the firſt principles of nature. The organs of my 
- ſenſes are too weak to penetrate into the ſource of 
things, and I cannot form to myſelf a corporeal idea 
+ ut objects, which my ſenſes are not able to diſcern, 
Now, there are an infinite number of things in the 


world, which my ſenſes cannot diſtinguiſh. When 


I try to e e to myſelf the infinitely great, and 


the infinitely ſmall, in nature, my imagination is 
loſt. When I reflect on the ſwiftneſs of light, my 


ſenſes are not able to follow ſuch velocity, And, 


whe 
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1 to form to myſelf an ee 1 
nd circulation of blood, in thoſe animals, my 
bodies are ſaid to be a million of times ſma 
grain of ſand, I feel, moſt ſenſibl * apt ures of 
the faculties of my ſoul. "1am nature riſes from 
the infinitely ſmall to the infinitely great, is it won- 
derful that I-cannot-diſcoyer the true principles f 
it? But, ſuppoſe God had given us knowledge and 
lagacity enough to take in the whole chain of the . 
univerſe, ſo that we might penetrate the inward 
receſſes of nature, and diſtinQtly diſeover all its laws, 
what would be the confequence ? It is true, we 
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ud By bould have an opportunity of admiring, in its full 
nd extent, the wiſdom of God in his plan of the world; 
ps, but this admiration would not laſt long, Moſt 
in, nen, from their inconſtancy, admire things no lon- 
me ger than while they appear above their conception. 


If we had a clear diſtin& idea of the whole ſyſtem of 
the creation, perhaps we ſhould: think mt rata 
capable of forming a plan like it. In a word, per- 
haps we ſnould not be fenſible of the infinite diſ- 
tance between the Creator and us, and, conſe- 
quently, not give him the glory due unto him. 
We have, therefore, no reaſon to complain of our 
imperfect knowledge of nature. We ought rather 
| to bleſs God for it. If the nature of things was 
more known to us, perhaps we ſhould not be ſo 
touched with gratitude towards God as we are at 
preſent; perhaps we ſhould not have fo much 
pleaſure in the contemplation of his works. But, 
at Ow that v we ve 1187 che learned the fen rudi- 
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ments of the book of nature, we feel, not only tþ 
greatneſs of our Creator; but our own inſignif 
Now, each obſervation, each diſcovery we make, 
fills us with new admiration of the power and 
wiſdom of God. We feel more and more kindle 
in our hearts the wiſh to reach that bleſſed abode, 
where we ſhall have A acre e Knowledge 
God and his works. 
Lord, guide me by thy: Spirit, chat I may ide 
5 good uſe of the e thou haſt granted me, 
and that I may endeavour to increaſe it continually, 
Grant that it may not be fruitleſs, but that it may 
more and more excite me to glorify and ſerve thee, 
Let me, for this purpoſe, r ber always, that 
thou wilt not judge'me according to the extent of 
my knowledge, but cording to Hoe —_ uſe 1 


u of it. 

2 Vsx oF ver 15 
. WIEN I conſider the great number and ky y 
of vegetables, I diſcover in that circumſtance, Ml © 
as in every thing elſe, the beneficent views of my a 
Creator. What, indeed, could he propoſe by co- . 

vering the earth with ſomany different herbs, plants, 
and fruits, but the advantage and happineſs of his k 
creatures ? There are ſogreat a number, and fuch Ml * 


variety of plants, that they already reckon above 


USE or VEGETABLES, - * 


« Wl thirty thouſand ſpecies of them, and, every day, 

(. there are new ſpecies and new claſſes found; Their 

e, increaſe is infinite. For example, who would not 

10 be aſtoniſhed, that a ſingle grain of wheat ſhould 

produce two thouſand others, and that a ſingle: 

ſeed of poppy ſhould. multiply to ſuch a degree, 

that, in two or three years, a whole field might be 

ſdwed with it. Can we ſuppoſe, that God had not . 

the advantage of his creatures in view, when hjhe 

ordained this prodigious increaſe of plants. There 9 

can remain no doubt of the Creator's intention, if = 

we eam «lb made of vegetables from theres - 

noteſt times. not plants and fruit furniſh us: 

every day ich: the moſt wholeſome :nouriſhing 

food ? Do we not moſtly owe our cloaths, houſes, 

| and furniture, to the vegetable world? There is no 

part of plants that has not its uſe. The roots fur- 

niſh medicaments : They ſerve for food, and fewel;. 

to make pitch, dyes,” and all ſort of utenſils. Of 

wood, they make coal, buildings, fires, medicines, . 

paper, dyes, and a vaſt number of inſtruments. 

The bark even has its utility in medicine, in tan- 

ning, &c. The aſhes ſerve to manure and improve 

the ground, to bleach cloth, to make ſaltpetre, and 

they make uſe of pot-aſh-in dyeing things. Roſin 

is uſeful to painters. Pitch and tar are made of it. 

They make uſe of turpentine in medicine; hard ro- 

m to varniſh, to ſolder, to rub the bow ſtrings of 

wuſical inftruments, in order to make them more 

ſonorous; and they uſe maſtick in perfumes. 

Flowers pleaſe and delight, both by their colour 
. U N and : 
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and ſmell. They, ſerve as medicine, and art par- 
ticularly uſeful in furniſhing bees with wax and 
honey. The fruits, which ripen by degrees, ſerve 
for our food, and are eaten either r⸗ „baked, dried, 
or preſerved. But vegetables are not for the uſe 
of man alone. They are of ſtill greater uſe to ani- 
mals, moſt! of which have no other food; The 
| mathe ave fo A we eee, 
mals kiay fnd:theis proper Food; We" 
Were, O heavenly Father! can expreflic 
eee, —— 
all the bleſſings the vegetable world affords us! It 
is at leaſt: manifeſt, that all the arrangements thou 
haſt made, in this reſpect, tend to the uſe of all thy 
oreatures. Thou haſt provided for tlie wants of 
every individual. Thou haſt aſſigned to each, the 
plant propereſt for its food and preſervation. There | 
is not- a plant upon-earth that. has not its purpoſe 
and uſe. What ſentiments, therefore, of gratitude 
and veneration ought we not to feel, at the fight 
of a country, a meadow, . or field! Here, thy be- 
_neficent-cares have united all that is neceſſary for 
the ſupport and enjoyment of the inhabitants of the 
earth. Here, O God, thou openeſt thy hands, 
and ſatisſieſt che deſires of every living creature. 
Here, every herb and flower, each tree that grows, 
thy mercy. Iwill neither be deaf, nor 
nſenſible; to this convincing voice. I will reliſh, 
Iwill enjoy thy goodneſs. 1 7 more and more 
5 ide my whole truſt in thee. 64 
| FRY y ” © MARCH 
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ITH What Wonderful and inimitable art, . 
that muſculous body conſtrufted, which is i- 
tuated in the cavity of the breaſt, and is called the 
heart? Its form is ſomething the mn obtuſe pyra- 
mid; and it is ſo placed, that the point inclines 3 
little to the left fide, Its ſubſtance appears to be a 
ſeries of fleſhy fibres interwoven with infinite art, 
in ſuch a manner, that the external fibres extend 
from the left fide of. the heart towards the right, 
and the internal fibres from the right fide towards 
the left. This inteſtine has within it two cavities, 
called ventricles; ſeparated from one another by a a 
fleſhy partition. In that there is a vein which con- 
lucts the blood of the upper parts of the body into 
the right ventricle- of the heart; another which 
brings back the blood from the lower parts into that 
ſame cavity z an artery which ſends it from thence | 
into the lunge; another yein through which it returns 
from the lungs into the left ventricle; from whence it | 
| isfentover ti e whole' body through the. great- artery. N 
On the fide of the right ventricle, is a fore of muſcu- 
lous bag, which is called the auricle of the heart, 
and which receives the blood before it has End 
ide right ventricle. Another auricle, hot leſs uſeful, 
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hangs at the left ventricle, that the blood may flop 


there during a new contraction. All the blood Pale 
ſes through the heart. It continually goes in and 


out; and by the contraction of this inteſtine, it is 


ſent into every part of the human body, and ales 
lates through all the veins. When even all the o- 
ther members of the body are at reſt, the heart i; 


in perpetual motion, from the firſt moment of life 


to the laſt. In a ſtate of health, the heart contracts 


itſelf at leaſt 60 times in a minute, and conſequent- 
I 3600 in an hour; and at each beating of the 


Ife, it throws out about two ounces of blood. The 
orce it muſt make uſe of to do ſo is not ſmall. For 


in order to throw out the blood, ſo that it ſhould 
reach only as far as two feet in the great artery, 
the heart muſt reſiſt a weight of. 900 ſtone; and 
| conſequently in 24 bours, a reliſtance of ſixteen 


million ſtone weight. 


All theſe things are equally admirable and incom- | 


prehenſible: but if it requires ſo much penetration 


and. experience, ſo much knowledge and attention, 
to form even an idea of the conſtruction of the 
heart, how mad muſt one be to believe that he wha 
did this wondrous work ſhould be void of know- 
ledge and underſtanding? that he acted without 
defign, and by a blind chance? No, O Lord God 
Almighty, I acknowledge thy wiſdom and power 
in the formation of my heart; and cry out, full of 
wonder and aſtoniſhment, How great is the Lord 


our God! the great Creator of man! Thy works 
are e Lord God e Creator * 
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Al things, can tel thy NF 0 my foul, | 
what emotion doſt thou not feel when thou yield-- - 


eſt to theſe reflections. Oh, mayeſt thou have theſe 
ſentiments every time thou reflecteſt on the we . 
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i conſtruction of thy body. Every time I breathe, I 2 
2 ought to remember the des of God. At every © _, 
pulſation of the heart, 1 ought, if pollible, to Na 
A and thank the Author and Preſerver of my life. * 5 
| his hands are all the f prings of the heart, and mo- 
b. (bon of the blood. When it js he will of God, the - 
0 heart ceaſes. to contract and dilate itſelf, the blood 2 
he chills in the veins, and no longer circulates Nhe. = 
by n vital motion ſtops at once. LE is. through G0 | 
4 alone that I have life and being: Forget not, Of 

3 Ta 


my ſoul, the love and gratitude cb oweſt. De- 
vote thyſelf to the Lord, with all the limbs of thy 

body; and let thy heart be forever Feneträted with” 5 19 
N. and nr e . 7 
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IN the warmeſt Ane as a as in the ok : 
elſt, there are but two ſeaſons in the year really -+ 
different. The coldeſt countries have ſummer a- 
bout four months; during which, the heat is very 
great, occaſioned by the length of the days: Their 
winter laſts eight months. Spring and autumn are 

933 | ſcarce 
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_ farce perceptible. there; 1 becauſe, in a very few 


days, an extreme heat ſucceeds, an ex cold; 

and, on the contrary, the great heats are m 
ately fallowed by the moſt ſevere cold. The how 
teſt countries have a dry and burning ſeaſon for 
ſeven ox eight, months. Afterwards comes rain 


_ which laſts four or five months ; and this rainy ſea. | 


. fon makes the difference beturen the ſummer and 
winter. It is only in temperate elimatos, that 


there: are four ſeaſons really different in the year. 
The ſummer heats gradually deereaſe ]; ſo that the 


have time to ripen by degrees, with- 


am being hurt by the cold of winter. In the ſame 


manner in ſpring, the plants have time to ſhoot, 
and grow. jinſenſibly 


By degrees, as we advance towards the north or to- 
Wards the eres ths pring and autumn are e Jeſs 


rains return, and continue to the end of July. The 


-months of February and April are generally very 


uncertain weather. If the melted ſnow and rains 


* remained on the ground, without falling away and 
evaporating, the water would annually” riſe to the 


height of 2 foot and: three quarters in moſt coun- 


tries. eve N ſeaſons deſerves our admira- 
ti ſacs ates oa erp 


| fancy. 
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vithaut being | deſtroyed by 
late froſts, or too much haſtened: hy: eaxly beate. 
In Eprope, theſe four ſeaſans are moſt pereeptible; 
and particularly in Italy, and in the-ſauth of France, 


it rains les foguemly after which, then alen 
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world, the ſeaſor 8 ſucceed each other with the 
ſane regularity as the nights and days, aud change 


the appearance of che earth preciſely at the appoint 
ed time. We ſee it ſueceſſiualy adorned, ſometimes 


with herbs and eaves, ſometimes. with flowers, | 


ſametimes with fruit. , Afterwards it is ſtripped of 
all its ornaments, HUGH Granny: and in ſome 


degree revives. it. Spring, fur 
provide food for men and dana; in 


ings 3 for it moiſtans and fertiliaes the e; 


by that preparation makes ce e net 
ad fruits in due ſcaſon. 


= Awake, my fankt- topraileand bleſs thy Gol 15 
charaing — n opens ſack: an greets ö 
proſpect before us, and makes amends for the fad 

inter days that are paſſed. The ſpring approaches 
every day, and with it a thauſand pleaſures and in- 


numerable bleſſings. How many have wifhed to 


lire to ſee the rene wal of nature, and to recover, in | 
the fine days of ſpring, from all they had ſuffered 


during winter. But they have not had the conſo- 


lation to ſee this day, and their lives were ended- 


before the winter was over. More favoured than 
many millions of my fellow- creatures, who have 
been carried off by death, I ſtill live, and may in- 


dulge the joy with which ſpring inſpires me. But 
how often have I ſeen this ſeaſon, without thinking 


of 
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abundance of fruits. And though nature appears 
dead in winter, that ſeaſon is not without i its 1 — 
th, and 
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of the goodnef: 3 of my Creator, without opening my 
heart to/ gratitude and love! And perhaps this is 
the laſt ſpring I ſhall ſee upon earth. Perhaps, be. 
fore the equinox returns, I ſhall be in my grave. 
Let this thought lead me to feel ſo much the more 
ſenſibly the happineſs granted me; to be the more 
touched with the goodneſs of my Crete to en · 
Joy, with more eircumſpection, the pleaſures of 
ring, and to redeem, with more care, an ae mo- 
ment of this tranſitory life. 
There is another reflection which the A of 
ſeaſons may give. riſe to. As the ſeaſons ſucceed: 
in nature, ſo do they in the courſe of our lives; 
hut with this difference, that thoſe which are paſt 
never return. No longer is it that ſpring of my- 
youth, which beauty, ſprightlineſs, and the graces 
attend. The ſummer. and autumn of life, ſeaſons 
in which I ought to ſhew fruits of maturity to the 
world, every day approach. It is very uncertain. 
whether I ſhall attain the winter of old age. Per- 
haps I may die in the vigour of life. Thy will be 
done, O Lord! Provided I perſiſt to the end in 
faith, virtue, and piety, my life (however ſhort it 
may 1 e ns he OP nappy gs 
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ſelves upon the earth and ſuddenly diſappear. 
Others are born deformed and monſtrous, or be- 
come impotent. How many faculties and talents 
are loſt, for want of an opportunity to make uſe of 
them! How many goed projects, and uſeful under- 
takings fail, before they arrive at maturity! Could 
all this be, if a Being infinitely wiſe governed the 
world ? Whoever dare queſtion God and his provi- 
dence, have they, then, a ſufficient knowledge of 
all things, and their conneQion with each- other, 
to be able to ſay, with * This anſwers no 
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o- 1F. Gere is a ie Providence which governs the 

1 world, it ſeems as if it ſhould extend even to- 

of the minuteſt things, and the moſt triffling events, 

ed: in order that nothing ſhould be without its manifeſt 

S; uſe. But, how many uſeleſs things are there in 

iſt the world! The north wind blaſts and diſperſes the b 
12 bloſſoms of the trees. They wither, and are uſeleſs. 19 
es Seeds, which might owns produced new plants; [ 
ny periſh without yielding fruit. Innumerable mul. - | 
72 titudes of inſects are not only uſeleſs, but are even 1 
in hurtful to man, to beaſts, and to vegetables. Ma- 
Fo ny men and animals do no more than ſhew them- 10 
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purpoſe; this is abſolutely uſeleſs; 7 Lets us nere 
Our duty i is to keep a reſpectful aeg ; to . 
and not to criticiſe the works of the Lord, who 
has given ſo many proofs of his wiſdom, in an in- 
finite number of things, the uſe of which are well 
known to us. Let us alſo conſider, that a thing 
may be uſeful in different Ways, but that, while it 
ſerves one purpoſe, it cannot, at the ſame time, 
| ſerve another. The inſect, which in its infancy 
becomes the prey of the ſwallow, cannot certainly 
produce a new generation. The efforts made by 
the alchemiſt to find the philoſopher's fone have not 
ſucceeded, in the making of gold: But che inſect i, 
at leaſt, uſeful, in ſerving as food for the ſwallow; 
and the attempts of the chemiſt have, at leaſt, ob» 
tained for us that fine zoreelain we enjoy at preſent, 
Our tears cannot ſoften the Dee and cruel man, 
who abuſes. his power to oppreſs the weak; but, | 
though our interceſſions, in favour of à miſerable 
perſon, prove uſeleſs, yet our tears will not be loſſi 
They ſerve de 3 of our hearts; 
and, there. is a Being 

tions tears, to fill tes which will one day n 2 
dorn the head of the merciful, Let us, therefore, 
never think- there is any thing in the world entire. 
lf uſeleſs, There may; indeed, be certain things, 
- which appear not to anſwer quite the purpoſe in- 
tended; but they ſerve, nevertheleſs, the purpoſe 
propoſed by God, and in the very way he deter- 
e on. "There may l be cles, —⁴ 
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r bepropoſed. In order that certain things may take 
re. 

. Kd, and realize, is may, perhaps, be 4 8 
1, drt others-ſliould, in forge: moafars, fai-or be de- 
WJ five. But, if iv beinconceftible,. that true will 
al dom does not merely attend to the preſent but 
ne <xrtics his views to. futurity;y if God ic influitely | 
1 | viſc, and tine hie wiftem matt bd ſhown, tc the - 
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vorld as. in a glafs:3 there muſt'n 
pear not to fulfil their deſign thoroughly, beeauſe 


The ſhare that theſe: things have, in the execution 


nation. But it dees not Follow from thenee, that 


on the con 


formed plan, if there did not often happen. things 


which appear to us incomprehenſible,” and which 
we ſhould be ſometimes tempted to think uſeleſs 
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certain things, -whichy conſidered: Loparately, ay, aps ; 


they cannot do it but in · connection with ochers . 


el che whole plan, may be ſo unperceptible; and ſo 
litle known, that they entirely efeape our obſer- 


they do not, ne, eontribute to it. See 3 
infinitely wiſe, and chat * could n not act on a well 


which appear to ns uſelefs. This perſuaſion will 
contribute much to our peace and happineſs. Every 


day, there happens in nature, and in the courſe of 
human life, events, the cauſe and connection of 


and without deſign. It is natural we ſhould find 
every thing diſagreeable and diſtreſſing which could | 

weaken our confidence in God. And, the more 
ve are convinted, by reaſon, by daily experience, 
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240. THINGS APPEARING, . 
of God, and the wiſdom of his government, ts 


more content. and tranquil we ſhall be, either in 
proſperity or adverſity. - It will then no longer he 
| difficult to acknowledge, that, in all Mhich God 
does, or permits, he propoſes to himſelf ends ink. 
nitely wiſe, which are always in one way or ano- 
ther beneficial to mankind. If we ſee man) ine 
objects in nature, many apparent uſeleſs 
many events which appear -inexplicable, or even 
entirely contrary to God's plan, far from 

fault, we ſhall conſtantly adore his wiſdom, and 


render due glory to him. He has never bow J 


taken in the government of the univerſe. All he 
does, all he permits, is ſtill juſtified by the event. 
Let us then refer it to his wiſdom, and ever truſt 
to it, without having the temerity to criticiſe his 
diſpenſations. It is the only means of A 
1 ahd REBELS een, | 
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Hannu BETWEEN rar MORAL AND PAYSICAL 


| Tux willom of God has 2 . affini- 


ty between the world and its inhabitants, ſo 
as to Ak that the one was manifeſtly made for the 


other. There is a mutual connection, and perfedt 


— in all the works of the molt High. Hu- 
man 
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man nature, , nd he ſrc f tho ak, have we- 
ry near relations to each other, and king ana- 
logy. As the bodies of plants ae Pe form, 
grow, arrive at maturity, and periſh;z' ſo are men 
alſo ſubſervient to this law of nature. And as chere 
is great diverſity of climates and ſoils, ſome barren, 
and others fruitful; ſo is there an equal variety i in 
the minds,” talents; and faculties of men. Such 
has been the plan of the Creator; and there is in 
this variety, more goodneſs and wiſdom, than we 
think of at firſt ache. Far from appearing defec- 
tive, we ſhould find it all perfection, if we had a 
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thorough knowledge of things. If any body was 

tompted to object to God's not having given the 
it ſame faculties, the ſame degree of underſtanding to 
all mankind; we might anſwer, Who art thou, 


blind and weak mortal, who dareſt to queſtion-God 5 
on what he has done? Shall the creature ſay to 
the Creator, Why haſt thou made me thus? We 
might as well ak, why God has not ordained 7 9 
all the kingdoms and countries on earth thould, be 
equally agreeable and fruitful? - Why, in certain 
places, the foil is rich-and fertile, while in others it - 
is ſo barren, and ungrateful, that all attempts to 
improve it are thrown-away ? Let us not doubt 
that this difference is very right and worthy WO: 
miration, though it is not always conformable to 
our way of thinking. The een and deſert 


the Creator. It is the fame in reſyeck to the molt 


ſage and uncultivated nations. All hold their 
Vor. K my EF EEE... 
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| proper place i in the-immenſity of ereated beings; 
and their variety ſerves to deelare the wiſdom of 
God, which is infinite. But, as it is evidently the 


intention of divine Providence, that the earth ould 


| be cultivated, and produce abundance of fruits for the 

preſervation of men and animals, as it ĩs for the ſame 
purpoſe that God has given us the corn to ſow in the 

ground. So alſo, and with more reaſon does hiswiſdom 
require that human nature ſnhould be cultivated; and 
that our ſouls jhould be made fruitful, and enabled 
to reap the excellent harveſt of virtue and piety, 
It is with that defign that he has given to mankind 
leſſons of true religion, which, if they find a ſoil 
well diſpoſed to receive- them, produce exquiſite 

fruit, like the corn which. is ſowed in fertile ground. 
From thence it is, that the goſpel alſo can have no 
eſſicacy in the world, but in proportion to the na- 
tural faculties of men, and the Ann, with 
which they receive it. 

There are ſtill in our days, vaſt countries, barren 
and uncultivated, although Providence denies them 
nothing that they require to make them fruitful. It 
is· thus, that notwithſtanding the publication of the 
goſpel, there are ſtill ſo many people who remain 
in ignorance. Even amongſt the moſt poliſned na- 
tions of Chriſtianiey, the efficacy. of the goſpel is 
unequal, and will ever be ſo, according to the di- 
verlity- of characters to whom it is made known. 
Some do not comprehend it, and have no ſenſe of 
tlie ſalutary virtue of the truths of our holy religion. 

Others receive thoſe truths with eagerneſs and jos 5 


AND MORAL- WORLD. 243 
but thoſe impreſſions do not laſt. With others, the 
paſſions and cares of che world ſtifle the divine 
word. And laſtiy, ſome (but it is the ſmalleſt num 
ber) receive it with an honeſt and upright Death | 
with wiſdom, with conviction, and fincerity. 
is for them alone, that it becomes the power 85 
« God unto ſalvation.” 
haut to which of theſe do I hack What im- 
preſſion has the doctrine of ſalvation made upon 
ſoul? What fruit has the good Teed of the "old 
produced i in my heart? Theſe are queſtions which 
my conſcience ought to anſwer honeſtly and ſin- 
cerely ; but of which uy conduct through life will | 
be the belt . 


33 
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| = uche fluid and fubtle body which fats 


rounds all our globe, and which every bving . 


F creature breathes. Although it is ſo near us, that 
8 it ſurrounds us bn all ſides, and that we continual- 
. ly experience its effects, we do not however know 
„ its real nature. What we do know is, that air muſt 
. be ſomething corporeal z for we may be convinced 
A of it when we move our hands quick, and drive it 
5 towards our face. It is not leſs certain, that air is 


" = that its parts are ſeparate, paſs eaſily one 


* ä over 
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_ over another, and by this means yield to every im- 
preſſion. If it was otherwiſe, if it was a ſolid body, 
we could neither breathe nor go through it. Weight | 
is a property common to that, as to all other bo- 
"es. Although air is a thouſand times lighter than 
water, its weight is nevertheleſs very conſiderable 
The force with which air weighs in any furface of 
a foot ſquare is two thouſand pounds. A man fix 
foot high, whoſe furface is about fourteen feet 
ſquare, ſupports continually a maſs. of air of 280 
- None weight. This perhaps may appear incredible, 
But the reſiſtance of the air which is in our bodies 


+3 prevents our feeling the weight of the outward air; 


for the air contained in the human body, preſerves 
the balance with that which ſurroundsus on all ſides. - 
I The claſticity of the air is no leſs certain. It com 
tinually endeavours to extend itſelf into a l. | 
ſpace ; and though it, lets itſelf be compreſſed, i 
never fails to unlooſe itſelf as ſoon as the preſſure 
is removed. Fire and heat ſhew this property in 
the air; and by theſe means it may occupy a ſpace 
five or fix hundred thoufund times greater than 


Phat it oceupied before, without loſing any of i its 


_ force by this prodigious dilatation.” 
- Theſe are ſo many wonders well worth our ad- 
mirat ion; and in them we find the cauſe of a mul- 
titude of aſtoniſhing effects. It is air which ſup- : 
| ports our globe, and keeps it in its orbit. It is in 
the air that the elouds meet, which aſſume ſo ma- 
ny different forms and colours; and which, accord - 
e ntl are 2 or r rarefied, collect the 
| vapours, 
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Mpours, or r ſhed them in rain, hail, « or ow, upon 
the earth. - Without air we could make no uſe of 
our ſenſes. It would be impoſſible for us or any 


animals to live; and there ay be neither fire nor 


water. Therefore, O God! the air declares thy 


greatneſs, thy power, and goodneſs. Who but 
thee could render that element fit for fo many dif- 


ferent purpoles ? ? It is thou who art the Creator and 
Ruler of rain, ſnow,” wind, thunder, and lighten- - 


ing. I adore the rich reſources of thy wiſdom and 


knowledge, which: appear with ſuch luſtre in all 
this arrangement of nature. With what wiſdom 
haſt thou not meaſured the e the weight, 
the ſpring, and the motion of the air? With what 


doſt thou not make it anſwer a number of 


purpoſes for the good of our globe? Is it poſſible, 
that we who every moment breathe this air fo ne- 
ceſſary for the preſervation of life, and feel, in ma - 


ny reſpects, its benign influences, is it poſſible we 


ſhould be inſenſible to thy tender mercies? Would 


gratitude make us unworthy of the bleſ— 


that of every living creature, to celebrate thy praiſe. 

I will ſing; to the Lord always. I will bleſs thee, - 
O God! as long as 1 Hos 890 _ 1 the 
Lord eee, 
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P. jo certain, thats bn en to us, there happens 

many new things upon earth. Nature cauſes 
new flowers to blow every ſeaſon, and other fruits. 
to ripen. The ſcene.of nature changes every year. 
Fach day brings new events, and new revolutions. 
The fituation of objects change daily, or rather 
preſent themſelves to our ſenſes under different 
forms. But it is only relatively to our limited un- 
derſtandings and knowledge, that it can really. 
be ſaid, there is any thing new under the fun. 
Nothing is more certain than the ſaying of Solomon, 


bares «what has been, will be, and what has been 


% done, will be done, and there is nothing new 


ec under the ſun.” God, whoſe wiſdom is infinite, 


"Has: not. thought proper to multiply beings-unneceſ- 
farily. There are as many as wn Oy os 
pleaſure, or our curioſity, require. We. cannot 


even gain a ſuperficial knowledge of all the words 


. ef our Creator; much. leſs are we able to exhauſt 


them. Our ſenſes are not ſubtile enough to perceive 
all that God has formed. Our underſtandings are tos 
weak to conceive a juſt and perfect idea of all cre- 


ated beings. We, therefore, ſometimes imagine 
there are many new things under the ſun; for, as 


the 
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the whole creation is imm 
take in all the parts of it at ange, vs faney, that 
each point of view we ſec it in for the firſt time, js 


TW 


FOTHING, NE V 1 
enſe, and a8 we cannot 


new, beeauſc the Creator has, in every part of the 


world, made a wonderful variety and diverſuy. 


The world does nat require acantinued creation te 
extend to infinity. It is enough that the Being of 


beings ſhould maintain the arder he has eſtabliſhed 


from the beginning. God is an artiſt who requires 


but a fell anumbar ef ſprigs to vary the works he 


has ; and which ave, however, ſo varied, 


mud in ſo great a number, that, though they ſucceed 


one another, and return wick che greateſt regularity, 
they appear to us ever new. Let us be content to 
enjoy, with gratitude, the things he bas created, 


vithout undertaking to found the depth of them, 


or attempting to take in their vaſt extent. The 
impolbbility of our reckoning all the works of the 


creation, is, in ſome ſort, the ſeal by which we 


may conclude that the world is the work of a God; 
and it is, at the ſame time, a certain proof of the 


| weakneſs of our underſtandings. But have there 
not been diſcoveries made lately, which were for- 


merly entirely unknown? De not all the kingdoms 


of nature, now, n phenomena to us that we 


had no idea of formerly? The moſt of theſe diſco- 


veries we owe leſs to our fagacity than to our wants. 
In proportion as theſe multiplied, new means were 


neceſſary to ſupply them, and Providence deigned 


to furniſh us with thoſe. But the means exiſted be- 


dare we dilcoyered them. The minerals, plants, 
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and animals, have lately learned to know, 
tet je the tin of the lice ate oe 
| *before the enquiries and labour of man had made 
them viſible to us. Is it certain, even, that many. 
of the diſcoveries we boaſt the moſt of, were not 


© made by the ancients, or, at leaft, partly diſcover. 
ed? If the world was the work of chance; we ſhould 
no and then ſee new productions: Why then do 
ve not ſee new kinds of animals, plants; and ſtones? 


It is becauſe all has been planned by the infinite 
- wiſdom of God. All that he does is ſo perfect, that 


it does not require to be renewed or created again; 
*-H there is ſufficient for our covenience and uſe.” No- 


thing was made by chance. All events have been 


. determined by infinite wiſdem, and are linked to- 
gerher in one chain. The whole edifice of the 
world is preſerved by the providence of its Creator. 


and by the concurrence of laws both general and 


particular. All is ſtamped with wiſdom, order, and 


. greatneſs. In all, and by all, God is Praiſed and 


As; 10 him be glory, now and for ever- 


more. 
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cours are generally bonn in mountains, and 


Fm or not at * in Plains. They are formed 
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26 the precipices are, by FA falling 106. rocks; 3 5 
or, like the abyſs, by the working of fire. Caves 
therefore may be produced by the ſame cauſes which 
produce the opening, quaking, and falling in of 

the earth; and theſe cauſes are the exploſions of 
volcanos, the action of ſubterraneous vapours and 


earthquakes : for they make diſorder, and throw 


down buildings; which muſt neceſſarily form caves, : 


holes, and openings of every ſort, But why are 


theſe caves ? Of what uſe are they ? Suppoſe even 
that we could difcover no uſe in them, we ought 
they were formed for ve- 


{till to be convinced, that 
ry wiſe purpoſes. As there is nothing on earth 


uſeleſs, can we ſuppoſe « caves are of no uſe? But 
it is not difficult to ſhew, that they are really very 


uſeful. The waters collect there, in order to be 
aterwarde ſpread over the eat 
it when the rain fails.” Th; 


ous canals. As ſoon as that circulation is ſtopped, 


there comes ſhocks and earthquakes; which ſpread 


terror and deſolation over our globe. The air con- 


tained and confined within the earth, eſcapes thro? 


dens and caves. Theſe openings therefore are ne- 


ceſſary, that the air may penetrate into the moun- 
tains, to give a paſſage to the winds, and a vent to 
exhalations ; for if the openings in caves do not 


admit a free circulation, the air contained in them 


vould corrupt, or would lift up and ſhake the earth. 


Thoſe caves often fill with waters, from whence 


rivers and lakes are afterwards formed. Such 2 5 


arth, and to moiſten 
caves in the mountains 
keep up the courſe of the waters in the ſubterrane - 
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ed, or become perfect, but in ſome ſubterraneous 


ago CAVES 


the lake Zirnith in Carniole, Which fills at certain 
times, and at others dries up, or is loſt under the 
neighbouring mountains in ſuch a manner, that it 
is ſometimes navigable, and at other ſeaſons may 
be ploughed. How many animals would periſh, if 
the mountain-caves did not ſerve them for aſylum 
and retreats during winter? If there were no caves, 
we ſhould be deprived of ſeveral minerals, and nu- 
ny other uſeful productions; which cannot be form- 


caverns. We ſee then, that even in this reſpe&, 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of our Creator is mani- 
Feſt in a ſenſible degree. We have a new proof of 
that great truth, that there is nothing uſeleſs in na- 
ture, nothing too much, nor any thing which is not 


- done with wiſdom, and for the general good. The wy 
more we employ ourſelves in theſe reſearches, the 


more we ſhall adore the ſublime, perfection of God 
in the works of nature, Let us then more and lc. 
more dwell on theſe noble meditations ; and let it 

be our moſt pleaſing occupation, on ſceing all the WW... 
phenomena and dbjects on earth, and under the 
| earth, to admire ans the power and good- 

neſs our Creator 
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HE trees which for ſeveral months appeared | 
quite dead, begin inſenſibly to revive. Some 
weeks hence we fhiall diſcover in them fill more 
ſigns of life. In a ſfiort time the buds will grow | 
urge, will open, and produce their precious 
boſoms. We have it always in our power, to 
obſerve this revolution regularly in tlie beginning of 
each ſpring 3 but perhaps have been hitherto igno- 

rant by what means ĩt operates. Nhe effects we ob. 
ſerve in ſpring, in trees, and other vegetables, are 
produced by the ſap, which is put in motion in the 
ſalks of the trees, by tlie air and increaſe of heat. 
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8 ks the life of animals depends on tlie circulation of 
be. ber blood, fo alſo: the life and growth of plants 
5 ad trees depend on the circulation of ſap. For this 


purpoſe, God has formed and diſpoſed'all parts of 
vegetables, ſo as to concur towards the prepara- 
tion, preſervation, and circulation of this nouriſi- 
ing juice. It is chiefly by means of the bark, that 
the ſap in ſpring riſes from the roots into the bo- 
ties of trees; and even conveys throughout the 

ves, all the nouriſhment to the branches and fruit. 

The wood of the tree is compoſed of ſmall long fi- 

H bres, which m in a direct line the whole length 
of 
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71 of che tree to the top 3 and which are very very cloſely 


| kee as n ths: trees at this ſeaſon? 


Joined together. Amongſt thoſe fibres there are 
ſome fo ſmall and fine, that one of them, though 


ſcarce as thick as a hair, contains more than eight 
| _ thouſand little fibres. There are a multitude of 
Little veins to contain the nouriſhing j Juice, and to 


make the circulation eaſy. Theſe veins extend 
to the other branches, and riſe up the whole length 
of the tree to the top: ſome conduct the ſap ma 
the root to the top of the tree, and others bring 

down from the top to the bottom. The fap riſe 
up the aſcending veins in the heat of the day, and 


comes down the others again in the cool of the e- 
vening. The leaves ſerve for the ſame purpoſe, 


and their chief uſe is to make the ſap circulate; not 
only that which proceeds from the root, but alſo 
what the tree receives outwardly by means of dew, 
the moiſture of the air and rain; This nouriſhing 


Juice is ſpread through every part of the tree. But 

it could not riſe through the ſtalks if there were 
not openings in them at top. It is through theſe 
pores that the watery parts of the ſap evaporate, 
while the oily, ſulphureous, and earthy parts mix 


together to nouriſh the tree, to transform into a 


| ſubſtance, and give it a new growth. If the j ju 

does not reach it, if the circulation is ſtopped, i 
the interior organization of the tree is deſtroyed, 
whether by too ſevere cold and froſt, by age, or by 


any wound or outward accident, the tree dies. 
After theſe reflections can we ſee with the ſame 


Will 


— 


SAP INTREES' 23 33 
Will the change there is going to be in them, ap- _ 
pear ſo little worth our notice? and can we vbſerve 
the rene wal of all nature, without thinking of God, 
who gives life to every creature; who provides the 
juices analogous to trees, who communicates to that 
ſap the power of circulating through the veins, and 5 
from thence of giving to trees life, nouriſhment, 
and growth? Alas, that it ſhould be poſſible to. 


attention to them: It is what I am too ſtrong 
4 aproof of. At the return of many ſprings, I have 
had the pil aan + to obſerve this quickening vir- 


thought no more about it than the animals who 
graze in the fields: and what is ſtill more wonder- 
ful, I have been equally inattentive to the preſer- 
vation of my own life; the growth of my body, 
and the circulation of my blood. Grant that I may 
now, at leaſt, 'as I om: the happineſs to ſee the 
Spring again, think in a more reaſonable way; and 

nore as a Chriſtian. May I at laſt acknowledge, 
through all the works of nature, that beneficent 

Creator, whoſe greatneſs all the world proclaims. 
But all my wiſhes will be fruitleſs, if thou thyſelf, 
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ice O Lord, whe art the God of all mercy, doſt not in- 

if Wl cline my heart to acknowledge and glorify thy 
ed, great and holy name. Now, that all nature revives, 
by grant that my ſoul be quickened by thy Spirit. May 


this new exiſtence, which the vegetables receive at 
this lovely ſeaſon, be the ſignal to awaken me from 


my ſlumber; and lead me to walk before thee in 
Vor. * „ | holineſs), 


ſce all theſe: things every year, without giving pro- 


tue which appears in plants and trees ; but I have | 
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holineſs; to lead an active life agreeable in thy 
ſight; to feel thy power and goodneſs, and to 
| praiſe them. Li Aha tha ern in: foul 
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Oos lenser, or OUR FUTURE Fare. : 


F we are ignorant of future events; we muſt 
not ſeek the cauſe of it merely in the nature of 
vur fouls, the faculties and knowledge of which are 
very limited; but alſo in the expreſs and infinite. | 
ly wiſe will of the Creator. He knew the ſtrength 
of man, and he would not give kim more hoe. 
ledge chan he could bear. e 
ä Knowledge i is to the ſoul what the Kght of the 
aun is to the eyes: A too great ſplendor would 
kurt, without being of uſe. It would be very dan- 
gerous to the virtue of man, if he had the faculty 
of foreſeeing what was to happen to him; for out- 
ward circumſtances have generally ſome influence 
on the way of thinking, and in the reſolutions we 
form: Therefore, the more we knew of future e- 
vents, the more temptations we ſhould have to 
furmount, the more ſhould we have to fear for our 
virtue. How wretched alſo ſhould: we be, if we 
eould ſee into futurity. Suppoſe, in reality, that 
_ _—_ events were to be. n * Wil 
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While we do not foreſee th appineſs 

which awaits us, we enjoy with Rae the pre- 8 0 

ſent advantages we poſſeſs." But draw the curtain, 

und diſcover an agreeable proſpect of futurity, and 

we ceaſe from that moment to enjoy the preſent. 
We ſhould no longer be content, happy, or grate- . 
ful, We ſhould anxioufly and impatiently expect 
the fortune deſigned us; and our days would paſs 
one after another without enjoying them. But 
ſuppoſe future events are to be fad and melancholy, : 

ve ſuffer before-hand all the affliftions as ſoonh'-as | 


by 
.to 
in 
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ve foreſee them. Days which might have paſſed 
zpreeably, in peace and quiet, if the future had 
are deen coneealed from us, are, as ſoon as we know 


| it, ſpent in anxiety, in ſorrow, and in the fad ex- 
peRation of a certain evil. In a word, the idea of 
enjoying preſent happinefs, and would make us in- 
ſenfible to it. How: great, therefore, is che wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God, in having thrown-a veil over | 
futurity, and only letting us know our fate by de- 
grees, as the deſtined events happen to us! Let us 
never with to-anticipate-the happineſs which awaits 
us, nor to feel the weight of evils before they bap- 
pen. Let us, on the contrary, every time we think 

of futurity, blefs God for having, by this ignorance, 
ſpared us ſo many cares, fears, and ſorrows. Why 
mould we wiſh'to ſee through the veil which covers 
futurity p If we are certain of our reconciliation 
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hat WY vich our God and Redeemer, we may alſo be cer- 
5 tain, that all future OY 2 
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otherwiſe, will infallibly contribute to oux real wel. 
fare. And is it not a merciful and gracious God 
who directs all events, and who rules futurity ? 

| He ſees at once the whole courſe of our lives, not 
only the paſt, but even what is to come, as far 23 
eternity itſelf, When we lie down to ſleep, let us 
recommend. ourſelves to the care of. our heavenly 
Father, without troubling. ourſelves. about what 
may happen in the night; and when we. waken, 
Jet us truſt in him, without being anxious for the 
events which may mark the day. In the midſt even 
of the dangers with which we are ſurrounded, and 
the misfortunes which threaten. us, let us remem- 
ber the goodneſs of God; let us put our truſt in 
him, and never doubt, that. he will either. remove 
them, or turn them to our adyantage. And though 
we do nat know what evils await us, we need have 
no anxiety on that account, becauſe we know that 
God is not ignorant of them; and that, when they 
happen, he will not fail to ſupport and aſſiſt us. It 


is therefore to this wiſe and merciful diſpoſer of all 


events that we ſhould, with entire confidence, truf 
our fates. Whatever God bas decreed for us, muſt 
neceſlarily happen. It is the portion. allotted us, 
and' proper for us. The cup that is preſented, let 
us receive. it willingly, and without murmuring, 
convinced that it is for our good. Let us reſign our- 
ſelves to the Lord, and depend on him entirely for 
whatever he may pleaſe to decree as to our lives 
.or deaths. Whether we live or die, our portion 


and our inheritenee will be the Joys of * 
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INSENSIBLE APPROACHES, &c. 25) 
Be calm then, m my ſoul. Our glory i is to ſubmit 


to the will of our Creator. He is our heavenly 
Father, and will guide us through all dangers ro the 
happineſsallotted | for WT 
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8 thi nig ht! is in itlelf one of che Credits ah. 
vours, fo is it a wife and beneficent diſpenſa- 


tion that it only comes on by degrees. A ſudden 


tranſition from the light of day to the darkneſs of 
night, would be both inconvenient and frightful.. 
So ſudden a change would occaſion a general inter- 


ruption to the labours of man, which, in certain 
affairs, neceſſary to be finiſhed, and which- do 


not admit of- delay, would be very prejudicial. . 


All nature, men and animals, would be ſeized with 
fright ; and, in this ſudden tranſition from light 
to darkneſs, it would be impoſſible that the organs 
of ſight ſhould not ſuffer very much. | Darkneſs, 


therefore, does not come upon us of a ſudden ; it 
advances lowly; and the twilight, preceding night, 
Taves us time to finiſh our. moſt preſſing buſineſs, 


and to make the neceſſary arrangements. By _ 


means, the coming of the night does not diſturb or: 


incommode us, and we are warned in time to pre- 
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3 4a 1 ene in 
lame degree, temper and ſoften the , melanchaly 


appearance of night? We no longer ſee the ſun, 
aud yet a part of its mild luſtre ftill reflects itſelf, 
Let us, in this, admire the wiſe and beneficent 


: ws, e e, Ap usr. heals” ua this cliential 


ſervice. The rays of the fun, which fall on the 
upper parts of the air, do not run in a direct line, 
but they bend, and this bend leads them where their 
Bey. deeper carried them. The 
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not only: the great revolutians of ſcaſans, but alſo. | 


che daily tranſition. from. light to darkneſs, in the 


acknowledge with thankſgiving the goodneſs of our 


Jo-uſcful to us, The infeaſible approach of night 
in the inanimate part of the creation, makes me 


think of the approach of the evening of my life. 


That alſo comes on by, degrees, and I ſhall be al- 
moſt. imperceptibly ſurrounded. by the ſhades of 


death. God grant that the great work I have to do 


_ than: he happily 4, . that I may have 
fulfilled 


manner moſt advantageous to us. Let us, therefore, 


Creator, and; adore his wiſdom: in this arrangement 
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is. ther doch lender in 7 wa of 
God? Why is there fach -magnificence in 
ie fee "Why do we diſcover, on all ſides, ſo 

different nuniberleſs objects, which appear 

uk more beauriful than the other, and: each of 
which has its peculiar charms * Why do we, every- 
vhere, find new cauſe for wonder and admiration? 
|t is, doubtleſs, that we may never ceaſe to admire 
and adore the great Being, Who is infinitely more 
beautiful; more ſublime, and more magnificent, 
than all we admire moſt in nature. It is, that we 
may continually ſay to ourſelves :. If the works be 
fo complete, what muſt he be who did them? Tf 
ſuch is the beauty of creatures, what muſt be the 
ex preſſible beauty, the infinite: greatneſs, of him: 
who ſees with one glance the whole creation? If 
tlie ſun has a dazzling brightneſs, which onr eyes 
rannot bear, ought we to be ſurprized, that he who 
lgbted that globe dwells in inacceſſible light, where 
— een, or can ſee him? RE be” leſs. 
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2 e 
bimſelf muſt raiſe qur wonder and © admiration, 
If we could thoroughly comprehend his great- 
neſs, he would not be God, or we ſhould nd 
be men. How then can we better enlarge our 
minds, and lay up a richer treaſure of ideas, than 
in contemplating that God, whole greatneſs and 
. magnificence is unlimited? Is it not in ſuch con- 
. templation, that the faculties of our ſouls may beſt 
| acquire that, force and energy, which will us. 
capable of enjoying infinite happineſs? The more 
extenſive our knowledge here,” and the more our 
minds are enlarged in the contemplation of the 
greateſt of all Beings, ſo much the more we ſhall be 
able to comprehend him in the, future economy. 
Let us, therefore, always divide aur attention be- 
tween God and nature, but only. in order to con- 
ſider in the latter, as in a glaſs, the image of that 
Being whom we cannot contemplate face to face, 
Let us collect the many beauties and perfections, 
which are ſcattered over the vaſt empire of the ere: N 
ation; and, when, their innumerable, multitude ; 
ſtrikes us with aſtoniſhment, we ſhall ſay to our- 
ſelves, that, compared to, the perfections of their 
Creator, they are leſs than a drop in the ocean, 
Let us only conſider what is amiable. and fine in 
2 created beings, abſtracting what is finite and limited, 
in order to form a more juſt and proper idea of the 
15 excellence of the Ruler of the univerſe; and, when 
5 the . and impertschons of his e hr 
| Ver 
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have leſſened our dipivation of their beauty, let us 
ery out: If che creation is ſo. beautiful n twin 
ſanding its defects, how great and worthy of ad- 
miration muſt not he be, whoſe ſplendor is ſpotleſs, 
more pure than light, mere brilliant than the ſun ! 

Then, O my ſoul, collect all thy powers to give 


thyſelf up entirely to the contem lation of the moſt 


adorable God, Take no reſt, till thou haſt ſoared 
even tg. the boundleſs perfeQions of him, who is 
raiſed infinitely above every other, the moſt perfect 
of beings. - Let thy. chief ſtudy be to acquaint thy» 
ſelf with God, becauſe there is nothing greater 


than God; becauſe it is the only knowledge that 


can ſatisfy, thee, and fill thy heart with a Peace and 
joy which nothing can diſturb; and, it is even a 
foretaſte of that more perfect knowledge, with 
which thou wilt be bleſſed at the foot of his throne, 
and which, will conſituts my. noppingla, to al an, 

dit. 

Les, O Lord, God, 1 will enen hal ay 
game for over. and. We: Bad. ys n Lies | 
of the 8 ene ee of thy en as 
thy wondrous-works, that others may celebrate the - 


Wonders of thy power and goodneſs, when I have 
ſhewn them thy greatneſs. My mouth ſhall pro- 


claim the praiſes of the Lord, that all e 
my laſs Ti wm name dan urrend ee, 4 0% 
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E diur 5 h I EDI > its 
' own axis, and its annual courfe Tound the 
82 2 wh us great 5 e Does it Kh there- 
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; SE; and it vey þ in is the 
Fame With to Mercury and Saturn, though 


dee cannot obſerve their motion. All che planets 

wove in their orbits round the fun ; and even the 
planets take the Aan bu round their 
+ chief planets. | Now, as the motion of our ear 


i thoſe longer 
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is 28 days in moving round: its axis, a whole d. 
ud more, madd be in that planet what ax hour is 
in our globe. I is alſo to be x 


©" portion of the axis of the plante is ingfined, Ee 
My A 36 mul RoD.. „ 
1 that during their courſs re” 5 


al the ike eee Nr ou 


they caly ferved to 3 — nowledge: But 
they will appear till more important to us, if we 
think of the conſequences reſulting from them. May 
we not conclude from thoſe, that the other planets 
allo are inhabited by living creatures? All the Pla- | 
nets are like the earth. They are alike wa 
and illuminated by the ſun. They have their night 
and day, their winter and ſummer. To what pur- 
poſe would all this be, if thoſe worlds were not 
inhabited? What an idea does not all this give 
us of the 


ders of his power and goodneſs! When we reflect 

on all thoſe worlds, where his glory ſews itſelf as 
much, and perhaps more than on our globe, we 
muſt be ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, and adore him 
vith ſentiments. of * moſt profound veneration. 


Suppoſing 5 
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in IFehernoon 5 


alternate length-and' ſhortneſs of days; takes places 
c | 


greatneſs of our Creator! How immenſe 73 
his dominion! How impoſſible to know all the won» 
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— the arch iis hymns wit 
ſung te thy honour, thy praiſes would at leaſt re. 
Gund in all thoſe worlds which roll around us in 

the immenſe celeſtial ſpace. But can 1 allow my. 
8 Zueet 


Iwill, pave gp ;"pious 1 unite my bymns 


to theirg, and celebrate with them thy eve 


praiſe. I will invite each being, formed as L am 


by thy almi ity hand, to bleſs thee, and to ſay,.— 
The Lord is God! ins hen, Filet. Aut, 
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time to time. But. no place has yet been found, 
where nature did not produre ſome of the neceſſa· 
ries of life. We know countries where the ſun 
burns up almoſt every thing, where little is to be 
ſeen but mountains and ſandy defarts ; where the 
earth is almoſt entirely ſtripped of the verdure with 
which it is ſo richly adorned in our climates. There 
are countries which are ſcarce ever cheared with 
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and new regions of it are ſtill diſcovered from 
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| x rarely felt ; where an almoſt continual winter 


| ture, fruit, nor Harveſt. And yet there are men and 


by the ſevere cold, Ek 
be The habits 
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cure for themſelves all go require for their lub. 


cannot guard themſelves, but by keeping up in their RS 
cottages # continual thick ſmoke, and daubing their | 1 
faces with pitch and tar. Theſe inſects lay their eggs - L 


plants in it-which the inhabitants make great uſe of; 


by PROVIDENCE, | 


benumbs every things where there is neither cul- 


mimals there, who do not fail of fubſifience. The 
they would Kink berm-burnt by the fun, or frozen 

habitants » ſeck with care 5 
gppropriate it to e And they thuspro- | 


able to thoſe cli 


ecard of ele ervation, T * 
merable multitude of e op by their ir fling are 
2 plague to the Laplanders, and from which -they 


on the water, and by that means draw a great num 
ber of aquatic birds who feed on them and being 
#terwards taken by the Laponefe become them- 
ſelves the chief food of thoſe people. The Green- - 
landers generally prefer animal food to the vegeta · 5 
ble; and tt is true, there are very few vegetables 
in that barren country. There are however ſome 


for example, ſorrel, a — ane the 
You. I. ; "ou 
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| ſpoon herb-cochlearia. But their chief food inthe zh 
which they call angmarſet. After they have dried it 
in the open air upon the rocks, it ſerves them eve. 
ry day inſtead, of bread or greens; and they pre- 
ſerve it for winter in great leather ſacks, * 
land where there is no agriculture, owing to the ſe- 
vere cold, the people live on dried fiſh inſtead of 
bread. The Dalecarlians, who inhabit the north 
| of Sweden, having no wheat, make bread of the 
bark of birch and pine, and a certain root which 
grows in marſhes. The inhabitants of Kamtſeatea 
feed on the {talk or trunk of the bears-foot plant, 


Vuhich they eat raw after having peeled it. In Siberia 


| they make much uſe of the roots of mountain lily, 
- Adorable Father of all mankind ! Such are the 


tender mercies of thy. providence for our preſerva- 
tion. With what goodneſs haſt thou ſpread over the 
whole earth that which is requiſite for our ſubli- 

' ence !. Thy wiſdom ſaw, before the foundation of 


5 e world, the dangers to which the lives of mor- 


tals would be expoſed, and ordained that we ſhould 
every where find ſufficient food. Such a relation, 


, and communication was formed by thy 


decree between the inhabitants of the earth, that 
people ſeparated - from one another by vaſt ſeas, la- 


bour e for cheir mutualeaſe and fub- 


ſiſtence. 
Can we . 3 and revere ha divine 
wiſdom, which has given us bodies fo formed as 


not to be Sheds ee ſuch or ſuch particular food, 


but to be able to make alt af every kind of now 
Ns riſhment: 
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ment ! Thus, 


£8, £4708 If 


too highly praiſed, 4 man +5 not live by bread 
alone, but by the word of God alſo.” That is 


to ſay,” on all that God ordains, on all that from 
_ has received the virtue of food and ſuſte- 
And it is becauſe *he openeth his hand 


4 « and filleth all things living; that the eyes of all 


« wait upon him, till he give them their meat in 
4 due ſeaſon. » 2 Mereifut Father! I will bleſs 
thee to 


deigh ts befor upon us. 6 
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many ways, that it would be difficult to enu- 
nerate them. hefe abuſes, however, may be con- 
fned to two chief points; that of too much, or too 
little value being ſet on animals; and, in either 


cafe, we at ; contrary to the Soothe of the Crea- | 


tor. On one hand, we lower the brutes too mu D 
when, un 
of them by God, we aſſume an unlimited power o- 
ver them, and think we have a right to treat them 


according to our caprice. But how can we pr ove 
at 8 we have that right ? > And fuppoſe even that 


2 2 e 


or ProvIDERGE: >. 0: 


y lateſt breath'for ſo many means of ſup- 5 
port, ſo many bleſſings which NT hands . 


er pretence. of being permitted the uſe > 
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We ſee, by it, that nations, where the people took 
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we eben. would it be juſt that our power ſhould de- 


into cruelty and tyranny ? All who are 
not cbrragited by paſſions and bad habits, are naty- 


rally inclined to compaſſion towards every being 
that has life and feeling. This diſpoſition undoubt- 


edly does honour to man, and is ſo deeply engraved 
in our minds, that any one, who had rooted it out, 
would prove to what a degree he was degraded and 

fallen from the dignity of his nature. He would 
| have but one ſtep more to make, (to refuſe to man 
the compaſſion he does not grant to beaſts) and he 


would then be a monſter. Experience, but too well, 


juſtifies this remark, and many examples of it may 
be recollected. Hiſtory furniſhes us with them. 


pleaſure in bull-baiting, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 


8 cruelty towards their fellow- creatures: So true it 
is, that our treatment of beaſts has an influence on 

'gentleneſs of our 

manners. It may be ſaid, that we have a 1 to 


our moral characters, and on the 


deſtroy hurtful .animals.—T confeſs it ; but, does 


it follow from thence, that we are authoriſed to 
take from them, without pity or regret, a life which 
is ſo dear to every creature; and that, when neceſ- 
ſity forces us to it, we ſhould find a barbarous plea- 
fare in it, or think we have a right, i in thus de- 


priving them of life, to make them ſuffer torments, 


often more. cruel than death itſelf ? I grant that the 


Creator has given us the animals for our uſe and 


pleaſure, and that they are deſigned, by their la- 
bours, t to * ours. * does it follow, that we 
1 OP E 
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* unneceſſarily "RE them, exhauſt Ne with 
labour beyond their ſtrength, refuſe them ſuſte- 
nance merited by their ſervices; in fine, aggravate = 
their ſufferings by ſevere treatment? But no more 
need be ſaid, in regard to this.kind of abuſe. Men © 
fall ſometimes into the other extreme, by ſetting _ 
too high a value on animals. Thoſe- of a, ſocial cha- 


| racer, which. are more connected witk us, WhO 


live in our houſes, who amuſe, or are uſeful. to us, 
inſpire us often with an extravagant and ridiculous . 
affection. - I am almoſt aſhamed to Tay, there are 
men and women extravagant enough to love thoſe 
creatures to ſuch a degree, as to ſacrifice to them, 


vithout ſeruple, the eſſential duties they owe to 


their fellow creatures. Let war be kindled between 
nations; let armies-deſtroy one another; the news 


will not make the leaſt impreſſion on a lady, who, 5 
ſome days ago, was inconſolable for the loſs of her 

ſpaniel, How much might be ſaid on this; but, I 
wave it, in order to conclude theſe refleGions by 


a very important remark. Parents, and all who 


have the charge of children's education, c or Wh 
live R os” cannot be too attentive od, 
{crupulouſly themſelves. any abuſe of animals. It 
is the more neceſſary to dwell on this maxi, be : 
cauſe, in general, it is much neglected; and very 
bad examples of this kind are given to children, 
which has ſometimes influence upon their whole. 
education. No beaſt ought to be killed in their” 
boht : Much leſs ſhould they be employed to do. * 
bet n be taught to treat animals, as beings Who 
2 3 have 
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have life and feeling, and towards 8 we have 


duties to fulfil. But, on the other hand; tak 
Kreat care that children do not attach themſelves too 
much to animals, or grow paſſionatelyf fond of hen lem. 
as they are apt to do. In guar y a. 
gainſt children's making a bad uſe Tait, ehe 
way, they ſhould allo be taught to make a good uſe 
of them, that they may, from their earlieſt age, be 
| accuſtomed to acknowledge, even in thoſe creatures, 

the 3 of the e of the: Creator.” 
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4: yoo the delightful proſpect, of the fa fm 


renews, each morning, in our ſouls, the 


ratitude and admiration due to the ſublime Author 
f the univerſe, we may, at the ſame time, obſerve, 


that the place in which this magnificent fight is be- 
a the ſeaſon: 


| held changes wit 8. To be, convinced 
| of this, with our own eyes, we need only examine 
| the place 1 where the ſun xiſes in ſpring and autumn; 


we ſhall perceive it afterwards, in ſummer, more 
to. the north, and, i in Winter, more to the ſouth. | 


We ſhall. reaſonably. conclude from . that 
| ſome. motion muſt be the cauſe of theſe changes; 
for we cannot fee a body af, any fort change ts 
ne, without being eta either by its own 

motion, 
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ought to depend pkg on our own  conjeQure 
on the repeated exvations made. by af 


upon this Tubje&, which, prove the motion of the L 


earth. Let us, in the firſt place, rey 


ſelves the immenſe Pace i in which the eee bo» 1 
dies are Placed. . Ki 18 either empty, or filled with a 
a ſubſlance, inflaitely ſubtile, called ber. bn. 1 | 


ſpace it is that eur lobe floats, as. well as. all 


other plane ts which compoſe our ſolar ſyſtem. "The 


fun, the dinienfions, of which have been mentioned 
dready, is placed in the centre, ſurrounded by its 
worlds, which it furp: eatlyin ſize. The weight 
which our globe bas in common with all other bo- 
dies, draws it towar 
iraws the earth, by the power, which, the greatex: 


bodies have 77 attracting the leſſer. Thus, each 


time the earth inclines to moye from the ſun, it is 
drawn back again. It moves in a circle ro 


ſelf, 7 the Bene Saen fea «Bid bal: 


round; or, to make uſe of an example ſti more a- 
nalogous, like a cannon ball, which deſcribes at 
krſt a curved. or crooked line. It is true, it falls a- 


| giin on the ground, after having gone over a cer: 
tain diſtance; but perhaps, it would continue the 


fame line e if it had. boon 
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eight it Would; go farther i in pro- 
portion. we till to that height, and it would g go 
as far as our Antipodes, to return at laſt to. the 
point from whence” it ' ſet out. All theſe eff 
would take Place from the laws of gravitation, or 
the attractive power of our globe; and it is in the 
ſame manner that this earth deſcribes its orbit ound 
the ſun. This orbit is not a perſect circle, but an 
ellipſis, which occaſions our being farther from the 
- fon at one time, than at another. In making the 
courſe round the ſun, it takes 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, and 43 ſeconds, the ſpace of time 
which iche incafure of our year, after which revo- tal 
| tation: we find the ſun again in the fame place. For, 


pears tous at the oppoſite ſide of the fy, fo'that at l 
every inſenſible motion of the earth, we fancy it i f 
the ſun that moves. In ſpring the ſun is ſeen e- 
qually diſtant from the poles Te cauſes equal 8 
nights and days. In ſummer it is 23 degree $ 30 
minutes nearer the north, which occalions our 


longeſt days. In autumn it returns to an equal dif- 
tance between the two poles. And, in winter, it 


removes as far towards the ſouth, as it had ap- 

proached the north; 3 d, it is then that our days 

are the ſhorteſt. 25 

ch is ddt af pin of the preat work of | 

che creation, how much reaſon have we to admire 
and adore the ſupreme wiſdom and goodneſs of the 

Creatorl How precious tous oughtevery . 


3 
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a?” tobe, that diſcovers to us theFatherof IF 
al nature by his works, We find him every where. 
| We are every where obliged to cry out: Lord thou 
haſt done all things with Vonderful wiſdom! And 5 
all we not, with entire confidence and reſi igna- 
tion, ſubmit the guidance of ourſelves to him, who 
rules the world with ſo much wiſdom ? The ſun 
nd planets obey his laws, without ever failing. 
Shall we then oppoſe his will, and break his com- 
nandments? When we undertake j journeys, where 
langere multiply at every ſtep, we do well to ſeek - 
refuge in his fatherly care. How much more o- 
caſion have we for his almighty protection, in this 
courſe of ſo many millions of miles, which we daily ie 
take in the immenſe ſpace of the firmament ! Is it 
not a real bleſſing, a bleſſing little obſerved by the 
greater part of mankind, that we have been hitherto 
preſerved in a journey which ought to appear ſo 
formidable to us? Shall leſs important phenomena,- 
lels dangers than theſe, ſhake our courage, after 
ſuch daily proofs of God' s protection, in the moſt ' 
important revolutions of nature? No. Let us bas. 
niſh all diſtruſt, let us conquer all fears, through 
faith in the almighty Lord of heaven and earth, 
vhom we have a right to call our ae ere | 
the mediation of 1 Guſt. | 
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A PO be-convincid of the extreme Hberality 
4 which nature diſpenſes her gifts, it would be 
ſufficient to reflect on the prodigious number of hu- 
man creatures who receive their food, their! raiment, 
and every pleaſure they enjoy, from that | beneficent 
mother. But as this is perhaps one of thoſe things 
which, becauſe they happen Every day, no longer 
make the impreſſion they ought to make upon our 
hearts, we will turn our reflections o creatures 
which. are partly made for our uſe; and Tome of 
' which-are become objects of our contempt. This 
meditation will teach us that al the beings fpread 
over our globe, proclaim the goodneſs of their Au- 
thor, and incite us to glorify his name, if our hearts 
are fuſceptible of any feeling. An inhumerable 
quantity of living creatures, inhabitants of the earth, 
the air, and the waters, are daily indebted for their r 
 ſubfiſtence to nature. Even the animals which we 
| take care to feed, properly ſpeaking, owe their food 
to her. The graſs which grows without being ſown 
is their chief food. The whole race of fiſh ſubſiſt 
without man's aſſiſtance, unleſs thoſe which he feeds 
for his amuſement. The foreſts likewiſe 8 
acorns, the fields and mountains produce graſs with- 


OY 


out 
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out culture. p ſt the birds, the ſpecies the 
noſt deſpiſed, and perhaps the moſt numerous, is 
the ſparrow. Their number is ſo prodigious, that 
the King of France, with the produce of all the 
felds in his dominions, would be too poor to feed 
them for the ſpace of one year. It is nature who 
takes from her im > magazine whats: 
to ſupport them; and yet they are but the ſmalleſt 
part of her children. The quantity of inſects is ſo 
great, that perhaps many ages miy paſs away before 
their ſeveral ſpecies and claſſes can be known, What 
numbers of flies are there, and how tnany different 
forts of them do we ſee playing in the air? The | 
blood the goats take from us is a very ateidentul 
food to them, and it may be ſuppoſed, that for o 0 
| gnat who lives on it, there are millions who have 


never taſted human blood, or that of any animal . 
whatever. On what do all thoſe creatures live? 


There is not a handful of earth which does not con- 
tain living inſects. In every drop of water creatures | 
are diſcovered, whoſe means of ſupport, as well as 


their multiplying are incomprehenſible. Immenſe- - 
ly rich as nature is in living animals, ſo is ſhe'equal- 


ly fruitful in means for their ſubſiſtence. Or ra- 18 


ther, it is the Creator who has poured into her bo- 
om this inexhauſtible ſource of riches. Through 


him each creature finds its food and dwelling. It 
is for them he cauſes the graſs to grow, leaving 
each to chooſe i its proper food. And none of them 


re in his ſight too inſignificant to diſdain his caſting 
upon them an Es of Pity, © 82 to 9 them in their 
wants. 
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; | dc In this is thy greatneſs manifeſt, O al. 
. mighty God! What no man, n monarch, not 
even all che men and monarchs on earth could do, 
thou doſt it, O Creator! Thou feedeſt every at- 
mal! Thou feedeſt the ravi that calls upon thee, 
and every inſect that lives in air, in the earth, or 
in the water! And will he not do for us what he 
does for them? H ever dou ts or fears poſſeſs our 
ſouls, let · us reflect · on the creatures of whom be 
takes daily care. Let the birds of the air, the wild 
| beaſts of the deſart, and thoſe millions of creature 
hi k man takes no cal e of, teach us the art of liv. 
ing contentedly. He who clothes the flowers of the 
field,” who gives food to all animals, the great Au. 
. thor of nature, knows all our wants. Let us, 
© therefore, have recourſe to him in our afflictions. 
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14 U E e been a SEAT of the 

. phenomenon which the riſing ſun eve · 
Ty 6 affords ? Or has idleneſs, the love of ſleep, 
er a faulty indifference, prevented you from con- 
templating this wonder of nature? Perhaps you 
may be ranked amongſt the multitude of people who - 
never 2 A Uyhe of the aurora worth the fa- 


rifiee 


- 
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aiice of Tome hours 7 DEE you. are like | 
many others, who, ſatisfied with the light of the ſun, | 
to not trouble themſelves with enquiring into the 
cauſe of this great effect. Or laſtly, perhaps you : 
are as inſenſſble as millions of your fellow · er 
who having it in their power to behold this re = 
object every day, fee it without being ſtruck with 
it, or without its rating any idea or pleaſin reflect - 
gon in their minds. It matters little in which of 1 
theſe you rank. Suffer yourſelf only to be now at 
{aſt rouſed from this ſtate of inſenſibility, and lean 
chat thoughts the Tight of the morning ſun ought 
to excite in your foul. There is no phenomenon 
in nature more beautiful and Iplendid than the ril- 
ing ſun. The richeſt dreſs that human art can in- 
rent, che fineſt decorations, the moſt pompous e- 
quipage, the moſt ſuperb ornaments in the palaces 
of kings, vaniſh and ſink to nothing when-compar- 
ed to this beauty of nature. At firſt, it is the eaſt- 
em region of the ſky which is clothed in the pur- 
ple of Aurora, and announces the ſun's approach. 55 
The air by degrees takes the bloom of a roſe, and 
then ſhines with the luſtre of gold. Afterwards, 
the rays of the ſun pierce through the miſt, and 
with cho light and heat are ſpread over the whole 
borizon. At laſt the ſun appears in all the ſplen - 
dor of majeſty. Ik riſes viſibly higher and higher, 
and the earth aſſumes a different Lalpet. Every crea- 
ture rej6ices, arid ſeems to receive new being. The 
birds, with ſongs of joy, falute the ſource of light. = 
2 animal begins to move; and they feel them pt 
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278 SUN-RISE. 
| ſelves animated with new . and ſoin 

' Praiſe the Lord, O my ſoul! Let my ſongs of ral 
alſo reach the heavens, the heaven where he : dwells, 
| by whoſe command the ſun riſes ; and whoſe hand 
1-8 guides its daily and its annual courſe, that we 
7 draw from it the happy revolution of night and day, 
5 and the regular ſucceſſion of the ſeaſons. . Raiſe 
thy ſelf, my ſoul, towards the Father of lights, and 
ſet "forth his majeſly. Celebrate him, by a pious 

cConfeſſion of thy dependence on him, and by actions 


that are pleaſing 3 in his fight., Behold! all nature 


proclaims order and harmony. The ſun and all the 
ſtars run their courſe. Each ſeaſon yields i its fruits. 
Each day renews the ſplendor of the ſun. Who 
would, in the midſt of the active creation, be the 
only one to neglect praiſing his Creator, by prov- 
Ing his virtue and faith ? Rather let our pious zeal 
| teach the infidel, how great, bow worthy of ado- 
ration that God i is whom he. def piſes. 8 the 


— 


tranquillity of our. ſouls, and truſt i in bim, teach the 


vicious how. mild and merciful that God i is, before 
whom, he juſtly trembles. . Let us be toward our 
F fellow-creatures what he is to us. Let us be to 

them what the ſun! is to the whole univerſe. As it 
ſheds daily | its benign influence on the earth; as it 
riſes for the ungrateful as well AS the righteous ;. as 
it ſhines on the humble vallies, as it does on the 
higheſt mountains; ſo let us make our lives uſeful, 


| beneficent, arid a comfort to others. Let each day 


_ 'Hereafe the charitable diſpoſition of our hearts. Let 
us 40 Wr to all, cording to our abilities, and 
45805 5 without 
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| without reſpect to perſons, / 1 
deavour to live and 11 85 ſo that our lives may be a 5 


In a a: iet us en- 
bleſſing to mankind. 


To-day ibdw tant fouls the fun 1 Peifians 4 55 = 


bes riſen already eleven thouſand "times ver thy 
head, and perhaps this is the firſt day that thou haſt 


made ſuch refſections as theſe on that phenomenon; 


Who knows whether it is not for the laſt time that 
o Let this uncertain- 5 


thou haſt ſeen the ſun appear? 


ty make thee the more attentive to give glory to. its 
ſublime Author, and henceforth to contemplate the 
fun with ſentiments, ſuch as may be Conte TN : 
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THE ear, it is true, in respect t to o beauty, 5 aft ; 
give place to the eye. However, it is per · 
fectly well formed, and is not leſs a maſter-piece of 


the creative hand. In the firſt place, the Poſition 
of the ear ſhews much wiſdom. It is placed in the 
moſt convenient part of the body, near the brain, 


the common ſeat of all the ſenſes. The out ward : 
form of the ear is worthy. our admiration 11 1 


greatly reſembles a muſcle; but is as far from hz 


ving the ſoftneſs of mere fleſh, AS from the hardneſs | 


of bone. If it was only fleſh, its upper part would 


| fall down over the opening, and would prevent the 5 
A a 2 communication ; 
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2³⁰ OF THE E A R. 


communication of ſounds. If, on the contrary, it 
had been compoſed of hard bones, it would be ve. 


ry painful and inconvenient to lie on either fide; 


For this reaſon, the Creator formed the outward 
part of the ear of a griſtly ſubſtance, which has the 


conſiſtence, the poliſh, and the folds, moſt propet 
to reflect ſounds; for the uſe of all the external 


parts is to collect and convey them to. the bottom of 
the ear. The interior conſtruction of this or 


muſt ſtill more excite our ſurpriſe. There is in 
the ſhell of the ear an opening, which they call the 


auditory pipe. The entrance of it is furniſhed with 
little "ie 4 which ſerve as a bar, to keep inſecit 
from penetrating into it; and, it is for the ſame 


purpoſe that the ear A a ſubſtance 
that is conglutinous and bitter, which ſeparates | It- 
ſelf from the glands. The drum af the ear is pla. 
ced obliquely in the auditory pipe: This part of the 


ear really does refemble à drum; for, in the firſt 


e there is in the cavity of the. auditory, pipe a f 


oney ring, on which is ſtretched a round mem- 


brane, dry and thin: In the ſecond place, there is, 
under that ſkin, a ftring ſtretched tight, which does 


here the ſame fervice as that of the drum, for it in- 
creaſes, by its vibrations, the vibration of the drum 
of the ear, and ſerves fometimes to extend, and 


| ſometimes to relax the membrane. In the hollow, 
under the ſkin of the drum, there are fome very 
| ſmall bones, but very remarkable, called auditory 
bones, and diſtinguiſhed by theſe names: The ham- 
| here the OT” the N and the ſtirrup. 
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to produce the ſenſation of exterior ſounds: Next 
comes the ſnail, which riſes in a ſpiral line. Be- 
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3 or THE EAR. _” 
Their uſe k, to abe is the vibration, and to 


the tenſion of the ſkin of the drum. Behind the 
cavity of the drum, another opening muſt be ob- 


ſerved, which communicates with a pipe Which 
leads to the palate, and which is equally neceſlaty - 


hind is the auditory pipe, which joins the brain. - 
Hearing is in itſelf a thing worthy of admirstion. 
By a portion of air, extremely ſmall, which we 


put in motion, without knowing how, we can in 
an inſtant make our thoughts known to one another, 


with all our conceptions and deſires, and this in 2s 
perfect a manner, as if our ſouls could ſee into each 
other's. - But, to comprehend the action uf the 5 
in the propagation of ſounds, more clearly, we 


muſt remember that the air is not a ſolid body, 1 : 
a fluid. - Throw a ſtone into a calm running water, 
there will reſult from it undulations; which will ex- 
tend more or leſs, according to the degree of force 
with which the ſtone is thrown. Let us now ſup- 
poſe, that a word produces in the air the ſame ef. 
fect as the one produces in the water. While 
the perſon who ſpeaks is uttering the word, he ex- 
pells (with more or leſs force) the air out of his 
mouth; that air communicates to the outward air 


which it meets, an undulating motion, and this 
agitated air comes and ſhakes the ſtretched mem - 


brane of the drum in the ear ; this membrane, thus 
| ſhaken, communicates vibrations to the air which 
reſides in the cavity of the drum; and that ſtrikes 

the hammer; the hammer, in its turn, ſtrikes the 
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tber little bones; theſtirruptranſinitsta the nerves 


Er oval rifice, the 0 0 * it has received; 
they then vibrate like the ſtings of a fiddle, 
This motion gains ſtrength in the labyrinth, and 
reaches to what is properly called the auditory 
neryes. The ſoul then experiences a ſenſation pro- 
portionable to the force or weakneſs. of the 5 5 
ſion received, and, by virtne of a myſterious law 
of the Oreator, it forms to itſelf ene, of 
-objeſtaand.of. ruths, 
. JJ Lain hon, ee Gel ba in.9.26- 
| plorable ſtate, if I was deprived of the faculty of re. 
eeiving ſounds... In ſome reſpects, I ſhould be more 
-unhappy than if I was. blind. Through my eyes, 
nothing can enter into my ſoul but ſenſible and cor- 
poreal ideas; ; but, by hearing, Lean form notions of 

N ſpiritual objects. Conſequently, if I was 
LA born deaf, it would be. mery daten for me to re- 
ve religious Actions. ne not acquire a 
Ae wirdge We arts or ſciences. God, in order 
to make us more ſenfible of his goodneſs to the ge- 
neration of men, permits, now and then, that ſome 
be born deaf. I never can think of one of thoſe un- 
| happy people, without learning t to value more high- 
ly the ſenſe of which they are deprived, and with- 


- out praifing. God's mercy” towards us. But, to 
"make a good uſe of our hearing is the beſt way of 
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2 certain quantity of ſtars, whoſe mixed rays form 8 


which, to all ap 


make our obſervations on ano 
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in it a pale and ir: 


this light. This apparent cloud, or þ 


commonly called the milky way. Theſe ſtars are too 8 
far from us, to be perceived ſeparately. with the 
and between thoſe which are viſible 


naked eye; and 
through / a Refs there are ſpaces diſcoverable, 


quantity of other ftars, which even the teleſcope 
cannot make viſible. It is tru: 
ready diſcovered. is prodigious: 3 but if we co 


from a part nearer the antarctic pole; we ſhould then 


number of ſtars which have never appeated on our 


hemiſphere. And even then we ſhould not know : 
half; perhaps not a millionth part of the radiant 


dodies which the immenſe expanſe of the heavens 
contains. The ſtars which: 'we: ſee in. the milky 
ways appear to us no more than {þ 


$3495*® 


| abitant of our globe could 
5 . travel 


nce, are filled by an immenſe 
ue, that the number al- 
er fide of the globe, 


make till more diſcoveries; we ſhould ſee a great 5 


ſpeds;.yet 5 
they are much larger than the globe of the earth. 
Whatever inſtrument we make uſe of, they ſtill ap- 


pear as before. If an i 
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millions of leagues, thoſe bodies of fire would ih 
appear only like ſhining ſpecks. However incredi. 


n34 MILKY- WAY. 
eln the air, 3 


ble this may ſeem, it is not a chimerical idea, but 


a ee ee ns, for towards 
the tenth of December we were more than 160 


© millions of leagues nearer the northern part of the 


xy, than we ſhall be the tenth of June; and not- 
withſtanding that difference, we did not perceive 
any difference of fize in thoſe ſtars. This milky 
way, ſo inconſiderable in · compariſon of the whole 
ſpace of the heavens, is ſufficient to prove the great 


neſs of the ſupreme Being; and every · ſtar diſcover- 
cd in it, teaches us the wifdom and goodneſs of 


God. What are thoſe ſtars in compariſon of the 
immenſe quantity of globes and worlds which roll 


in the firmament! A late ingenious aſtronomer, 


by the help of a teleſcope of remarkable power, has 
diſcovered beyond conjecture this account of the | 
_ milky way, and ſays, That even our ſun, and in 
&« conſequence our whole ſolar ſyſtem, forms but 
(4 a part of the radiant circle. Many ſmall ſpecks 
« in the heavens, unſeen by mortal eye, he diſco- 
« vers to conſiſt of myriads of ſtars; being, as he 


4 ſuppoſes, entire ſyſtems of themſelves,” Here 


reaſon ſtops and is confounded : To admire and a+ 
_ Gore is all that remains for us to de. 


TTT 


eyes, grant that I may raiſe my thoughts to thee, O 
Lord. Adorable Creator! I confeſs with ſhame 


and regret, how — I have thought of thee at 2 
| 8 ſight 
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SEEDS or PLANTS. 


of my unworthineſs may incline me to humility : 
Then vouchſafe to raiſe me up again, by this ſub- 


lime thought, that one day my redeemed 1585 wilk 


foar above the region of the ſtars... 


been 
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er of the works: of God,. is a ſchool where he 


learns the profound wiſdom, and. unlimited power 
of that ſupreme Being, Though we were to live an 
hundred years upon earth, and could devote every 


day to the particular ſtudy of one plant, there would 
ſtill remain, at the end of that time, many things we 


either did not obſerve, or were not capable of per- 
ceiving. Let us reflect on the production of plants: 

Let us examine their interior conſtruction, and tjge 
formation of their ſeveral parts: Let us conſiden 


the ſimplicity and variety of them, from the blade of 
graſs to the higheſt oak: Let us try to learn the man- 


ner in which they grow, in which they propagate, 


aa 


2s 
fight of the heavens 3 bow kttle I "LH adinire&thy = 
greatneſs, or praiſed thy power. Pardon chis i in- 
ſenſibility, this ingratitude. Raiſe this ſoul encum- 
bered with earthly ties; raiſe it to thee, O Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth. Grant that a lively ſenſe 


HE vegetable kingdom, to an attentive obſerv- 
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SEEDS: or PLANTS. 
y are preſerved, and the different ul 


| is to men and animals. Each of theſe articlez 
will ſufficiently. employ the mind, and make us ſen- 


ſible of the infinite power, wiſdom and goodneſs of 

the Creator. We ſhall every where diſcover, with 
a admiration; the moſt aſtoniſhing. incomprehenſible 
order, and the moſt excellent deſign. Though we 
were to know no'more of plants, than thoſe pheno. 


mena viſible to every eye; though we were only to 


know that a grain of corn ſown in the ground, 


| ſhoots firſt 2 root down into the earth, and then. 


| ſhoots upwards a ſtem, which bears bloſſoms, bran⸗ 
ches, leaves, and fruit; and wherein are contain- 
ed the ſeeds of new plants.” This alone would be 
ſufficient to prove the wiſdom of the Creator. Let 
us conſider for once, with attention; all the changes 
which a grain of wheat goes through: We ſow it 
mn the ground at a certain time, that is all we can 


do. But what are the operations of nature, after 


we have thus left it to itſelf ? As ſoon as the ear: 


ſupplies it with ſufficient moiſture, it wells and 
burſts open the outer cbat, which had till then con- 
cealed in It the root, the ſtalk, and the leaves. Thi 


P 1 


; through, and finks deep into the earth; 


root'p 


and prepares nourtſhment for the ſtem, which makes 


efforts to riſe even with the earth. When it has 
arrived at this, it grows by y degrees till it has at. 


tained its proper height. It l its leaves, which. 


at firſt are white, then yellow, and at laſt tinged 


With green. If we confine our obſervations to this 


52 of wheat . which is o neceſſa 
4 e 
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lubliſtenoe, what wondrous wiſdom do we not ail 5 
cover in it! As ſoon as the outer ſkin is burſt. 
and the root has ſhot 1 into the earth, the ſtem ven- > 


yet, weak as it appears, it is already ſtrong del Wu 
to bear the intemperance of ſeaſons. By degrees it 
grows up,, and becomes an ear of corn, the ſight ; 
of which is ſo pleaſing to mankind. —— The wheat 
is encloſed with leaves, which ſerve as a coat for it 
ill it is ſtrong enaugh to break through them, and 
is armed with points to defend it from the birds. 
| The fields of corn, ought naturally to make n 
remember thoſe fields where God lays, up another 8 = 
ſed. The human. bodies depoſited in the earth, 7 
are as ſeed ſown, whoſe deſtination is to grow, pant 1 | 
and ripen for the harveſt of eternity. We had a 
lttle reaſon, on looking at a grain of wheat, to 
expect it to produce an ear of corn, (though che = 
eſſential parts of it were in the grain,) as we Nag 8 : = 
to believe that our bodies reduced to ang, will on 1 
day become glorified bodies. „ 
The time will come, when the ſeed: na burn 
forth. My duſt will be raiſed again, and I ſhall = 
lire Res Jeſus, Chriſt. - My body muſt decay 
and turn to duſt, but I ſhall not be eternally in the 
grave. My ſoul ſhall reſt, after the labours of this 
life, in the boſom of my God. The eye hath not 
ſeen, neither hath the ear hen wa —m_ on _ 
equal to 9 eee e ES LO” 
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* 0 judge fimply by our ſenſes, we might ima- 
Fine the ſky over our heads a great vault 


painted blue, and the ſtars ſo many little brilliant 
nails ſtuck in it. It is true, that ſuch an idea could 


children; yet there are many people who think 
furd notions of the ſky, and its blue appearance by 


day. he reaſon of it is, that our. atmoſphere is 
not quite tranſparent. If we were raiſed very high 


i bove the ſurface of the earth, we ſhould find that 


che air becomes more and more ſubtile the higher 


we go, till we could no longer breathe in it, and 
at laſt it would end in pure ether. The higher we 


climb on mountains, the more light the en 


grows, and the more pale the bright azure of the 


ſeem to us as black as at night; for all objects that 


Conſequently, if the air that ſurrounds us was as 


tranſparent as ether, the ſky would not appear blue 


N new * s, and theſe ates though 
| dark 


* : 


5 hardly be formed but by the common people aud 


themſelves ſuperior to thoſe; who form very ab- 
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tky appears. If we could riſe as high as pure ether 
this colour would be entirely loſt. The {ky would | 


do. not tranſmit to us any rays of light appear ſo. 


to us. Our air is full of little particles, which, 
when lighted by the ſun, receive a motion, which 


that a foreſt IO we are near to it looks green, but 
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dark in themſelves, become viſble to us when light- 
is is the xcafgn 


as we move farther from it, looks more and more 


of a bluiſh colour. However pale and flight the 


blue rays of air may be, there falls fo great a quan- 
tity of them on our eyes, 


air, that the affect reſulting from them is x 


dark blue. Theſe Ja") 5. may make ſome con- 
ſider the g differently from what they had done 
before. It may from hence be: concluded, that, to 
the very ee. of the ſky, there is no phenome- 


non in nature, in w! hich we. may der diſcover or- 
der, u utility, and a wiſe As the colour 


of green is the belt that the Crearar could have cho- 


ſen for the ornament. of the earth, ſo is the fine a- 


ure blue of the ſky the moſt catculated to charm 

the eye. How dreadful is the appearance of the 

&ky when covered with ſtormy clouds! But what 
majeſty, and ſimplicity in the colour of it, 


ie AE and ſerene.! - The apart- 


mens of kings, decorated by the moſt Kilful paint- 
ing when compared to the majeſtic ſim- 


plicity of the celeſtial vault. When the eye has 


plate the heavens, the more charms we find in it. 
Who then has clothed the {ky with this beauti- 


ful blue? Who has fo richly adorned it? It is thou 
only, O almighty Creator! I will therefore think of 


thee, and praiſe thee, every time I ee the aan fey. 
2 "APRIL 
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when we are in the open | 


any time contemplated the beauties of the earth, LE: 
it ſatiates and is tired; but the more we contem- 
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(1 R is the clement to which all this 1 wor | 
owes its life, beauty, and preſervation. Ml | 


a changes we obſerve in the different bein 
globe contains, depend on air. It is blolutely x 80 
ceſſary for the preſervation of animals; for moſt of 


them would die in half a minute, if they were de- 
prived of it, and the others could not ſupport the 
want of it above two days at moſt. Not only ter- 


reſtrial creatures, and thoſe which fill the dir, re- 
quire that element, but it is abſolutely neceſſary. al. 


fo to the inhabitants of the water; and What is 


more, they require a change of freſh air as much as 


'other animals. The birds, in order to fly, muſt be 


fupported by che air; for which reaſon their lungs 
have openings, through which the air they breathe 


paſſes into the whole cavity of their bellies. "This 


ſingle cixcumſtance diſcovers to us a profound ſaga- 


city; for the body of the bird being filled, and in 


a manner ſwelled by the air, becomes lighter, and 
more fit for flying g. Plants even, in order to vege- 


tate and grow, require air; and haye therefore 2 
multitude of little veſſels, which ſerve to draw it 
in, and by means of which even the ſmalleſt par- 


-ficles of 2 25 are OTE with al the neceflary 
LR; - $54 juices. 
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on one ſingle circumſtance. only, Which demon- 


ſtrates ĩt · very clearly. If there was no air, there - 
would be no twilight before ſun-riſe. It would _ 


juices-* a 
tiply proofs of the neceſſity of air. Let us dwell 


come ſuddenly en the horizon; would appear 2. 15 


the ſame as it does towards the middle of its eourſe, 
and would not vary its appearance till the inſtant 
it would vaniſh entirely from our fight, leaving us 
in as total darkneſs. as at midnight. The ſun, i- 
deed, would trike our eyes with a bright light if ß 


there was no air; but it would reſemble a great 


and the objects i 


over our heads, we might ſtill be in a 155 of night, 
if there was no air between that globe and us. Let 


our earth. It is of uſe to the life and breathing of 


living beings; to the motion of winged animals, 
and thoſe which ſwim in water; to the propagation 
of ſounds;.to hold the earth in equilibrium with LE 
| the other globes; to the formation of vapours, rain, 


and winds: How neceſſary is it alſo to make the 


earth fruitful; to favour the vegetation of plants, 

and diſperſe: the bad vapours which exhale from 
_ bodies ! The. ſun could not furniſh-us with 

3 . either. 


fire burning, in an open country in the middle of 
the night. It would in ſome ſort be day, as the fun 
mmediately ſurrounding us would 
de viſible to us, but all 2 0 rays that would fall on 
any bodies, at a certait diſtance, would reflect in a 
direct line, and be loſt in the extent of. the heavens - 
Therefore, While the · ſun would be placed directly 


us draw together all the advantages the air is of to 
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moveable rich earth which being motſtened by bro» 
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aber dext or Jght enough, if ein glode was » 
| furrounded With air. Nobody coutd be LA 
ir did not ſet the organs of ſpeech in play; if it did 
not tranſmit founds, and act on the organs of hear. 
ing. How innumerable then, in all reſpects, are the 
advantages which the air and winds procure to. 
mankind, If we zceuftory ourſelves to contemplate 
Vich an attentive mind, the great objeR{ef che ere - 
#ion, we ſhall be naturally led t enttol the works 
aud the bleffings of God. What may often make 
us neglect this duty is perhaps our caſting but a ſu- 
bn glance over his works; and, in enjoying 

bleſſings, our hearts have pot always been ſen- 
ble how tile we deſerved them. t us ten, 
tows, wich che afſiſtance of pres tentive 
and ſenſible ſpectators of the works of God: For 
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Tus bun en the fe every whete. The 
upper ſtrata is. geterally formed of, a black 


— 


8 of plants, 2 ſubſtances, bes 


comes 


* 


ing to the ground where they have been planted. - 


ago F FA F 7 8 8 F N & 


a willow into a rich and dry earth, and it will be 
found, that thoſe ſoils are not fit for theſe trees, 
and that it will agree with them better to plant the 
former near marſhes, and the Jatter on the borders 


each ſpecies, by allotting to them the ſoil analo+ - 
ous to their internal wu. Nagy It is true, that + 


Fg 


- DIFFERENT: volte a0 


comes the nd Meppen of millio of vegetables 
which enrich our globe. But even | Way rata va- - 
ries in quality. Tt is ſametimes ſandy and light, 
ſometimes clayey and heavy, ſometimes moiſt ſome- 
oY dry, ſometimes: warmer, and ina cold--- 
This is the xeaſon why ſome herbs and plants - 
— naturally i in-certain countries, and require art 
and culture in others. The variety of foil alſo makes 
vegetables of the ſame kind differ in quality, accord- | 


In ben, inſtance we again diſcover the wildom of 
Creator. If all ſoils were alike, if all were of 
the ſame quality, we ſhould be-deprived of many 
vegetables 3 beeauſe each ſpecies requires a ſoil a- 
nalogous to its nature: Some · require à dry ſoil, 
ſome a maiſt one; ſome require heat, others a cold - 
er ſail; ſome grow in the ſhade, others · in the ſun; 
ſeveral grow on Mopntains, and many more in va- 
leys. From thence. it happens, that each country / 
has a certain number of plants pecyliar-to it, and 
which do not grow in equal penfectiam in others. 
Let che alder be tranſplanted into a fandy ſoil, ani 


of rivers. Therefore our Creator has provided for 


art can ſometimes force nature to prpduce accord- 
og to pleaſure: But it is ſeldom worth the trouble; 


Bb 3 - and 
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dds; 
advantage of all the reſearches and labours of art. 


The ſame variety that is obſerved in the ſoil of 


our globe, is found in the characters of mankind. 
There are ſome whoſe hearts are fo hardened, that 


| they cannot profit by inſtruction: No motive can 


| influence, no truth, however , 
'be compared to a * de which no chants, 
nor the moſt careful cultivation can render fruitful. 

A character almoſt as worthleſs, is that where levi- 

ty predominates: Perſons of this ſort, it is true, 

receive the ſalutary impreſſions of religion and pi- 
ety, but are diſcouraged by the leaſt obſtacle that 


nt, can rouſe 


comes in their way; and their zeal vaniſhes as eaſi- 
Iy as their good reſolutions. In the minds of trif- 

flling, timid, weak people, truth and virtue cannot 
| take root, becauſe there is no depth. They reſem- 


ble light and dry ſoils, where nothing comes to ma- 


turity, and where every thing dries up, as ſoon as 


"the heat of the ſun is felt; becauſe they donot ſup- 

| ply the Plant with the nouriſhing Juices it requires. 
But how happy thoſe characters, with whom, as 

in a good ſoil, the ſeeds of piety ripen and produce 
an abundant harveſt of good fruit. On theſe ſeve- 


Tal diſpoſitions obſerved - amongſt men, depends 


more or 5 the effect the word of God has u 
the heart. In vain the ſower ſows the beſt ſed, 


5 if the ſoil has not the ſuitable qualities; all his care 


is in van. The purity and goodneſs of the ſeed 


end nature is found ch the. 
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cannot ſupply che natural defetts of the oil. Far 
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full of ſtones that it is choaked up, it is n 


ß ß. 
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when it is ſo hard and cloſe that the ſeed: cannot | 


enter, or ſo ſandy that it cannot take root, or ſo 


. 


ſhould produce fruit. 


"To which of the do I belong? Prikups my 


heart is not ſo hard as to'refiſt every impreſſion. If 


I know it well, it reſembles thoſe light ſoils which 
produce here and there ſome ears of corn, but 
which are ſeen ſoon after to wither. Good thoughts 
and ſalutary reſolutions have often filled my heart: 


But how ſhort has been their duration ? Alas! I fee 


plainly, that this heart muſt change and be amend» 


ed, that faith and virtue may produce good fruit, 
and that I may one day obtain ſalvation. But this 


change is not in my power. It is thy work, divine 
Spirit! Aſſiſt me, © Lord! Make me like the fruit- 
| ful ſoil, ready to fulfil the duties of life. And, in 
erder to bear fruit in abundance, make me fruitful 
in good works, preſerving the aid gar. a 
neee 


AAL . 

| Nzermiry ron ne ar Wieser. 75 
| ABOUR is without doubt neceſſary for manz 4 
muſt indiſpenſibly apply himſelf according to 

his ſituation and condition; and, it is certain, that 
treat part of the convenience and comforts of life 


motion. 


= 
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man firength would foon fall, and that man would, 

zin all reſpects, become incapable of making uſe of 

his limbs, and the faculties of his ſoul, if God did 
vot cantinually ſupply him with the Rrength and 

a ivity nete 

As we every day loſe ſome of our juices; we ſhould 

ſoon be extant, and fall into a mortal decay, by 

| too great an exertian of our Arength, if theſe ſpirits 


were not continually renewed and revived. In or- 


der to be able to PT it is neceſſary that our 
blood ſhould always ſupply us with à matter inh- 


nitely thin and aftive, called the nervous fluid. 
This fluid keeps the ſprings of the brain and muſ- 
, and maintains the bodily action and 
the continnal waſte that is made of - 


cles in 


this matter would ſoon exhauſt at, and man would 


fall into languor, if theſe loſſes were not repaired. 
Food would not digeſt, or {pread itſelf regularly 


_ | through the body, if he was always in motion. 
The labour, therefore, of the head, the arms, or 
the Feet, muſt be interrupted for a time, that the 


beat and the ſpirits, which ſpread over the exte- 


rior parts, may be employed only in aſſiſling the 


functions of the ſtomach, during the repoſe of the 


other parts af the body. | Sleep does us this impor- 
tant fervice. At the cloſe of day, our ſtrength, 
Which has been exerciſing ſinoe the morning, begins 
0 diminiſh. The wial ſpirits ſink 3 the ſenſes 
grow dull ; and we are invited to fleep, without 
being able to reſiſt. As ſoon as we give way to 


gepemdupon tt. But, it muſt be allowed POLLY 


y to fulfil the duties of his vocation, | 
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REP! SEAT 


1, we are reſtoretl und vels bed. 
of the brain, and the Iabours of the body, ceaſe at 
once, and the fatigued limbs acquire new ftrength. 


the mind; It makes our limbs more active and 
flexible, and. preſerves in a proper ſtate all- tho Parts 
of the body. It veanimates our in fac 

and ſpreads a ſerenity over our ſouls. How inex- 
cuſable then are thoſe, who, for triffling reaſons, 
for a vile intereſt, or to gratify their | patrons, de - 
prive them ves of proper time for fleep! "They 
not only diſturb the order of nature, an order eſta- 
bliſhed only for heir good, but they enervate the 
ſtrength of their bodies, and bring on themſelves a 
premature death. Why ſhould we be mad enough 
to deprive ourſelves of a bleſſing, which our hea- 
venly Father equally and impm 
rich and the 


1 Wem wile and g TO! 


Fw jel hy flee —— ab? Alas? "hare wu come 
te- HAS : | 
ne fights, in which, far from taſting ts Tweets, we 


may paſs reſtleſs hours in a bed of anguiſh, and ree- 
don the tedious and | memente; and, 30 


e wiſh for dt zn vain. There dye every might — 


than thirty thouſand of my fellow creatures de- 


prived of the bleſſing df fleep, by pain and fickneſs. 
I thank ahve, 0 God, "that Ian tiot one of this 


This recruit is neceſſary to the body as well as to 


| grants 
Poor, the ignorant and the learned, 
the high end che low ? Why — — 
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ing to me; and, hitherto, ſew of my nights have 
been ſleepleſs, as few of my days have been paſſed 

in pain and. 5 
nights of eaſe: Continue, Lord, to be thus mind 
ful of me; and, if chis, wiſh is not contrary to thy. 
holy grant that. my future 


” 


CE 


9 e 05 
| longitude, yet there are two latitudes, north, and 
ſo ir at the equator :'The one extends 
towards the north, the other towards the- ſouth, 
as far as the .poles, either arctic or 
Der as 


to the. moſt- exact oalculations, the ſur- 
2 of the earth. is nine millions, two hundred 
thouſand, and eighty eight ſquare leagues. The 


en up two; thirds, of th: A 421 TRY 


the. ſize of our globe; and, 


ow 1 hy ve Kal 5 
„ e <> et 
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x thirty three years make a generation, it follows, 
that, in that ſpace of time; there dies one thouſand 35, 
millions. 50H the number * die 0 on n earth — 


mounts . Je 

| a . een MEALS 
Each day, 
Tach minute, 
Each ſecond, 


C 


wle and yo fix thouſand ue deere. 
een caleulated, that there maybe, at leaſt, 


thouſand millions omen upon the earth; but, N 


Þ real, there ee not moe than one 


15 then; we'Tuppeſe | one 
thouſand millions of wen lor ckereabouts, tid TY 


This dn muſt 


| certain that it ought to lead 


ment, one of our fellow-creatures is going out of 


the world 3 and, before this: hour be paſſed, more 
than i three thouſand: ſouls will have entered into 
eternity. What a motive for. thinking often and 
| ſeriouſly upon death. Prodigiouſiy great as the 


erics x50 . . . 


the mortality i is ſo great every. year, and even every 

hour, is it not probable, that he who reflects on it 

may himſelf be one of thoſe which ſwell the liſt of 

| the dead? It is at lea 
us often to ſerious reſlections. Now, at this mo- 


n 9 its . e . When 


VE; Opens OD 


23 2 drop in the ocean, Hr 6 
Play in the; __ And what am I, amongſt theſe 
b coitgineys Ae od? ine 


| SE ebe ene n f 
ne r this ſeaſon of the yeary thers is 1 
A don in nature which certairfly claims our 


attention It is the time the birds lay, and hatch 
«their young. This annual miracle paſſes in a man- 
ner before our eyes 5 and that it is really a won- 
W cannot be we much admired, the 
— traichal-opr, cliche e boen ſat on, 
there is a ſpot, (about the ſixe of a freckle) viſible 
in the yolk, In the centre of this ſpot there is a white 
eircle, like à thin partition, * extends dear 
mM towar 


| et. . 
| which rall ee our deals. - The: earth. is then, 
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bladders there. In the middle of this circle there 
zs a kind of fluid matter, wherein the embryo of the 


or white threads, which appear ſometimes. to be le. 
| ed from one another at their extremity z. and 


bag, ſurrounded by a pretty large ligament z and 
it i is | there that the navel afterwards ſhews itſelf; 


"SEDOEETSE B23 


| upon. After it has been about 12 hours under the 
hen, there appears in the lineaments of the embryo, 


ſtance, and the ſpinal marrow, which goes through 


it is certain the embryo of te chi ick 
in the egg; and that, after it has bee 


Vor. E 


between which a lead- coloured fluid is perceptible, 5 
The extremity of che embryc is concealed in a little 


ment is compoſed partly of a ſolid yellow 
F iſh ſubſtance, and partly of a fluid dark ſubſtance, - 
which is alſo ſurrounded by a white circle. This 1 
þ is what has been obſerved in the egg before it is ſat 


to its extremity, The heart is then viſible : But it 
has not yet been diſcovered, whether i it is ; the heart 
or the blood that is firſt formed, Be that as it may, 


towards the top, and appears to join to ſome {mall | 


chick is ſeen to float. It is compoſed of two lines; 


3 


which is iri. the middle of the little ſpot, a moiſture _ 
that has che form of alittle head, on which are ſeen 4. | 
little veſſicles, that afterwards become the back= . 
bones. In thirty hours the navel appears covered 25 
with a multitude of little veſſels. The eyes alſo are 
chen diſtinguiſhable. The two white threads, which 
in reuniting have ſtill left fome ſpace between them, + 
incloſe five Httle bags, which are the brainy ſub- 


fat upon, * — 0 2 RI the bran 56 2 


re thus formed, it continues to take new-gtowth 
| day, when it is able 


ever, notwithſtanding all that we have drawn frem 
_ their obſervations, there ſtil remains many myſteries, 
which may never be diſcovered to us. How does 
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the ſpinal marrow, the wings, end part of the fleſh, 
before the heart, the blood, and the. veſſels are per. 


ceptible. At the end of 36 hours, the havel is co- 


vered with a number of veſſels, ſeparated from one 
mother by unequal fpaces. According to all ap- 
pearance, they exiſts before in ds Rude h and 
5 n made viſible by the fluid matter which 
ſwells them. When the eſſential parts of the chick 


till the twentieth or tv 
10 break of KſclF the ſhell Which had contained it. 


We owe theſe diſcoveries to ſome great natura | 


| hiſts; who, with the affiftance of microſopes, have 
obſerved; alnoſt from hour to hour the 
the. formation; and the hatching of the chick. How- 


the embryo come into the egg? and -who-gave it the 


zs all that the hen-communicates to it), a new life 


and being ? What is it that puts the eſſential parts 
of the chick in motion? and what is that vivifying 
ſpirit which, through the ſhell, penetrates even to the 
| heart, andeccafions its pulſation? What inſpires the 
birds with iſtinct to multiply by a way common to 
them all? How do they know that their young are 
them to ſit 


contained in the egg? What engages 
on the neſt all the time heceſſary to hatch them? 


generation 
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progreſs of 
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aeulty of receiving, by means of warmth, (for that | 


eee which cannot be anſwered. ins 
factory manger. But t the little we know of the 
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if the profoundeſt wiklom is not vile: in this, it ; 
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generation of birds is ſufficient to prove che + os 
of the Creator; as. it can neither be attributed to Ml 
blind chanee, nor to art aſſiſting nature. God kad Ml 
the wiſeſt reaſons for ordaining, that certain animas 
ſhould not arrive at perfection till after they come 
from their mother's womb, whllſt others reach their 
full maturity in it. And it may be allowed, that 
whoever does not diſcover the hand of God in che 8 
production of birds, vil not fee it anꝝ where : ma 


will appear © in nothing. © - 
_ O'mant. $oQtator- of the wondrous, works of 1 0 
God; adore wich me: the all-wiſe Being, Da nase 3 
Gloaia to ſegk, in_apparenty mall oljedts, tbe in- 
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INDS, beat, cold, rain, fhow, fogs, drought, 
and other ſuch alterations in the temperature 
of the air, de not always depend an cauſes regular 
and neceſſary. There are, however, ſame figns im 
nature, which, in ſome degree, foretel the weather. 

The posen of our globe, in reſpect to the fun, 
which. is known 10 us in the four ſeaſons of te 
yearz the changes of the _ the preciſe mo» 


C2 ment 


2 
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ment of which can be determined; the rence 
that thoſe celeſtial bodies, and all the planets of 
our ſyſtem have upon the heat, the cold, the mo- 
tion, and the ſüllneſs of the air, are fo. many im- 
mutable laws, upon which may be eſtabliſhed ſe- 
veral prognoſties of the weather. The confequences 
drawn from them are ſo much the lefs to be de- 
ſpiſed, as they are founded on experiente, and that 
it is by the rules of analogy that the future is judged 
of by the paſt. It is true that a thouſand er 
tal eireumſtances may occaſion alterations which we 
| Had no reafon to expect. But, it muſt be conſider- 
ed, that thefe accidental circumſtances ave of ſhort 
duration, and, if they occafion any change i in tbe 
ordinary courſe of the. temperature of the air, it is 
only for a little time, and in ſome particular places. 

2 in general, the hangs ies weather is ſo 


* . 


vation lay. prove to us ; every. Fear. We la are fel 
dom miſtaken in ſi uppoſing that the north and eaſt 
_ winds generally bring cold, the ſouth heat, and 
the weſt, rain; that, during a north-eaſt wind, it 
rains in ſummer, and ſnows ih winter. We may 


Vith equal probability conjecture, that, when the 


morning ſky is red, there will be wind or rain in 
the afternoon: And, that the evening red, when 
it is not copper colour, promiſes fair weather next 
day. The weather in ſpring foretels What it will 
be in ſummer. If there are many fogs in ſpring, 
it is very likely that the ſummer will-be rainy. If 

ew are * Hoods in ſpring, there will be great, 
3 heat, 


THE WEATHER. bo. 
heat, and many inſects in ſummer When there | 


of have been ſtorms in ſpring, — 7a noting none 25 
5 to fear from ice and night froſt. EE 
"2 But, ſuppoſing it was utterly :mpoſſble to fore. 


. tel the weather, we may be perfectly eaſy in hat 
reſpect. The variations of weather (when conſider- 


laid down by Providence with much wiſdom; an 

”Y we may reſt ſecure, that the weather, however 5 
bad it may appear, will nevertheleſs be advan- 3 
1 to the earth, and promote its fertility; In 

every alteration of the elimate, let us truſt wk 

God whoſe purpoſes are always wiſe and beneffcent, 
without whoſe will, there could be neither heat, 
cold, rain, drought, tempeſt; or calm; and who 
turns to the good of the earth, and of his creatures, 

even thoſe phenomena which ſeem to be bibviful, 
All the ways of Providence bear marks of his good- | 
neſs. All his paths are mercy. Wiſdom and be- 


he does diſplays his greatneſs, and leads us to a- 
dore and praiſe him. Let us therefore bleſs the 

name of the Lord. Let all mankind exalt, and 
every living ereature celebrate tis your jun ever 
1 ever. | 
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2 ed in the whole) are, according to conſtant rules, ; 


neficence are manifeſt in all his diſpenſations. n 
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FO ay for which it is deſigned. He has given it 
'8 certain ze, and placed it in aſpace proportioned 
to the gown it is to perform. He-has put it at a 


3H proper. diſtance from the planets, upon which it 


Was to act; and this poſition, appointed for it ſo 
many millions of years. ago, it ſüll preſerves, with- 


| qui ever deviating from it, becauſe, in reality, the 


ion would.occaban, the greateſt diſorders 
As but unlimited Power could perform ſuch. A wonder, 


| it in its propen Iphere, mark its limits, determine 


| i ſukject it to conſtant rules, and main- 
x n in the poſition and order preſcribed. 
1; and. goodneſs ſhines in this plan, 
eſpect to the whole univerſe, and to our 
earth in particular, with all its creatures? The 


burning rays, which proceed f from a globe of fire a 


million of times larger than the earth, muſt have 

an inconceivable force, if, in falling, they. were to 
remain cloſe to one another; but, as they ſeparate 
were and money FOR) as Prone to a2 
8 dance 7” 


La  firuation eadba did which 
perfectly ſuits the nature of that body, and 
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God alone could produce this.immenſe globe, place | 
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exact ſpot 3 it ought tobe. It can now communicate 


of day 
and night, as well 6s, che different ſeaſons: of e 
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"diftanoe from theix comma centre, their pames 2 
düminiſtes, in pronertion. as. they. diner, Our 
earth, placcd.in: a pet whenethale rays would hure 5 


bean too numerous, qr tap near, could het bus 
borne the inteinle hast. Placed towards he ewe | 


tremes of the ſolar world, it would only have re- : 
ceived a faint light, and too little warmth to ripen 


The ſun is then in the 


to our world ſufficient light and heat to penetrate 
into, and to vivify the earth with its beneficent rays, - 
to clear the atmoſphere, and to produce all thoſe 
effects, without which there would be neither dew 
nor rain, mow, hail, fogs, clear on ſerene: days. 7 
Placed as it is, it eauſes the regular o 
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planets, to the fixed ſtars, and all the bodies which 


belong to our ſyſtem, that God has allotted a place 


conformable to their nature, and ſuitable to the end 
he propoſed in ereating them. I, who am nothing 
in compariſon. of the ſun, the Lord has vouchſafed 
to allot me the place and ſituation, which, in all 
reſpects, ſuit me the beſt. May 1 but fulgt the 
duties of my tation, with as much exaQneſs and 


fdelity- as the ſun acquits himſelf of his important 
offices, according to the invariable laws-which were 
preſeribed it rom the firſt inſtant of its creation 
* in che place P fil, n my 
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one 8 wo br page and 2 with lie 


beginning of the world tothe preſent moment, 


there has Sinks a grain of ſand, not an atom 


annihilated. © The firſt foreſts, which the powerful 
word of God produced, were adorned with an in- 


numerable multitude of leaves. Thoſe fell, wither- | 


ed, corrupted, and ceaſed to be leaves, but the 
parts which compoſed them ſtill remain. They 
have been converted into duſt, mud, or earth; but 


they are not annihilated. The matter, of which 


the firſt leaves and herbs were formed, ſubſiſts ſtill 


at this day, and has loſt nothing of its efſential parts. 


The plants which now flouriſh will exiſt, as to their 
parts, as long as the world ſhall laſt. The wood 
we burn ceaſes indeed to be wood, but its parts do 


"oy not ceaſe to exiſt.” They are diſperſed into aſhes, 


ſoot, and ſmoak, but they are not annihilated. 


Ch of nature ls Bable to continual change; 
alt 
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all diſſolves; and all regenerates, but nothir 8 | nally. 
periſnes. Let us not judge by appearances, When 
there happens any revolution, any diſorder, in 
nature, we are apt to believe that many things are 
totally deſtroyed.: It is an error. They are only . 
differently modiſied, and become materials for the 


compoſition of other beings. The water Which 


riſes in vapours does not periſh ; it decreaſes in 
one place to increaſe in another, What uninforin- 
ed perſons conſider as total deſtruction, i is, in reality, 
but a mere change of parts; and the world, conſi- 
dered in the whole, is juſt now what it was the firſt 
day of the creation, although 2 a muttiplicity of parts 
which compoſe it, have ren) wah pry . | 
confiderable alterations. +44 « 
This leads me to reflect on my own bod and 1 
change it will experience in the grave. It is true, 
it will entirely corrupt, but it ill not be annihila- 
ted, and the eſſential parts which eompoſe it will 
always ſubſiſt. The perſuaſion of this truth is ſuf- 
ficient to guard. me agaĩnſt the fear of the grave and 
corruption, and, at the ſame time, to confirm the 
hope of a reſurrection in my ſoul. Why then ſhould 
my heart be troubled,” why ſhudder at the thought 
of the grave? That which will be ſhut up there, it 
is not me; it is my "earthly Eaditatton. 355 e 
n — All my me | 
reſer\ ved.” What 1 1 been, 1 fall 

a . for ever and ever. 
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py foul alf wilt be mortal. 8 8 
earthly parte will be annibihted, f is it to be pre- 
famed chat my ſoul ſhould be the only ereated thing 
en dnſtwaphd 3 No. The whole eorpo- 
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aur heavenly. Father 1 pours upon us by this means, 
are equally aBundant and n 
oonſeqquences of a continued; drought would be fa- 
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eceſſary for us. As the 


tal to us, ſo the adrantages' are equally precious 
ſhowers: afford;  Vho:can de- 
ſevibs.or know a the advantages which acerue from 


them. But-if we cannot give an enndt account of 


Tha heat of the fan acts without in» 
on the difftrent'bodias'ow the: earth, and 
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3 and purifies the dir. a leſs 3 
in moderating the l beat of the amoſphere ; 
and the reaſon is very evident: For the neater the 


i is to the earth, the more it id Wed by this re- 


fraction of the rays; and the farther it is from ul; 
the colder it is. The rain that falls from a highot 


region, britigs to the lower atoeſphere a 


refreſhing 
coolneſs, of which we. always feel the agreeable e 
ſocts when Wi bs rained. . Ei jw; ae on: 


eee wide Ia and I e 


whereas they evaporate during a long drought. But 
to feel how uſefel and neceſſary raih is, it is fuff- 
ciefit to obſerve how tke eartii and vegetables lan- 
guiſh for want of theſe fruitful ſhowers, without. 
which every thing would decay. Rain amen 
ay refpects the food. of vegetables. It wets and 
ſoftens the earth, which: is dried up, and in * 
ner petrified by the heat of the ſun. It circulates | 
in the finer veins, and in the veſſels of plants and 
trees, ahdiconveys to them thoſe beneficial juices | 
which preferve their life, and give them growth. 
When it pours on mountains, it ſweeps from them 
»ſoft, rich earth, which ir depoſits in the Vallis 
where it falls, and which it marjures. 
Ves, Lord! chou haſt planned all with Sides 
and the earth is full of thy Such is, 
without doubt, the concluſion eee wha 
draw ns reflections. n we. 


are 
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Are led to adore and bleſs God, let us purſue the 
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ſubje&, that it Seng 2 e worm 

| dur minds. 
What finer object can hos vreſerited to our delt 
chan a clear and ſerene ſky ! Is not that beautiful 
blue vault extended over us ſufficient to fill every 
heart with admiration and delight ? But all the 
beauties of the ſky would diſappear, if by the di- 
rection of the winds, the clouds ſhoyld come and 
draw a thick curtain before us. What are the ſen- 
4 timents ſuch a revolution would create in us? Theſe 
are at leaſt what it ought to inſpire: However 
beautiful this ſcene which we contemplate with ſuch 
delight, there are ſome incomparably greater, which 
no cloud can deprive us of, and which would make 
us ample amends for the loſs of all others. For what 
are all che beauties of nature compared to the beau- 
ty of chat great Being, in whoſe contemplation alone 
an immortal ſpirit can find felioity? It is not with- - 
out deſign, that God ſometimes deprives us for a 
_ while of thoſe things which give us moſt pleaſure. 
He wiſhes to teach us to ſeek our happineſs in him, 
and to conſider him as our ſovereign good. Beſides, 
thoſe very privations are they not often oompenſated 
by many outward advantages? Thoſe clouds which 
conceal from us the beauty of the ky, are the ſour- 
ces of beneficent rains which render the earth fruit- 
ful. Let us remember this; and, every time that 
adverſity makes our days gloomy and melancholy, 
let us be perſuaded, that even theſe misfortunes 
ou ö in the hands of our heavenly Father, 
Inſtruments 
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MINED of future happineſs. Let us alſo co 5 


der rain as the image of the gifts of fortune: For 


beneficial as moderate rains may be, they are equal 
iy hurtful if they laſt too long, or come unſcaſon- 


ably. So it is in reſpect to earthly goods. Their 
too great abundance might be the cauſe of our de- 
ſtruction. Let us therefore chank our heavenly Fa- 


ther for refuſing us gifts, Which we might after- 
wards find to be real puniſhments. Let us, then, 
learn to be content with all the diſpenſations of a 


wiſe and gracious providence in the government of 


the world. God only can know the manner in which 


his bleſſings can beſt be beſtowed. He ſendeth forth 


his commandments to.the clouds, and they fly to 


execute the will of their Creator. Shall man dare 


to undertake to direct their courſe, though perhaps 
the leaſt conſiderable part in the ordinance of the 
world? How then can we be raſh enough to blame 
the ways of Providence on much more e | 


occaſions? 
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one of the principal and moſt neceſſary : with- 


out it, there would be no poſiibility of expelling F 
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314 | "THE. BREATH. 
the faliva and excrements, or getting rid of ſuper. | 


fluous humours by perſpiration. Even ſpeech, and 
h the ſeveral inflexions of the voice, require breath- 


— 


ing. It is of uſe to the ſmell; to mix properly the 
chyle with the lymph and the blood; to give to the 


latter its red colour; 3 and My, alſo to keep up 
and renew the l ſpirits, by the air mixed 


with the blood. It i is certain that . could not live 
an inſtant if we were deprived. of breath. But from 


' whence proceeds this ſource of life? Our lungs are, 


properly ſpeaking, the organs by which we draw 


in and let out air. This inteſtine reſembles a large 


purſe, at the top of which is faſtened a pipe, thro 


which the air penetrates into a number of little 
veſſels of different ſizes, which. form the interior 
texture of the lungs. When the air is pumped in- 


to the lungs, the belly ſwells, the ſides riſe, and 


the lower part of the ſternum comes. forward. Du- 


ring the expiration, on the contrary, the lower 


part of the belly finks in; the ſides ſink, and the 
ſternum withdraws towards the back. That this 
- mechaniſm may be conveniently executed, the Cre- 
ator has diſpoſed. the interior parts of the body in 
the wiſeſt manner. More than ſixty muſcles are 
continually in motion to procure breath, by dila- 
ting and contracting by turns the lungs. Nothing 
can be more admirable than the windpipe. It is co- 
vered with a valve, with cloſes it exactly at the mo- 


ment of deglutition, and prevents by that means the 


food from paſſing into ĩt, or an irruption of breathing, 
Ef There are not 2 85 wundere * in Shea * 
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parts of this organ, in the branches * 1725 Wind- ; 
pipe, in the veſicles of the lungs, in the diſtribu. 
tion of the veins and arteries, which every where 
accompany the bronchial veins, and the veſicles; 
in order that the blood they contain, may. receive 
on all ſides the impreſſion of tie air. 

It is our duty to bleſs our Creator, that, ace FG 


ving given us the faculty of breathing, he has by 


his goodneſs hitherto gare, daten our breath. . What 1 


emotions of gratitude and adoration ought 1 not to 
ariſe in our ſouls, when we confider that in each : 
1 breathe twenty times, and conſequent-- 
ly 300 times in a quarter of an hour! A. 
ſand accidents might happen, to interrupt, and to- 5 
tally . ſtop this faculty of breathing. many * . 
hurtful things might enter into the he white. . 
we eat and drink; or, even in our ſleep, which would 
be inſtant death? If thy providence, O Lord, did 
not deign to prolong our breath; if thou didſt 
not prevent the fatal co ices; of our im- 
prudence and neglect, we ſhould have been long 
ago deprived of life. But have we felt all the gra- 
titude due for theſe continual marks of thy 'good- 
neſs ? Breathing is one of thoſe bleſſings we enjoy / 
crery inſtant, without, perhaps, remembering” _ 
that it is to thee we are indebted for it. It would 
however, be very juſt and right, that we ſhould 
ſometimes think of this bleſſing, which we conti- 
nually receive z and if we accuſtomed ourſelves te 
be more attentive to the particular and daily bleſ- 
ings, an” apc pk j 
. D nl ky 
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3216 PROOFS OF THE | 
the -whole of the works and wonders of God, and 
be more ſenſibly affected by them. 
Arbiter of our lives and breath! vouchſafe to in- 
ſpire us thyſelf with the ſentiments worthy of thee; 


and give us the power, as well as e to ce 
3 * infinite * 5 
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8 Tur molt « common ind moſt important pheno- | 


mena which we ſee on the earth, or in the air, 
tend evidently to the ſervice and good of the animal 


or under our feet, ſerves for our ſupport and enjoy- 
ment. What is more neceſſary for the preſervation 


of life than food? The ground is therefore covered 
weith it. Graſs, roots, fruit, for the ſupport of man 
and beaſts, are ſpread over the ſurface of the whole 
earth, in ſuch a manner, that there is ſcarce a place 


where animals cannot find their proper food. God 
has not even confined himſelf to the ſupplying our 
wants and ſuſtenance only, he has deigned to fur- 


niſh us alſo with what is agreeable and convenient. 


If nothing more was required than merely ſupport · 
ing life, water, and the moſt common roots, would 
be ſufficient. But with What 1 has the Cre» 

der 
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world. All that we ſee around us, over our heads, 


ry to keep them from ſtarving z but like a generous | 
hoſt, he ſpares nothing to treat his gueſts,. and to 


e 


| was beauties would be for ever unknown to us. 
e With 9 
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ator furniſhed us with the greateſt variety ? He does 
not act towards us like a penurious miſer, whit 
gives to thoſe who depend on him what is n Ceſſas 


provide with profuſion whatever can give them 
pleaſure. Such is the munificence of God towards 
every living creature. There is ſearce a ſhrub up- 


on the earth, E. plant, an herb, a piece of- water, f 


or a marth,. that does not ſerve for dwelling and 


food to ſome living creature. On a tree, for ex- 
ample, there are beſides fruit, leaves, bark, and 
wood. Each of theſe feeds an innumerable. multi 


tude of creatures. Caterpillars feed on leaves. Cer- 


tain worms live on the bark... Others neglect the 


leaves and bark to lodge in the wood. Thus, thro? 
all nature, there is ſcarce any thing that is not uſe- 
ful to ſome living creature. What muſt therefore 
be the beneficence of that God who forgets not any 
being made by his hand, nor difdains to watch o- 
ver them. and. ſupply their wants! What is there 


more pleaſing than light? « Truly the light is ſweet, 
« and a pleaſant thing it is for the eyes to behold 


« the ſun.” Its rays fill all the. immenſe extent 
of the heavens ;. and, as long as day laſts, the eye 
is ſurrounded on all ſides by them. It partakes of 


all the riches of the divine works. Without it 
nature would be tous a deſart, and its innume- 
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this univerſal good, and enjoys the delightful and 
varied ſcene of the creation. Light diſcovers to us 
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geen reid he rg. which leaft hurt the eye, and 
they are what we can longeſt bear. For that reaſon, 
divine goodnefs has clothed the ſky with blue, and 
the earth with green, two colours which agree with 
our eyes. They are lively and gay enough to ſtrike 
us agreeably, and yet mild enough not to fatigue o 
offend the ſight. They haue, however, variety of 
| ſhades, enough to diſtinguiſh obſects from one ano- 
ther, and prevent a too- great uniformity. n 
plants of very different greens, the earth 
the moſt beautiful flowers, which not only. delight 
our eyes with a thouſand and a thouſand different 
colours, but embaln the air alſo, and pleaſe our 
fmell with the moſt delicious perfumes. Even the = 
ear is not idle. It is charmed to hear the ſongs of 
the b 5 s who fil che air with their melodious notes. s 
With a heart full of gratitude and joy, I exalt 
thee; © God! and celebrate thy goodneſs. 2 | 
how great is thy merey! Haw tender and graciou 
thy fatherly protection! None of thy creatures are 
did from thee. Thou deſpiſeſt none of them. All 
without exception are objects of thy providence ; 
and thou watcheſt over them. Therefore ſhall thy 


|  beneficence be for ever the object of my meditations. 


jc fout thall never ceaſe to bleſs hee; 3 and I will 
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tive cblarers with» ry 
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ahh; up Haas med 
awakens animals and plants, and puts their renewed 
drength in Mato We owe this admirable revo. 
lution to the ſun, which is the ſource of life, ſenſa- 
tion, and joy, as. its. ſalutary and ealivening rays . 


and open in the boſom of the earth. It is from 
thence that the plants and ve s. ſhoots. 


up, and grow. Its approach revives and ſtrength- 1 


. Ever) boy e eee 
or feeling, vegetation. alſo, feels the b ; 
fluence of that majeſtic How would: it — 
if we were deprived of the light and heat of the 
fun? How melancholy would the face of the earth 
_appear, 
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appear, if an uninhabitable deſart? Into what a 
lifeleſs ſtate would moſt ereatures fall, an 6 
wretched and languid would ſuch exiſtence be? 
| What a ſource of joy and gladnefs would the heart 
of man be deprived of, if he could not enjoy the 
rays of the riſing ſun, or the light of a ſerene day! 
Nothing could compenſate for the loſs of it. The 
mildeſt night, the gentleſt artificial warmth, could 
not ſupply the place of that vivifying virtue, which 
the light of the fun communicates to every being, 


and which has a ſalutary effect very different from 


that of earthly fire. Men and animals know and 


feel it. A valetudinarian ſhut up warm in his room, 


with every poſſible aſſiſtance, will not gain as much 
ſtrength in many weeks, as he would in a very fhort 
time from the "warmth of the ſun in the fine wea- 
ther of ſpring. Plants forced in hot-beds never 
gain ſuch a degree of ſtrengtk and confiſtence as 
thoſe which grow in the ſun. In the latter, every 


thing combines for the perfection of plants and ani- 


mals; whereas, in artificial heat, we ſee nothing 


but the weak and languiſhing efforts of an ineffectual 
ſubſtitute. But would the ſum exiſt, and could it 


communicate light and heat to us, if God the Cre 


| ator of all things had not formed it, and given it 
the power of ſhedding over the whole earth its 
quickening virtue ? It is from the Lord we receive 
all the bleſſings which are derived front the ſun. It 


is he who created it, who rules its courſe, and who 


| preſerves its light and ſplendor. Each morn he 


cauſes it to appear again, and in each ſeaſon makes 
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us to feel its happy effects. Without him thi ere 
would be neither ſun, nor light, nor heat, nor 
ſpring. Let us then raiſe our ſouls to him; to the 


Creator of the ſun. Its beneficent warmth, its beau- 


tiful and clear light, leads us to him, the Being of 
beings, the Source of every bleſſing, the Father of 
light. — The Pagans were too blind to acknow- 
ledge God as author of the ſun. They ſtopped at 


the effects, without knowing the cauſe. But we 


know there would be no ſun, if he did not exiſt 3 
that it would neither give light nor heat, if not or- 
dained by God. We know, that vegetation, in- 


| creaſe, growth, all the bleſſings which ſyrround us, 


all our agreeable ſenſations, all that charms or de- 
lights us, proceed from him. The fan is but the 
inſtrument of his goodneſs, the miniſter of his will, 
the herald of his greatneſs. __ 

The world would doubtleſs be inanimate and de- 
ſart without the light and heat of the ſun. But, 
O Sun of righteouſneſs ! ! my heart would be no leſs. 
deſtitute of life and joy, if deprived of the Glutary, 


effect of thy divine grace. If my ſoul has any lite, 
any virtue, or any joy, it is to thee. alone I am in- 
debted for it. All other means I could make uſe of. 


to become wiſe, pious, and happy, would be inef- 


fectual. I ſhould be as a dead tree without leaves, 


or fruit, if thy ſalutary grace did not quicken vir- 
tue in me.  Vouchſafe, then, O Lord! to give me 
the light of ay: countenance. As every creature 
languiſhes in expectation of the ſun, ſo does my. 


foul * unto thy preſence. It n * to =_ 
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cke proportion between all theſe, and the wiſt 


chain which links this infinite multitude of different 


beings; in ſuch a manner, that they form but one 
„ pres er Whole. The extent of the ani- 


perſecuted they may 


number of beaſts of prey 
of them are ſolitary, and do not mi 
Thoſe even that are 


which prevent them from multiplying too faſt; or 
. eee tid d, Ant iat 


ow. ; NN What 


am of tete IE are 
| ab earth 1 . 3 in itſelf, well worthy our 
e but what muſt fill more ſtrike us, is, 
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prehenfible, and yet alt of 
| — find food fifcient, - No fpecies, however 
few there are of them; no individuals, however 
be, are ever extinct. It is 
true, that many ſerve as food for others, but the 
is not eonſiderable. Moſt 

woch multiply. 

| pretty numerous are content. 

with little ſood, arid eannot obtain it without much 
art and treuble. Several of them have enemies 


2 


between eee. | 5 —_— 
cannot find its mate. The mineral kingdom ferves © - | 
1 for the preſervation of the animal, and they both 
tend to the good and benefit of mankind... Fenn 0 


tiplx che eaſieſt, and are 1 leaſt liable to. ſpoil. 
The animals which are moſt neceſſary to mankind. 
are ſcattered every where in abundance. The pto- 
ductions of the different climates are uited-to'the 
particular wants of mankind, -, Thus, the hotteſt 
countries abound: in. cooling fruits. In countries 
liable to great drought, there are plants and trees, 
which are, in a manner, ſprings of water, and which 
provide enough to quench t the thirſt of men and ani- 
2 Where wood is wanting, there is a greater 
quantity of peat and turf found. If there are cou. 11 
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tries deprived of rain and other ſources of fertility, _ 

they. are made amends for it, by fruitful inunda - 
tions, like that of the Nile in Egypt... In mankind,” 55 

alſo, there is the moſt exact proportion between 
the ſexes. The proportion between male and fe - 
male is nearly equal. The number of males to that 
of females is generally 26 to 25. In civil ſociety, 
talents and bleſſings are ſo admirably Jiffributed, | 
that, as each individual may be happy, according 
; to his circumſtances, ſo is there nothing, that is ne- 1 
"Ip 'cellary, 8 ſociety, in general, If the incli-  - Jt 
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324 RELATION OP CREATURES 
" nations and diſpoſitions of men were not fo varied, 
if their taſtes and tempers did not make them em- 

| brace different kinds of life, if there was not fo 


much variety in their genius, their way of think- 


ing, in their beauty, riches, and other out ward 
circumſtances, human ſociety would become ſoon 


2 melancholy deſart. There is no rank of men 


wo can do without others. Each country has its 
peculiar advantages; and, if they were common 
to all, there would be neither connection nor com- 
. merce between men. In a word, on whatever 
fide we caſt our eyes under heaven, we every where 
. find the moſt admirable harmony and proportion. 
Notwithſtanding the infinite variety of creatures, 
and the continual interruption of many of the laws 
of nature, it appears, that, in this immenſe uni- 


Vvererſe, all is perfect, all is planned and contrived 


for the general good, all is in the moſt regular and 
exact order. On whatever ſide I caſt my eyes, I 
ſee nothing but the wiſeſt and moſt delightful har- 


12 mony. It ſhines on all ſides. It embelliſhes ever“ 


thing. Notliing is unconnected. Every thing 
combines to the ſame end. The whole 1 is linked 
together with wonderful art. 
Wie Author of nature, I adore, and I E 
| thee with the moſt profound admiration. I ſhould 
not be worthy to contemplate the magnificence, 
the harmony of thy works; I ſhould diſgrace my 
| reaſon, I ſhould diſhonour thee, if I did not ad- 
mire the depths of thy wiſdom. What can I do 
ow? "WIR 1 in * world, 1 ſhall 
— 


WITH ons: / ANOTHER, | 


but Sera are 7 RR 
rable wit "War 11 Bib FR is little in com- 
pariſon of what is concealed from my fight, and 
the little I have a glimpſe of appears to me aten 
incomprehenſible. and impenetrable. Open hon 
then my eyes, O Lord] that I may behold che 
wonders of thy wiſdom. Teach me to acknowledge: : 
it in all thy works, which are planned with ſuch _ 
order and harmony. Teach me, above all, to feel. 5 
and to admire that ineffable goodneſs, Which has | 
ordained every WEL in akon manner r moſt 1 5 
boys "FI creat e 
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W HEN we drink water, we e think we enjoys a2 
pure and ſimple element: We are miſtaken; Yi! 
for the naturaliſts aſſure us, . that each drop of was 
ter is a little world, where the four elements and 
the three kingdoms of nature unite. ' There is 
ſcarce any water which is not full of hete * 
matter, very plainly viſible when diſtilled or filter 2 5 
ed. However incredible this may appear, it has been 
proved beyond all doubt, by the moſt exact and 5 
certain experiments. Beſides its elementary parts, 
the water contains ſeveral earthy particles: Suen 
for example, as belong to the mineral kingdom, 
Yor. I. +» e 1 5 chalky 


8 oF WATER. 


chalky ground, ſaltpetre, and different kind of alte. 


It cannot be doubted, if we conſider how many 


earthy particles the water muſt meet every where, 


th in the air and « on the ground), parts that it 
diſſolves, or draws off and carties along with it. 


Water alſo contains inflammable or fa SE 


parts, which ſhew themſelves when it corrupts. 
Without theſe fiery particles, it would become a 
ſolid and compact body; for as ſoon as all its heat i is 


taken from i it, it condenſes, becomes heavy, and ac- 


| quires the hardneſs of i ice. Laſtly, that water is al- 
15 impregnated with air, will be eaſily acknows- 


ledged, if attention is paid to what happens when 
it begins to boil. Common water contains parti- 


cles of earth, falrs, fiery particles, and air; con- 


ſequently it may be ſaid with truth, that all the e- 


lements meet in a drop of water. But are there al- 
ſo plants and animals in it? It certainly contains 

the principles of vegetation, as all the plants draw 
their nouriſhing juices from water, and can only 


grow and thrive from thence. As to the animal 


FS ta ngdom, it is evidently diſtinguiſhed in water. 
Without rheritioning fiſh, and other aquatic 


animals; with which it is peopled, there is not 


* 2 ſingle drop of water without its inhabitants, 
| as may .be-difcoveted by a microſcope. It is alfo, 
known how faſt inſects breed in ſtagnated watery 


the ſeeds of which are undoubtedly. concealed in 
the water; although outward circumſtances hinder 


them ſometimes from coming forth. All this is 


* 


and 


e WATER | n 
al goodneſs of the Creator.” It is not by chance NE 


that water is compoſed of ſo many parts. It is true 


it would be one of the pureſt drinks, if it was a bo. 
dy abſolutely ſimple; but, on the other hand, its 

medicinal qualities would be reduced almoſt to no- 

thing. If we reflect on the manner in which water 

nouriſhes plants, it is eaſy to preſume, that it com- 

munieates the little nouriſhment it contains, 'in the 


_ fame way to men and animals. Water is not very 
| nouriſhing in itſelf, but being very fubtle, it dif- 
| ſolves the nutritive parts of food, ſerves them as a 
vehicle, and conveys them into the very fmalleſt | 
veſſels. It is conſequently. the moſt wholeſome 
drink; that which men and anjmals can leaft dif- 


penſe with; and its ſalutary virtues are experien- 


ced on occaſions, even when all other drink would 
be hurtful to the health. What therefore ought 
eur gratitude to be at every glaſs of water we drink? 
With what wiſdom God ſupplies our wants! He 
has prepared our food, our drink, in the manner 
beſt ſuited to our nature, and beſt calculated to pre- 
ſerve health and life. He has communicated a be- 
neficent power to the moſt e and malt ner 
ceſſary ſuſtenance. 
Let ns therefore bleſs the Lord, for the water he 
has given us to quench our thirſt, and to digeſt our 
food. Suppoſe even that we. ad nothing but 
bread and water to ſupport life, let us learn to be 
content: let us ſtill be grateful, and pray to God te 
bleſs this food, and to give us grace. to enjoy it with 
© chearfulneſs, 
E e a 
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: 1 n wegetables bling eben fred, 9 in 
_ moſt. plants it is the flawer or. bee which 
; produces Hay ſeed, and makes it fruitful, Almoſt 

All flowers are folded up ina bud, where they form 
; themſelves ſecretly, and are guarded by their coat, 
aud outſide leaves. Then, when ſap flows in a: 
bundance, particularly towards ſpring, the bloſſom 
grows large, the bud opens, the coat falls off, and 
tte flower appears. At the gutfide ſome very ſmall 
thin leaves are ſeen of different colours, which 

ſerve to defend the organs of fertility, and perhaps 

alſo to the forming of the nouriſhing j juice, which 
enters into thoſe parts. But it is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, in the middle of the flower that the icke | 
organs are found. There is a. thread in it, or a 
little pillar called Heil, which riſes pretty high, par- 
ticularly in tulips. Round the piſtil are the famina, 


with heads at the top of them, containing a prolific 


| duſt, of different colours. Theſe ſtamina are pro- 
perly the maſculine or Organs, deſigned to make the 
feed fruitful, and the piſtil is the female part of the 
generation. It is in a manner che womb HER re. 
* ceives the prolific duſt. 
fi um * alſo by ingrfing. From 
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PROPAGATION or PLANTS. 


a tender branch of a tree, when in fap, thy take 
an eye, or a beginning of a branch, with a part of 
the bark, and they graft it into another tree ; that 


is to ſay, they inſert this eye between the bark and 
aw wood, after which they gently tie up the whole 


rolling worſted two or three times round it. 


From that eye there comes a branch, which is of 


the ſame ſpecies as the tree from hence the eye 


was taken, though the tree into which it is inſerted © 
(and which! is called wildftock) ſhould be quite ano- 


ther ſort. Trees and other woody plantsare alſo- 


they take a fp, that is to-fay a ſingle ſtick or branch, 
and put it in the ground, after having cut off the 


little branches, that it may not in the beginning | 


take too much ſap. Roots ſoon ſhoot out of it in 
che places where i it bad beginnings, of b 4g and 
it becomes a tree. 


Laſtly, Vegetables alſo propujutd by roots, but | 
theſe muſt have eyes, or they will not ſhoot. Cer? _ 


tain plants caſt all around them trains or long ſtrings, 
which have knots or eyes in them. The knots 


lengthen- their fibres in the ground, and become {6 


many new feet, which may be ſeparated from each 
other, to make ſo many more plants. The'root even 


is a ſort of eye, in which the plant is incloſed; and it 


has between its leaves little eyes, ſo that it. may al- 
fo be propagated by the leaves, when the little eyes 
or roots remain faſtened to them. What a train of 
eauſes muſt operate to produce vegetables, to pre- 
We and propagate them. . * that 


- «XI 


perpetuated by flips. From a willow, for example, 


92 „ 


e PROPAGATION OF-PLANTS. | 
che ſeed pre-exiſted, what art does it not require to 
open them, to give growth to the plant, to preſerve 
and continue the ſpecies? The earth muſt be 2 
fruitful mother, in whoſe boſom plants may be 
placed and nouriſhed conveniently. Water, which 
contributes alſo to the nouriſhment of plants, al- 
though in a leſs degree, . muſt be compoſed of all 
thoſe parts which are beſt calculated to make them 
ſhoot and grow. The ſun muſt put all the elements 
in motion, and by its heat make the ſeed ſpring up, 
and ripen the fruit. It was neceſſary to form a juſt 
balance and proportion between the plants, in or- 
der that, on one hand, they ſhould not multiply too 
faſt, nor be too few "of them. It was neceſſary, 
that the texture, the veſſels, the fibres, and every 
part of the plant ſhould be ſo diſpoſed, that the ſap, 
' the nouriſhing juice ſhould penetrate into it, circu- 
late, digeſt, and prepare itſelf in ſuch a manner, 
that the plant ſhould receiye the proper form, ſize, 
and ſtrength. It was neceſſary to fix exactly what 
Plants were to ſpring up of themſelves, and what 
were to require the care and culture of men. The 
work of the generating and propagation of plants is 
therefore ſo complicated, it paſſes through ſo many 
working whe! Is, as makes it impoſſible to diſcover: 
the long train of cauſes and effects which produce it. 
In al this I acknowledge thy wiſdom and good-- 
neſs, O adorable Creator! What other than thou 
couldſt communicate to the elements the neceſſary 
virtue or power to perpetuate vegetables. It is 
thay who. haſt given. to. the * a proper ſize and 


heat: 


* 


| PROPAGATION OP; PLANTS. ag 
| heat to act upon our earth, and to make it feel ity 


happy ir lt is thou who haſt created the gon · 


ſliituent parts of which plants ſhould be eompoſed 
and diſperſed them in the air, me water, and the 


earth. It is thou who haſt fixed the laws of mo- 
tion ; who formed the atmoſphere, and thus pro- 


duced rain, fogs, and cleuds. It is thou that quick- 


eneth the ſeed, and giveth exiſtence and growth to 
vegetables. Every year, by thy order, the air a- 


gain produces its plants. Every ſpring thou re- 
neweſt the face of nature, and crowneſt the year 


with thy bleſſings. Author of plants and men ! 
praiſed for ever be thy goodneſs, thy power and 


wiſdom. Let the earth, as well as the heavens, de- 
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YT io a verp eee the eb Je wiſdom 


of God, that, though the bodies of men are ſo. 
like each other in eſſential parts, there is {till ſo 
great a difference outwardly, that they can eaſily 
be diſtinguiſhed, without any miſtake. Amongſt 
fo many millions of men, there are not two per- 
fectly _ Each h perſon has * 


| 40 himſelf; by which he may be know 1 * 


| ances is ſo much the more wonderful, as the 
parts which compoſe tlie human face are but 
and are all diſpoſed on the fame plan. If a blind 
chance produced every thing, the faces of men 
would de as like, as eggs laid by the fame hen, or 


Le ot 
x, 


balls melted in the fame mould, or drops of water 


out of the ſame river. But; as that is not the caſe; 


| we muſt acknowledge, on this occaſion, as on e- 
very other, the infinite wiſdom of the Creator, who, 


in varying the features of the human fice ſo won- 


derfully, has manifeſtly. had the happineſs s of man- 
kind in view; for, if they reſembled each other, ſo 


as not to be diſtinguiſhed, it would cauſe continual 


inconvenience, miſtakes, and frauds, in ſociety: 
We ſhould never be ſure of our er- nor of the 
quiet poſſeſſion of our property. Robbers and 
highwaymen would ſcarce run ary riſk of being 

| diſcovered, if they could not be known again by 


the features of their face, or by their voice. Adul- 
tery, rapes, and other crimes, would go unpuniſhs 


ed, becauſe the guilty could not be diſcovered. 
We ſhould be, every moment, expoſed to the ma- 
lice of the wicked and envious, as we could not 


| frauds, and miſdemeanours. ; 


1 What uncertainty would there be in the execution 


of the laws, in all ſales, transfers, bargains, con- 


tracts! What confuſion.in trade! What frauds and 


a in regard to witneſſes! Laſtly, uni- | 


Ic hie face, voice, and language. The Net of 
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was to enter into God's plan of government. It 


is a ſtriking proof of his tender mercy towards us; 


and, it is evident, that not only the general con- 


dam We ſee every where variety joined to uni- 


ern from A 54 reſults the order, the pro- 
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care of A divine. Providence, ta which they owe. 


on of the body, but alſo the diſpoſal of the 
1 parts, has been done with: the greateſtwiſs 


VERY. creature "that Jes in-the-alzy: in the. : 
water, or upon the earth, has its part in the 
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| | ation. All the. different beings live 
and f grow, and multiply, each in its way; and ac- 
cording to its powers, fulfils the deſign for which 

it was placed upon earth. - Animals void of reaſon. 

are endowed with organs, ſtrength, and ſagacity, 
ſuitable to their ſeveral deſtinations. Inſtinct warne 
them of what might be hurtful or dangerous; and 
enables them to ſeek, to diſtinguiſh, and to prepare 


the food and habitation hues for them. All this 
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is ablotuy involuntary. It is not the reſult of 
reflection or choice. They are irreſiſtibly led on 
buy a propenſity, which a ſuperior Power has given 
them for the preſervation of their animal life. They 
ſind the food, and the retreats convenient for them; 
and no ſpecies of animals is deſtitute of what is ne- 
ceſſary for its welfare and ſuſtenanee. Men are of 
2 more excellent nature, but they are born in a 


more helpleſs ſtate; and they require, beyond com- 


pariſon, more aſſiſtance than moſt other animals: 


their wants, their faculties, their defires are more 


mumerous and greater; they are therefore diſtin- 


guiſhed by greater bleſſings, and more marked 


attentions of Providence. The earth, the air, 
and the water, the clouds, and the light of che 
celeſtial globes, contribute more abundantly, and 


in a more varied manner, towards the preſervation 


of man, God diſpenſes his bleſſings to all intelli- 
gent beings with impartial love. He has placed the 


irrational creatures under their command, in order 
to make them ferve for the ſupport and conveni- 
ence of man. It is worthy our particular attention, 
to obſerve, that every part of our globe which is in- 
' habited, furniſhes ſufficient food for the creatures 
that live N it. Admirable effects of divine Pro- 
vidence! not only the fertile boſom of the earth, 


but alſo the vaſt plains of the air, and the depths of 


the ſea, abound in food proper for the maintain- 


ance of the innumerable multitude of animals, that 
ve and move in thoſe elements. The treaſures of 
| divine —_—_ are TIE incxhauſtible. The pro- 
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viſion God has prepared for all his credti 


earth never diminiſhes: The ſeaſons ſuceeed regu- 


Marly; and the earth never fails to pay its annual 


tribute of n, for the preſervation and ſup- 


port of its ustnerabls mhabltänts. Wbelker 7 
nee of the profuſion; of the. 
y of the means of ſuſtetiance, which ha- 


conſider the continuan 
ture every where provides, we perceive througk- 


out, the traces of a beneficent and aniverfat Prov 
vidence. All that ſurrounds us, and ſerves to fuſs 
tain and procure us the ſweets and pleaſtires'of life, 


are ſo many viſible means, {6 many channels thro 


which ou? inviſible Benefactor continually diſpenſes 
his favours. The agents of nature, are the minifters 


which fulfil the deſigns of his providence. The 


world is his magazine, and we take out, of it all 
that is neceſſary for us. It is fo his goodneſs, it 


is to his tender mercies we are indebted for it. 


Father of all beings, how extenſive are thy mer- 


cies, how great, how inexpreſſible It is in thee 


we live, we move, and have our being; and thou 


ſuſtaineſt all things by thy mighty word: At thy 
command, the dew moiſtens and refreſhes the thorn 
as well as the cedar. The lot of mortals is in thy 


hand ; they are only happy through thee. Thou 


art their ſovereign good; and thy paternal cares 


are over all mankind. Thy impartial goodneſs cauſes | 


the ſun to riſe. — the "Sores at the very 


moment | 


6, fails 
fies their wants, and can never be exhauſted. The 


world does not decay: The ſun returns — 
accuſtomed light and heat: The fertilty of he 
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mand that the zephyr cools and refreſhes us; that 
the roſe embalms the air with its perfume; that 
the moſt delicious fruits pleaſe our palates ; that 
the dewof heaven revives us. Thou proportioneſſ 
thy itte to the wants of thy ereatures: Thou makeſt 
zhteous to feel the ſweet and ſalutary effeds of 
[Gp ance) Thou giveſt to the bee its nectar in the 
flowers; to the worm a drop to quench its thirſt; 
a6 the works the rays of the ſun. O thou Who wok | 
| reign Felicity, and. doſt not diſdain to 


could not exiſt a moment but by thy will; permit 
me to raiſe to thee a neu hymn, and deign to ac- 
cept my weak lays |. Penetrat 
„ I will ſing to thy name, magnify thy good- 
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1 4 HE. nearer we approach that charming 1 
b which preſents to us. the country, the fields, 


ant; gardens, in full beauty, the more we ſee the 


, wild and melancholy appearance of nature wear off. 
Each day brings forth ſome new creation. Each 


day, nature draws nearer to perfection. Already, 


ue 1 begins to * and . run — 
I 


* [1 C ; * * 
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nor — e Wir to the pooreſt inſect, hich 


d with joy and gra- 


y to "Rr The com dee appear in the Mick 
dows, and the 


gardens become chearful and plea - 

fant. Some flowers ſhew themſelves here and there, 
and invite the floriſt to obſerve them. The ſweet 
and modeſt Violet is one of the firſt productions of 
ſpring. Its ſmell is ſo much the more agreeable, 
as we have been ſo long deprived of thoſe delight- 


ful perfumes. The beautiful Hyacinth riſes inſen- 
ſibly in the midſt of its leaves, and ſhews its little 


flowers, which equally delight the ſight and the 
ſmell. The Imperial Crown-flower caſts around it a 


multitude of ſtarry leaves. Its ſtalk riſes high, and 


its red and yellow bloſſom, ſhaped like a bell, and 
inclining towards the earth, forms a ſort of crown, 
with a tuft of leaves at oh top. From the midſt 
of its leaves the Auricula raiſes its flower, wh ich 
imitates the richneſs of ſattin and velvet. Its ele- 
gant form and ſweet perfume make amends for its 
want of ſtature. The Tulip comes out more flow- 
ly. It does not yet venture to open, becauſe the 
night air, or cold rains, might ſpoil tlie beauty of 
its colours. The Ranunculus, the Pink, and the 
Roſe, do not blow, till milder days allow tliem to 
appear in full beauty. An attentive obſerver will 
find in this many reaſons to admire the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of his Creator. It is for very wile : pur- 
poſes that, at the return of ſpring, each plant be- 
gins preciſely in the time and the order preſcribed. - 


to it, to open its leaves and bloſſoms, and to pre- 


pare every thing for the production 'of its fruits. 


4 There i: is a conſtant ſucceſſion of bo rag from the 


8 APRIL FLOWERS. 


- beginning to the end of the year. Some are ſear 
viſible, when others prepare to appear, and thoſe 
ere followed by ſeveral hundreds of others which 
OE. up each in its' turn, 'and at the appointed 
Whilſt che fruit of one plant is ripening, 
8 another to propagate, that its fruit 
may be ready by the time the former has fulfilled 
"its deſtination. Thus nature continually-bffers us 
an agreeable ſucceſſion of flowers and fruit. She 
leaves no void; and, from one end er 
"the other, the watches over the ſucceſſive 
Uons of plants. But why has not our Creator give 
us the enjojinene bf more plants at'a time? "The 
| *reafon of it is evident. Tor how would it be, if all 
N dhe flowers and fruit came at the fame time? Would 
chere not be ſeaſons entirely without vegetables? 
Should we not be deptiyed of the pleaſure which 
thoſe agrecable and progreſſive changes procure' us, 
by preventing the diſguſt inſeparable from a fame- 
1nels? ? How 1709 0 plants would periſh if they were 
now expoled. to the cold nights 'which' are ſome- 
5 times felt even in ſpring ? ? Would fo many millions 
of animals and inſets find fibliſtence, if all the 
. lants bloſſomed and bore fruit at the ſame time? 
be beneficent Creator wiſhed to provide for our 
maintenance and pleaſure. Thoſe two views could 
8 e fulfilled by ordaining that nature ſhould 
5 not produce all the e at the lame time, 
| but ſucceſſively and by. egree 8 
3 The ſpring | $5954 which Tam; now „ and 
Lor templating, lead me One to > think of Yo 
8 An e 


Pan Some ſought milder climates than 
ours is; others found warm ret 


| 108 — nd ch ems which not obſerved ed how 
ſoon the violet, the auricula, the by: 


when the cruel north wind blows upon l 1 ? Ah - 


think ane the: mem thee 3 „ 
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A SMALL nter of birds paſs the winter 


with us. Whole families have gone out of: 


etreats in caves, in 
hollow ground, and other ſuch places. By degrees | 
thoſe birds return to us. The mild air in ſpring; 


awakens the fallow from its benumbed fate; and. = 


a ſecret inſtin& brings back into their own coun+ | 
tries, the-birds who laſt weten undertook a long 
| N Er "Oe 


haps 1 22 | * hn Vain. of. x 
the flower of thy l Life is like undo unto, graſs. 
1 9 the wind goeth. over. it, it is gone, and the. 9 


3⁴⁰ RETURN OF BIRDS. 


poaſſage beyond the ſeas in ſearch of ſubſiſtence, and 
the climate their conſtitution required. Their re- 
turn is uſually in this order, that thoſe who went 
earlieſt return ſooner. The air will be peopled a- 
gain with winged ſongſters. The groves will re- 
ſound with the harmonious notes of the nightingale. 
The ſwallow will return to the neſt it had built the 
winter before. The ſtork will find again the very 
houſe it left at the beginning of the winter. In a few 
weeks the air will reſound again with the ſongs of 
| birds, and their return will fill the plains and the 
 vallies with joy and gladneſs. | 
Two things particularly are remarkable in this e- 
migration of birds. The firſt is, that they know 


exactly the time when they ought to return. The 


tc ſtork in the heavens knoweth her appointed time, 
C and the turtle, and the crane, and the ſwallow, 
4 obſerve the time of their coming.” Undoubted- 
ly the temperature of the air, in reſpe& to heat and 
cold, and the natural inclination of thoſe creatures 
to produce, and to bring up their young, are their 
_ greateſt motives for changing their place: But it 
is, in other reſpects, a very extraordinary inſtinct, 
and in ſome degree inexplicable. It is no leſs won- 
derful, that thoſe animals void of reaſon, know ſo 
i exactly the way they are to go, and how far it is. 
Without compaſs or guide, without proviſion, and 
in the moſt regular order, they undertake and finiſh 
a journey of ſometimes eee dee e Who 
then has taught them to follow a certain road in an 
element ſo inconſtant as the air? Who * 
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them how far they have gone, and how far they 


have yet to go! Who is it that guides, feeds, and 
furniſhes them with all neceſſaries for their journey? 


Do not thoſe animals do what men themſelves 
would be unable to do? To undertake journies of 
ſuch a length, what experience, what aſſiſtance, 
what directions and preparations we require? Can 
we even, with.the aſſiſtance of our reaſon, with a 


compaſs, and geographical maps, follow ſo invari- 
ably the road over ſeas and mountains, as the birds _ 


do without any aſſiſtance? In whatever light I con- 


ſider this, I plainly diſcover a power ſuperior to the 


mere inſtinct pf animals. Yes, Lord! I acknow- 
ledge in it thy almighty power. It is thou that haſt 
impreſſed this inſtinct on the mind of the birds, 


which they blindly follow. Thou haſt appointed to 
each the country, and even the tree where it will 


find its food and its dwelling. Thou guideſt them 
in their diſtant migrations, and thou heareſt their 
| cries, when they are hungry, and call upon thee. O 


my God and Father! It is with true filial confidence 


that I put my ways and life into thy hands. 4 am 
a ſojourner upon the earth. Lead me in the path 
it ſhall pleaſe thee to chuſe for me, and I ſhall walk 
in it without a murmur. Guided by thee I can fear 
no evil; and I may hope from thy goodneſs, that 
thou haſt allotted me a place, where, with my ſub- 


{iſtence, I ſhall find both reſt and comfort. If, how- 
ever, I ſhould here lead a wandering unſettled life, 


I will comfort myſelf with the hope of arriving one 


day at that eternal abode of reſt, peace and happt- 
ets: 5 ODE 2ͥöVg Gs 
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| neſs, from whence no misfortune can erer b nilt 
me a | 
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Denne. the kt, lich is juſt bn E 
| haye very much felt the great Ag K fo- 


reſts are to us. They have furniſhed us with a pro- 


viſion of wood, without Which. we could not have 
guarded ourſelves againſt cold. But, it would be 


a miſtake to ſuppoſe that this is their only, or even 
their chief uſe. For, if God had propoſed no o- 


cher end in creating them, why ſhould thoſe im- 


menſe foreſts exiſt, which form an uninterrupted 


chain through whole provinces and e and | 
of which the ſmalleſt part is uſed for firing? It is. 
therefore evident that the Creator, in ormivg thoſe 
vaſt foreſts, Propoſed tochimſelf to make them of 
uſe to mankind in other ways. May not the plea- 
ſure we have in the fight of trees be one of the 


purpoſes for which they were formed? They are 


one of the greateſt beauties of nature, and it is al- 
ways a fault in a country to have no woods or 


groves. Our impatience when the leaves in ſpring | 


: at laft they e, make us 1 8 how much they 


are long coming out, and the pleaſure we feel when 


adorn. 


? 


to preſerve ſeed for the foreſts. - 


bs trve, there are dome Trees, 8 e 


Mut. But, 


of frutt not ho ares of aſe to 8, the trees which _ 


bear t them would be füll neff Fit | 


if we conſider wen, Mee hall find that thoſe trees 


we call barren, are, n 7 
Does fit heir fruit Ked an infinite n 
feats, which ſerve as food for bir 
for us as'exquilite dainties? The acorns of all the 
different forts of oak, the chefnuts, and many other 
berries, are the favourite food of pigs and WII 


boars: And haue we not experienced in dur | 


days, tha 
ferve as fuſter 


of animals there ate, to which nature las: A lottel 
the woods for their food -andHhibRavion; 'and'whith 


Would yeriſh, if there were no foreſts! How thatty: ik 


-conventencies, -utenfils; fur 
> deprived of, Wi 


we thould b 


bark, and-the roots: of trees. Laſuy, bow Wwfiphi 5 
and dull would the face of the earth be, if —— 


not for that charming variety of fields #nd 


of plains and foreſts ! It is preciſely becauſe foreſts. - Z 
are of ſo much uſe to mankind, that nature has ta- 


ken upon itſelf the care of mean. them. CO 5 


s deſigned to be : | 
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=” USE OF. FORESTS. 
cents and propagation bad been! left to 


| the induſtry and watchfulneſs of man, the woods 


- muſt have been at an end long ago. But the Crea- 
tor reſerved the foreſt trees to himſelf. He alone 
planted them. He alone keeps them up. It is he 
whodiſperſes their little ſeeds over a whole extenſive 
country. It is he who has given wings to moſt of 
thoſe ſeeds, in order to be more eaſily carried by 
the wind, and ſpread over every place. He alone 
cauſes thoſe vaſt bodies to ſhoot out; and riſe ſo 
majeſtically in the air, that their tops ſeem to 
reach the very clouds. He alone plants them ſo 
firm, and preſerves them for ages againſt every ef. 
fort of the winds. He alone draws from his trea- 
ſure ſufficient.rain and dew, to give them, every 
year, freſh verdure, and to keep up a tort of im- 
mortality among them. 5 
Merciful Father, thy goodneſs. — 9 over 
the whole earth! Is there any country, any place, 
ſo remote, ſo wild, where traces of thy wiſe and 
beneficent government may nas be ſeen? Every 
where, in fields as well as foreſts, in barren deſarts 
as in flowery plains, thou haſt ereted monuments 
of thy goodneſs; for thou art a God of love and 
mercey. That ſeaſon already draws near, in which 


5 I may walk under the ſhade of ſtately oaks. Then, 
full of gratitude and joy, I will raiſe my eyes to 


thee. I will ſing thy praiſe, and bleſs thee. for 


ring created reſts for the uſe and good of ty 
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PLEASURES warck TRE ConTruriarion or 


N 


Na run PROCURES, | 


ATURE offers to all her children, 2 mater- 


leaſt expenſive, and moſt univerſal of all pleaſures. 


It is that which our firſt parents enjoyed in paradiſe; - 


and it is only the fallen ſtate of man which makes 
him ſeek other pleaſures. Men are apt to deſpiſe 
the daily bleſſings they enjoy, however excellent; 
and they only think of multiplying and varying thei 
amuſements. It is certain, however, that the plea- : 
ſure I ſpeak of is preferable to all others. It is al- 
moſt impoſſible not to find charms in the contempla- 
tion of nature. And that it may be enjoyed without 
expence is manifeſt ; the poor as well as the rich 
may indulge in it. But that is what leſſens the 
value of it. We are ſo fooliſh as not to prize what 
others ſhare with us; whilſt, if we were reaſonable, . 


nothing ſhould give more value to a bleſſing, than 


the thought that it makes the happineſs of our fel · 
low- creatures as well as our own. In compariſon 
of this pleaſure, ſo noble and ſenſible, how trif- 


3 fling and vain are thoſe far-fetched magnificent a- 


muſements, which the rich obtain with ſo much 
trouble and expence, winch leave a certain void in 
: the 


nal goodneſs, the firſt, the moſt i innocent, the 


as PLEASURES, ac. 
the foul, youre 22 in ennui and 4 


continually with n new objects. 1 are 
only the work of our own imagination, are of ſhort | 
duration, and vaniſi like a dream, the charms and 
illuſions of which are loſt at the moment of waking. 
But tlie pleafbres of reaſon, and of the heart, thoſe 
we enjoy in contemplating the works of God, are 
ſolid and laſting, becauſe they open to us an inex- 
Hlaauſtible es of mw delights. The ſtarry ſky, 
the earth flowers, the melodigus, 
ſongs af the a various landſcapes and pro- 
ſpects, the one more delightful than the other, may 
4 continually furniſh us with new ſubjects of ſatis- 
faction and joy. If we are inſenſible to theſe, it ix 
certainly our own fault; it is becauſe we ſee the 
works of nature with an inattentive and indifferent 
eye. The duty of a Chriſtian, conſiſts in enjoying 
58 innocently all that ſurrounds him. He knows how _ 
_ to draw reſources from every thing, and has the 
1 art of being hapf y under any ci [ at little 
expence, and without dang er to his virtue. Foy. 
O beneficent Creator, thou remembereſt us in 
this lovely ſeaſon, and provideſt abundance of the 
moſt real pleaſures. A and ſources of delight | 
are. open to us. Joy and gladneſs forround us on all 
fides. If we wiſh to raife ourſelves to thee, to give 
way to holy meditations, to feel heaventy impreſ- 
_ fions, all nature furniſhes the opportuity. May we 
ever prefer this noble enjoyment to all ſenſual plea - 
lures ! In the days of fpring, n may us l of the 
beauties 
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us more than thoſe ſodacing 
A pleaſures eee, the! ſenſes: without in- 
= tereſting the mind. Lord teach us thyſclf, 4 
5 
| 


and to feel thy power and goodneſs. „For- it s 
1 nm ee u 9 
* delight. t. We mall ahen Fade . 
| of that fullneſs of joy, which: pa e 
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II is not Ao RT Fs 
I perly, we ought alſo to endeavourito make the 4 
beſt uſe poſſible of them. How then can that he; 
; but by making them ſerve to glorify: God? This | 
all Baader do, but particularly the animated be 
-ings. In every plant, tree, flower, or ſtone, the 
greatneſs and glory of the Creator arꝝ wility im- 5 125 
Z } printed, and one need only open one 's eyes to ſee 
it; but, it appears er green 
a creat IN. 
only of thoſe animated b 


90 - ANIMALS ARE CAUSES, Ae. 


* of the almoſt infinite number, and the aſtoniſhing 
 - variety of animals! From the elephant to the ſmal- 
leſt worm, (which is only viſible through a micro- 
-ſcope) how many degrees! How many links which 
form one immenſe chain! What connection, what 

order, what relation, between all thoſe creatures! 
All is harmony ! And if, at firſt fight, we think 
ve diſcover any imperfection i in certain things, we 
ſoon find tis only our ignorance, which has led us 
to form a wrong judgement. It is not neceſſary 
that every individual ſhould make deep refearches 

vn this ſubject. It is not neceſſary to be a learned 


naturaliſt. It is enough to attend to the moſt fami- 8 


har and the beſt known things before our eyes. We 
ſee, for example, a multitude of animals, all ad- 
8 mirably formed; who all live, and feel, and move, 
as we do; who are, like us, liable to hunger, thirſt, 
and cold; and conſequently, require, as we do, 
that their wants ſlwuld be ſupplied.” To all thoſe 
ereatures God has given life, he preſerves, he gives 
them what is neceſſary, and takes care of them, as 


24 father of a family does of thoſe that compoſe his 


- houſehold. Shall we not from thence conclude, 
that God has the goodneſs, the tenderneſs, of a fa- 

ther? Shall we not alſo conclude, that we ought 
to love God, Who is mercy itſelf ? If the cares of 
the Creator extend to animals, what will he not do 

for us? If he makes it his ſtudy to render the lives 
of thoſe creatures happy and eaſy, what may we 
not expect from his beneficence ? Let the cautious 


fearful man then bluſh at his anxieties; he, who | 
as 


4 


— and D ſh 
for want. That beneficent Being who ſupplies the 


wants | of ſo many animals, will he not furniſh us 


8 


vitl all that we require? Let us indulge another a | 
eflection upon the inſtinct of beaſts, and take an 
:fion from it to admire and adore that great Be- 3 


ing who ſo wiſely combines the means with the 135 


end. As the inſtin& of animals all tend to their : 


ion, this appears moſt evidently i in the love 


and care the beaſts have for their young. Our |} 
Lord himſelf, to expreſs the moſt tender parental 1 Ok 


5 cares, makes uſe of the i image of a hen gathering 


her eyes off them. She runs to their aſſiſtance at 


the approach of the leaſt danger. She flies at the 


7 aggreſſor with courage. She hazards her own life 
to fave that of her chickens. She calls them, and 


Pos A 


encourages them "by ker maternal voice. She 


ſpreads our her wings t to receiye and conceal them. 
She neglects all fort of c Convenience to herſelf; and, 
in the moſt uneaſy poſture; ſhe. ſtill thinks of no- 
thing but the. * and welfare of the objects of 
\ her affettion. Who. does not here acknowledge 

the hand of God? Without the maternal care of 
the hen; ; without that inſtinct ſo ſtrong, and ſo ſu- 


perior to every thing, the chickens, the whole ſpe- 


cies would infallibly periſh. Can it be ſaid, that 
| Voteb 6 8 | what 


— 


her chickens under her wings. It is indeed a moſt 
affecting Tight to behold the natural and ſtrong af- 

fection the hen has for her young ones, and the 
conſtant care ſhe takes of them. She never takes 


nt for the 
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